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THERE may be some doubt whether the author of this work has 
not assumed a character a little beyond that which properly be- 
longs to him, when he tells us that he has been engaged as a 
minister in the diplomatic service of his court. But whatever 
may be his rank, position, or country, it is certain that he has 
presented the diplomates of Europe with a most useful précis of 
their functions. We wrong him, indeed, when we confine the 
utility of his book to those who are actually engaged in diplo- 
macy. It is in truth calculated to be a more popular compen- 
dium than any that Germany has produced, of the principles of 
international law. We say Germany, because it is from German 
writers that the received epitomes have proceeded. In English, 
there is not one original treatise of note, or authority, either on 
diplomacy or on the law of nations. ‘The authors of pamphlets 
and speeches on foreign policy use Martens’s Précis* as a book 
of reference, and quote Grotius and Puffendorff, Vattel and 
Bynkershoek. But, however systematically the first three of these 
works are arranged, we doubt whether any German jurist or 
English civilian sits down to read either of them, as a young 
lawyer reads Blackstone: and we are certain that no diplomatist 
from Downing Street looks to them for the general principles on 
which his business is to be conducted. For the defence of a 
measure on which his court has already determined, he finds, 
perhaps, by the help of an index, a passage which he triumphantly 
quotes; but the matter at issue must be one of an unusual cha- 
racter, if an equally judicious selection and ingenious application 
will not enable his antagonist to cite another, perhaps indeed the 
same passage differently construed, in support of the other side 
of the question. ‘The enormous bulk, and the pedantic display 


* Précis du Droit des Gens Moderne de |’Europe, fondé sur les Traités et l’Usage. 
Par G. F. von Martens. 3me édit.; révue et augmentée. Gottingne, 1821. There 
is an English translation by Mr. Cobbett, originally published at Philadelphia in 1795, 
and reprinted, with additions, in London, in 1802. 
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of learning, (for which the commentators are partly responsible, 
the absence of illustration from the history of modern Europe, 
are chief among the forbidding features of Puffendorff and Grotius. 
It is possible that the apparent difficulty and laboriousness of 
a study of the law of nations, serves to aggravate that distaste 
of foreign affairs which we have* elsewhere noticed. At all 
events, we are glad to have the business of a diplomatist, and the 
principles of international law, discussed in three pink volumes of 
lively French. We hope that some Englishman, instead of adding, 
by a translation of these volumes, to the discreditable stock of 
borrowed works, will be induced by them to frame a book still 
better calculated to render English readers familiar with public 
law and foreign policy. It may seem a superfluous task to 
excite, in the English people of this day, greater jealousy of those 
who administer public affairs ; but it is really true, that while the 
most complicated questions of internal government are freely 
handled, and the decision of them frequently assumed by the 
people, that branch of administration in which nine-tenths of our 
national debt have originated, is either neglected as a matter of 
little moment, or shunned as a mystery beyond our comprehev- 
sion. 

The work before us embraces almost every subject with which 
a diplomatist has an official connection; from the highest points 
in the law of nations, to the smallest trifles in court etiquette, 
The arrangement is exceedingly awkward, especially in the want 
of a sufficient distinction between the formal and the essential.+ 
All the topics, however, are handled agreeably and sensibly ; we 
are deterred only by the apprehension of lengthiness from follow- 
ing him through the whole. 

We must omit the graver questions of law, which rest with a 
government rather than with its agents; allowmg ourselves, 
however, one word on the principle of that law. ‘The authors 
who have written upon the law of nations have differed in the 
origin which they have assigned to the law; and it has been 
asked how a law can exist, which there is neither a legislature to 
enact nor a tribunal to enforce? Some persons, therefore, would 
altogether deny the existence of any set of rules binding upon the 


* Vol. viii. p. 35. 

+ The technical arrangement of Parts and Books is confused and almost unintelli- 
gible. In the preface the author professes to write in eight books, of each of which he 
gives the purport, but there is in the text also a division into Parts; and some great 
heads (see particularly vol. ii. p. 313,) have no distinction of Part, Book or Section. 
We mention this with a view to a second edition. There is also a lamentable want of 


references to authorities. This defect has obliged us to omit many of the author’s illus- 
trations. 
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conduct of nations ; while others pretend to find, in the science of 
the law of nations, an answer to every question which can arise. 

Both parties are wrong. We will not lose ourselves in a meta- 
physical discussion of the origin of the moral sense, or of the 
natural foundation of the principles of equity, but we hold that 
the same law is binding upon men, united in nations, as upon 
each individual person: this is, among Christians, that law of 
God* which is the foundation of honesty and of honour, The 
same motive, be it more or less derived from religion, which 
deters a man from wronging his neighbour, condemns him when 
he joins in an injury upon another state. Men should always 
remember that though they may act in a body, they will be judged 
hereafter man by man. 

While confidently asserting this great principle, which is asserted 
also by our author in a subsequent chapter,+ we admit that cases 
of real difficulty and doubt will occur every day. And the attempt 
is utterly vain to frame a systematic treatise, laying down distinct 
rules of conduct for every possible occasion. 

In cases which do not involve moral right or wrong, customs 
continued and acknowledged may afford a rule equally reason- 
able and convenient: but Grotius, ‘ celebrated as the founder of 
the science of the Law of Nations,” { fully acknowledges the ob- 
ligations of religion, and recognizes moreover an international 
law, deriving its force from custom and tacit consent. Puffen- 
dorff, Vattel, and their school, assume natural right as synoni- 
mous with the law of nations; the work of Puffendorff is, in 
truth, a discourse upon moral philosophy. 

We do not altogether agree with our author, in considering the 
theory of some German writers, of a positive law of nations 
founded upon treaties, as a new theory opposed to that of 
Puffendorfi. The followers of custom, and the upholders of 
natural right, equally acknowledge the obligation of treaties ; 
but a reference to the one and to the other is frequently required, 
for tte due construction of a compact, as well as for the decision 
of cases to which no compact extends. ‘The Law of God and 
Nature, Custom and Treaties, bear nearly the same relation to 
each other, as the Law of God and Nature, Common Law, and 


* Upon this part of the subject, we have an English treatise by Robert Ward, en- 
titled “ An Inquiry into the Foundation and History of the Law of Nations in Europe, 
from the time of the Greeks and Romans to the age of Grotius. London, 1795.” See 
particularly chapters If. and III, Mr. Ward is better known as the author of the 
clever but somewhat prosy novels of Tremaine and De Vere; his history is a work of 
much thought and originality, and so full of pleasant illustrations as to have drawn 
— Mr. Canning the remark, that ‘“ Ward’s novels are dull, and his law-books 
ively.” 

+ Liv. ii. sect, 4. ¢ Vol.i. p. 59. 
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Statutes, in our municipal constitution. From the whole there 
results in both cases an obligation, to fail wherein is a moral 
offence. 

It is in consistency with this view of the duties of men and 
statesmen, that our author places in the very front of his argu- 
ment, a condemnation of cunning in politics and diplomacy. 


** A crafty policy,” he says, ‘‘ however clever it may appear to the 
vulgar, often fails of its end. Cunning is the resource of a limited 
genius. No state ever perished from following the rules of justice: how 
many have ruined themselves by neglecting them !” Again: “ In nego- 
ciations between powers, fairness* triumphs more easily than cunning, 


because the sagacity of the other party is not prepared for it. Falsehood 
only knows how to contend with falsehood.”—vol. i. pp. 36. 83. 


The sentiment is just ; but we recommend to our politicians a 
higher motive for sincerity. ‘The “ ancien ministre” betrays the 
‘¢ politique astucieuse” of the old school, when he recommends 
plain dealing, because an adversary is thereby deceived. Ho- 
nesty so trickish will only be successful once; habitual and 
avowed, it will always triumph. We leave the word as we have 
written it ; but a ¢riumph is not precisely the object to be attained, 
To obtain from the other party, in a meeting upon private busi- 
ness, the utmost that can be achieved by dexterity, ought not to 
be the boast of a gentlemanand man of honour. No diplomatist 
ought to lose sight of these characters: but there is this great dif- 
ference between private and public negociations, that a bargain 
for an estate, if not absolutely fraudulent, will be confirmed by the 
law; whereas there is no such security for the permanence of an 
arrangement between states. If they are states of corresponding 
strength, the first opportunity will be found for breaking an 
agreement, and even an inferior power may often find a protector 
against oppression. 

A statesman, therefore, has not only to ascertain his legal 
rights, but to calculate his means of maintaining them. Hence, 
POLICY may often dictate forbearance, where law would justify 
exaction. It is necessary for a nation, for the maintenance even 
of undisputed rights, to manage and conciliate various interests, 
and to bring negociation to the aid of force. 


Our author gives us a Report,} in which Count Sebastiani, 
recently the Minister for Foreign Affairs to Louis Philippe, illus- 


trates the importance of diplomacy from the history of modern 
Europe. 


* La loyauté. We have no word exactly corresponding with this, 
t Vol. i. p. 64. 
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According to this document, the science of the law of nations 
and diplomacy assumed a regular form in the time of Francis I., 
when Europe was threatened with the universal domination of 
the house of Austria. The French minister takes occasion to 
dilate on the great effects produced by the union of France and 
England, when our Elizabeth declared that the fall of the French 
monarchy would be the fall of England.* At this time, nego- 
ciation was combined with force ; diplomacy approached per- 
fection ; the disputes, especially those of the cabinet of Henry 
IV., are proofs of sagacity and good faith, and, in spite of the 
antiquated style, may pass for models. That king’s ministers 
displayed great firmness, a wise policy, and a rare probity, + All 
this is very just, with the exception of “bonne foi,” and “ pro- 
bité rare.” After Henry was driven by his necessities, and by 
the scantiness of Elizabeth’s support, into the Treaty of Vervins 
so much vaunted by Sebastiani, he continued to injure Spain 
through the revolted provinces, and never ceased to urge England 
to join with him in a clandestine continuance of those measures 
against Spain, from which his plighted faith bound him to ab- 
stain. We would not deny to Henry LV. some traits of per- 
sonal heroism, or to Sully sagacity and adroitness; but, pour 
probité, non. 

Richelieu’s diplomacy is condemmed as machiavelian and im- 
moral : under Mazarin, the treaties of Westphalia constructed an 
edifice which lasted until the French Revolution, and the peace 
of the Pyrenees led to the will of Charles Il. After the peace 

- of Nimeguen (1679) commenced the personal diplomacy of 
Louis XIV., and the whole period from the treaty of Vervins 
to that of Utrecht exhibits the rapid progress of diplomacy, and 
the ability and influence of the diplomacy of France. 

The importance of the peace of Westphalia is here much ex- 
aggerated. ‘The treaties of Munster and Osnaburgh arranged 
multifarious interests in central Europe ; but, although they were 
formally invoked in the second article of almost every subsequent 
treaty until very modern times, their provisions had not much 
influence upon war and peace in the eighteenth century, But 
certainly, the negociations of Westphalia involved diplomatic dis- 
cussion much beyond former examples, though out-done, as well 
in importance as in dispatch, by those which ‘the present age has 
witnessed. 


The diplomacy of Louis XIV.,ending at Utrecht, is cited in illus- 


* We do not know where this observation is recorded. + Vol.i. p. 71. 
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tration of theintimate connection between diplomacy and force ;— 
“Ja force qui appuie, et l’adresse qui indique et prepare.” Except, 
perhaps, in the intrigues at Madrid, which preceded the death of 
Charles II., address had not, in our opinion, much to do in the 
wars which were terminated at Utrecht. The results, which, ac- 
cording to Sebastiani, were only partially favourable to France, 
were brought about by brave soldiers and accomplished generals, 
Where France obtained an advantage, otherwise than by her 
arms, she owed it less to the skilfulness of her diplomacy than to 
the laxity of her principles; she excelled not so much in the art 
of making treaties, as in the readiness to break them. 

The success of French diplomacy under Richelieu and Louis 
XIV., Sebastiani attributes to the support which it received 
from the French arms,—from force seriously menaced, and em- 
ployed when requisite. Under Louis XV. diplomacy was ex- 
tremely brilliant and sagacious, but rendered useless by the weak- 
ness of the government. ‘The most memorable event of this 
period, was the Austrian alliance of 1756. It was not the fault 
of this diplomatic measure, that France did not imterfere for 
Poland. If France had spoken boldly, Austria would have united 
with her against the partition; again, under Louis XVI., and 
just before the revolution, France lost, through irresolution and 
timidity, the opportunity of injuring England by a vigorous sup- 
port of the republicans in Holland. 

These two periods of diplomacy well supported, and there- 
fore successful, and diplomacy left to itself, and therefore use- 
less, were followed by a third, in which Bonaparte held diplo- 
macy in contempt, and lost thereby the power which his victories 
had obtained. Had Napoleon listened to the advice of ‘Talley- 
rand after the battle of Marengo, and strengthened himself by 
alliances, and by patronizing the vanquished states, he would have 
had a great and lasting empire. But the conqueror neglected 
the advice of his prudent minister, offended Russia by a careless 
disclosure of views upon Turkey, and excited the resistance 
which finally overwhelmed him. 

Thus far Sebastiani. We cannot doubt but that if Bona- 
parte had shown greater moderation, had he been contented 
with a dominion a little less extensive, he would have enjoyed it 
more securely. Yet, it is not that he despised diplomacy, but 
that the object of his diplomacy was bad. He was himself an 
expert diplomatist, and occasionally practised all the cajoleries 
of the art. After Austerlitz, and at Tilsit, he showed himself no 
mean negociator. Negociations, it is said, would have saved his 
empire at Chatillon; that is, moderation and concession might 
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have saved it. He wanted not diplomatic skill, but, as indeed 
Sebastiani himself finally decides,* true political wisdom. 

Sebastiani’s fourth period, that in which we live, he deems 
eminently a period of diplomacy, and he hopes that the same 
results which have hitherto been brought about by the effusion 
of blood, will be henceforth accomplished by Policy} and Dip- 
lomacy. We too trust that diplomacy may stand in the place 
of war; but not to produce the same results. We believe that 
there is now, throughout Europe, a sincere desire of peace; in 
the times to which we have referred, there was an overwhelming 
desire of aggrandizement. 

There would have been much more business for the diplo- 
matist, if the number of independent states had continued as our 
author represents them in the fifteenth century, when there ex- 
isted in Europe more than 2,000 sovereignties, either royal or 
seignorial, ecclesiastical or civil. Of these, 1414 were in Ger- 
many. Previously to the French Revolution, the number had 
been reduced to 249, of which 227 were in Germany, and 13 in 
Italy. The French Revolution and the conquests of Bonaparte 
reduced the number to 49. ‘The arrangements consequent upon 
the peace of 1815 have restored the character of sovereignty to 
many states which had been abolished ; and there are now rather 
more than sixty states in Europe, including 29 in Germany and 
5 in Italy, which have not each a population of 500,000. Even 
of the larger states, many are quite incompetent to preserve their 
own independence. 


The enumeration of independent states leads our author to 
the European Balance, of which he affirms that, while it is the 
basis of their policy with those who desire peace, it serves as a 
pretext to those who are ambitious of aggrandizement. We 
abridge his sketch of the history of this principle, which has 
become, he says, an integral part of the Law of Nations. 

During the greatness of the Roman Empire, and until after 
the death of Charlemagne, the law of conquest predominated. 
After the dissolution of the empire of Charlemagne, there was 
no longer any apprehension of an overwhelming power. Germany 
and Italy were torn to pieces by internal factions, and by dis- 
putes with the Court of Rome. France was weak, through the 
incoherence of its provinces, and domestic wars. Louis XL, 
under whom Burgundy was re-united to France, gave consistence 


* P. 89. 
t Politique; policy is perhaps not a perfectly accurate translation of this word. 
+ P. 257. 
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to this monarchy, but it was not until the days of Charles V. 
and Francis I. that the modern system of policy commenced. 
Tt had its origin in the rivalry of these two monarchs, ‘The re- 
duction of the power of the House of Austria began with the 
revolt of the. provinces of the Low Countries. France and 
England gladly seized this opportunity of weakening Austria. 
Religious disputes, combined with political quarrels, led to the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the treaties of Westphalia, whereby the 
House of Austria received a second shock. The rivalry between 
Austria and France was augmented by the successful ambition of 
Louis XIV. This was the true epoch of the origin of the sys- 
tem of balance. \t was owing to the alarm which the house of 
Austria, and Holland, when it became an independent power, 
affected to feel at the power of France. England took little part 
in the quarrels of the continent. Elizabeth, im concert with 
Henry 1V., and afterwards Cromwell, interposed, but his atten- 
tion (it might have been said that of Elizabeth also) was prin- 
cipally fixed upon Holland and Spain. English policy fluc- 
tuated, until the hatred of William ILI. toward Louis XIV. oc- 
casioned the rivalry and even animosity of France and England. 
This rivalry broke forth under the mask of the balance, in the 
disputes about the succession of Spain, and at the death of the 
Emperor Charles VI. The peace of 1748 brought forward 
Prussia into the European system; the intervention of this new 
power, and of Russia, brought out of barbarism by Peter the 
Great, required a new casting of the system of balance. France 
and England were now the rallying points of the two parties. 
The French-Austrian Alliance of 1756,* the Family Compact of 
1761, and the various events which occurred, up to 1789, 
produced new combinations, and a variety of alliances and 
changes. 

This sketch,} the author conceives, is sufficient to exhibit the 
principle of the system of balance. He admits, that no such 
general principle is recognized by public conventions, but he 
deduces it from the right, which each state has, to oppose 
every measure whereby one power would arrogate to itself 
exclusive domination: and since, he says, every power must 


* Favier styled the Austrian Alliance unequal, because Austria was liable to attack 
from several powers, Frauce from one power only. France had therefore the more 
burdensome obligation. Segur says, it is true that France was only liable to 
danger from Austria. France then makes a friend of her only formidable enemy, 
while Austria only delivers herself from one of many. 

+ But he tells us in a note in tom. ii. p. 440, that L’étude politique des nations 
Européennes, et les resumés historiques des grandes negociations dupuis la paix de 
Wesiphalie jusqu’a ce jour, formeront une partie supplémentaire.” We shall be 
anxious to see this supplement. 
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adopt itsown views of the justice or injustice of the proceedings 
of another, it is impossible to lay down rules for judging of such 
proceedings. It would be, he adds, too great a limitation of the 
meaning of the word “ balance” to confine it to the case of op- 
position to the aggrandizement of one power. | It applies also 
to the prevention of the degradation of another. «It was as 
essential to the safety of other states, to oppose the ‘dismem- 
berment of Austria at the death of Charles VI., as*to oppose 
the union of France and Spain into one monarchy. The law of 
nature authorizes the formation of a league. among: nations 
inhabiting the same part of the world, to repress the’ dispro- 
portionate strength of any one which appears incompatible with 
the independence of the others. It is no matter of surprise then, 
that nations have laboured at the establishment of a’ balance, 
general, or applicable to particular parts of Europe; and that 
“a change in these different systems has been regarded’ as a 
justifying cause of war.” However difficult it may be to cal- 
culate a just balance, the system is incontestably advantageous, ‘in 
restraining, through the risks or the apprehensions of war, a 
power ambitious of preponderance. 

These are our author’s views. The readers of our eighth volume 
(p. 50—55) are aware that we cannot recognize in the history of 
Europe that systematic principle of equilibrium which some authors 
have imagined. Yet we suspect that, between us and the present 
author, there is no substantial difference, although our mean- 
ing is differently expressed ; but we would observe that his.illus- 
trations support our opinion of the occasional character of the 
interference at least of England, in the wars of which the ba- 
lance of power was the professed object. The inadequate and 
reluctant assistance which Elizabeth gave to the Dutch, sprang 
partly from the conformity of religion, partly from apprehen- 
sions of the particular danger arising to England from the 
Spanish predominance on the opposite coast, and very much 
from personal dislike between Elizabeth and the widower of her 
sister, 

The interference of our William in the European wars’ is 
traced by our author himself to that King’s hatred of Louis XIV; 
but it is well known that, notwithstanding this antipathy against 
Louis, which William naturally felt as Prince of Orange, he 
would at one time have acknowledged a Bourbon King of Spain, 
and would perhaps have not framed the Grand Alliance, if Louis 
had recognized his title to the English throne. 

Continental readers will perhaps hardly concur in our opi- 
nion, that the support given by England to Maria Theresa is to 
be traced to the good “faith which has usually characterized the 
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English policy, ‘The Pragmatic Sanction had been guaranteed in 
1731 * without much deliberation, and in return for concessions 
supposed to be favourable to English interests now forgotten; 
and to the royal family of Spain, now our open enemy, From 
that time to the death of Charles VI., there had been no co- 
operation between England and the Emperor, who was left in 
the Polish War without support from the maritime powers. 
Nevertheless, not a moment was lost, after his death, even by 
the pacific Walpole, in promising to adhere to the engagements 
which had been contracted, upon by-gone inducements, nearly 
twenty years before.| ‘The German politics of George II. were 
also supposed to influence the renewal of the connection 
with Austria. 

It may be true, as our author remarks,t that any change in 
“the system of balance,” has been considered as a justifying 
cause of war: but it would be difficult to name one contest, of 
which the derangement of the balance has been truly the opera- 
tive cause. 

The reasons upon which wars are justified, says our author, 
are often different from the motives in which they originate.§ 

The wars for the succession of Spain, and for the Pragmatic 
Sanction, were ostensibly founded on the rights of the Archduke 
Charles and Maria Theresa: the real motive of England was 
jealousy of France, and desire to preserve the balance of power. 
France too made a pretence of the rights of the Elector of 
Bavaria, but really sought to humble Austria. The Seven 
Years’ War was justified by the violent measures of the French in 
Canada: the true motive was the destruction of the French navy. 
In like manner France was brought into the American war, not 
by vexations at sea, but by the wish to weaken England.|| 

All this is perhaps true, except that im the first two instances, 
that which is assigned as a secret motive was publicly avowed. 

Wars also sometimes originate in less statesmanlike motives, 


* By the second treaty of Vienna, 16th March, 1731, the Emperor engaged to 
abolish the Ostend Company, and entered into the arrangements of the Treaty of 
Seville for the establishment of Don Carlos in Italy.—Martens, Coll. des Traités, vol. 
viii. pt. 2, p, 213; Koch. ii. 

+ Charles VI. died 20th October, 1740. The King’s speech of November 18th 
announced his determination to adhere to his engagements. 

¢ Vol. i. p. 265. § Vol. ii. p. 244. 

|| In the “ Politique de tous les Cabinets,” by Favier and Segur, (iii. 172,) there is a 
curious opinion of Turgot, give in 1776, against assisting the American colonies. If, 
said he, the colonies should be subdued, it must be through the ruin of their resources, 
and England would lose the benefit of them. If they give way, and preserve their wealth, 
they will always be looking for independence, and oblige England to maintain a large 
force to keep them down. 
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as the love of Buckingham for Anne of Austria, and the desire 
of Louvois to divert Louis X1V. from his buildings, 

Mr. Fox on one occasion said, that war was justifiable only 
when the national honour was involved. This doctrine, if not 
absolutely correct, approaches to correctness more nearly than at 
first appears. Of the objects of war, very few perhaps are equi- 
valent to the evils which war produces; and if a nation consulted 
only the balance of profit and loss, it would often rather yield the 
disputed point than fight for it; but then comes in the point of 
honour. Concession is attributed to fear, and invites new en- 
croachments. A nation which bears insults, will not be 
trusted ; it loses its allies, and has no friend in the hour of dan- 
ger. Thus explained, the honour of a nation is inseparably 
lmked with its interests; and Fox’s dictum is neither paradox 
nor novelty. 

The point of honour, however, occurs in cases in which the 
interest would be questionable. A state may have distaut pos- 
sessions, which are to her no source of strength or riches; but she 
is bound by an honourable feeling towards these dependencies, to 
commence or continue a war, rather than surrender any of them to 
anenemy. It may be said, and with some reason, that this obliga- 
tion belongs to the great duty of sovereignty; and we come to this, 
that in national as in personal affairs, honour includes everything 
that is good, as well as great. 

Another case in which honour may impel us to go to war, 
when our immediate interests would counsel peace, is where we 
have bound ourselves to an ally; and this is a principal reason for 
avoiding permanent alliances or guaranties. Even here, a pro- 
portionate estimate of profit and loss would induce us to preserve, 
by good faith, our credit with other powers. 

But we are getting too deep into the law of nations* and state 
policy: we recur to what more immediately concerns the diplo- 
matist, for whom this “‘ Complete Treatise” is written. 


Our author discusses some important questions under the head 
of Droit des T'raités. ‘Treaties, he says, are binding, unless the 
negociator exceeds “ ses pouvoirs ostensibles”—that is, we pre- 
sume, the instrument which he exhibits at the foreign court as 
his authority for treating. ‘This doctrine is not conformable to 
the practice of Europe. In the commission given to a plenipo- 
tentiary, which is called his “ full powers,” the sae usually 


* If we had space to go into the Jaw of nations, we should hanes to vindicate, 
upon the very principles of this author, who nevertheless disapproves of it, the practice of 
England in regard to neutrals, and the manner in which her wars have been com- 
menced —a fruitful source of misrepresentation with French writers. 
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undertakes to confirm whatever the minister does; but it is per- 
fectly understood that the undertakings of a plenipotentiary are 
only binding when conformable to his instructions. It may at 
first sight appear unreasonable and dishonest, to disavow the acts 
of one to whom you have given “ full powers;” but those powers 
would, indeed, be tremendous, if they enabled an individual, sepa- 
rated from his own countrymen, to bind them, to any extent and 
‘for any time, and to dispose, according to his fancy, of the re- 
sources of an empire. When it is added, that a stipulation un- 
willingly adopted by a government, against its own view of neces- 
sity or expediency, would give way to the first plausible pretence 
for repealing it, the modern practice will be found conducive to 
the general good. 

It is, indeed, truly stated by our author, that a treaty is not 
binding until it is ratified; and he construes the article: for the 
exchange of ratifications, which is almost always to be found in a 
treaty, as implying, not that each sovereign will positively ratify 
the instrument, but that it shall have no validity until and unless 
it be ratified. We are rather inclined to hold, that a government 
is bound to ratify, except in the case already stated, of such an 
exceeding of power or departure from instructions, in.the nego- 
ciator, as to justify his prince’s disavowal. ‘Io justify this, there 
ought to be a manifest departure from the decided intentions of 
the prince. This is eminently one of the cases in which the 
principle of right and the sense of honour, which actuate a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman, ought to sway the counsels of a prince. If 
the agent, on a fair construction of his instructions, was autho- 
rized to insert the article in the treaty, or the passage in the deed, 
the principal ought not to disavow him merely because he has 
himself changed his mind. Nor is he honestly at liberty to with- 
hold his ratification, from any change that has occurred in the cir- 
cumstances of the parties. 

In our times there have been two celebrated instances of dis- 
avowed negociators. In 1800,* Count St. Julien signed preli- 
minaries of peace with France, which the emperor refused to 
ratify, alleging that the count had exceeded his powers. And 
Count d’Oubril signed at Paris, in 1806, a treaty on the part of 
Russia, which the Emperor Alexander refused to ratify, as con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of bis instructions.+ 

For the case of a minister departing from his instructions, we are 
referred to Wolsey’s negociation with Maximilian for the marriage 
of Henry VIII. with the Duchess Dowager of Savoy; when the 


* Ann. Reg. 1800, p. 206. t Ibid. 1806, p. 185. 
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rising priest anticipated the orders of his master for supplying a 
deficiency in his instructions.* 

A more recent example is in the consent of the Count 
d’ Aranda to sign the preliminaries of 1783, notwithstanding that 
his master, Charles ILI. of Spain, had commanded him to insist 
upon Gibraltar. “Il est des momens,” he said, “ od il faut 
savoir offrir sa téte a sa patrie. J’ accepte les deux Florides a la 
place de Gibraltar, et je signe la paix.”+ 

Physical impossibility of execution, though allowed as a ground 
for not fulfilling a treaty, is justly said to require an indemnity. 
Moral impossibility was the pretext used by France, in 1740, for 
refusing to fulfil her guaranty of the Pragmatic Sanction, when 
she pleaded a prior treaty with Bavaria. If used, it was indeed 
a pretext, as France had guaranteed the succession of Maria 
Theresa in 1735,{ in spite ‘of the remonstances of Bavaria, and 
made no treaty with Bavaria until after the death of Charles VI. 

It is urged by our author, that the earliest of two incompatible 
treaties ought to be preferred, and an indemnity given to the 
other party. But, in truth, a real indemnity can seldom be 
afforded; and the second treaty is (except in the case of a jus- 
tifiable cause of war with the former party) a breach of faith, 
equally contrary to honesty and to the law of nations. 


A minister ought to avoid committing his court to particular 
and permanent stipulations, which are very likely to lead either 
to perfidy or to misfortune. 

Frederic the Great is quoted with approbation, who consi- 
dered guaranties to be, “ like works of filigree, more fit to 


> 


please the eye than to serve any useful purpose. As applied to 
permanent guaranties, we concur in this opinion. A guaranty for 
the performance of a specific object, to be immediately accom- 
plished, is very proper; but an undertaking permanently, or for 
an indefinite time, to secure to any prince or state the possession 
of any part of his territory, or any right given to him by treaty, is, 
in every case which we can imagine, highly imprudent, and use- 
less also; because a state will seldom fulfil a guaranty given 
many years before, except in a case in which, without such an- 
cient guaranty, she would have done the same thing. Or if, upon 
that regard for the point of honour which we have claimed for 
England, she does act upon her guaranty, without conceiving it 


* Hume, vol. iii. p. 427. 

t Vol. ii. pp. 78,79. See Coxe’s Bourbon Kings of Spain, ch. 77, whereby it would 
appear that Lord Shelburne’s government had entertained the notion of ceding Gib- 
raltar. 

$ Flassan, Hist. de la Diplomatic Frangaise, vol. vs p. 195. 
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at the moment greatly for her interest, her aid will generally be 
languid, and she will get out of the scrape as soon as she can; 
perhaps after having done more harm than good to her ally. 

The guaranty of a dynasty is the worst of all. From any pledge 
of this sort England has been free for many years, and even when 
stipulating for the exclusion of the Bonapartes, would not gua- 
rantee the throne of the Bourbons, The only specific guaranty 
given by England in the Treaty of Vienna, is that of the domi- 
nions newly transferred to Prussia from the King of Saxony.* 
We know not why this exception was made to what appears to 
have been a general rule. Except that it will probably become a 
dead letter, some inconvenient and difficult questions might arise 
upon this stipulation. Itis a joint guaranty by England, Aus- 
tria, Russia and France. We should say generally, that one 
party to a guaranty may reasonably refuse to act upon it without 
the others,+ because it may fairly be presumed that she would 
not have pledged herself, except upon the faith of the powerful 
co-operation of her allies. As to England, it is certain that she 
would not have herself engaged to maintain Prussia in the pos- 
session of the Saxon provinces. Now, allowing that she 
would be exonerated from her obligation, by the defection of her 
three continental allies, will she be exonerated by the failure of 
one or more of them? And how, if it is by one of these allies 
that the guaranteed territory is invaded? By France, for instance, 
and with the connivance of Russia? While Austria alone sup- 
ports Prussia, is England bound to unite with Austria in defend- 
ing the Prussian territories ?—in other words, is she bound to enter 
into a war, arising probably out of matters with which she has 
little connection, because in the course of that war the integrity 
of the Prussian dominions is attacked? We are quite aware that 
the question would not really be decided as a technical question 
of international law. Grotius and Vattel would be quoted in 
speeches and manifestos; but the question of war or no war 
would be determined upon considerations of expediency. The 
guaranty would in fact be nothing but filigree. But we object 
to the creation of an occasion on which doubtful points in the 
law of nations must be agitated, and the good faith of England 
called in question. “ As it is evident,” we agree with our ancien 
ministre, “ that as such an obligation may have most serious con- 


* Art. xvii. Martens, Sup. vol. ii. p. 389. 

t We have taken our illustration from a treaty which was negociated by a departed 
minister, because we are unwilling to mix anything like politics of the day in our pre- 
sent discussion, And perhaps the whole of the circumstances under which some recent 
guaranties have been given, may not be before the public. But we would just observe, 
that supposing the constitution and nationality of Poland to have been by implication,— 
for specifically they were not,—guaranteed at Vienna, England onal not be called 
upon, single-handed, or even with France alone, to attempt by force to restore them. 
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sequences, the nation which contracts it ought not to determine 
upon it, except upon powerful considerations.” 

In laying down some fair rules for the interpretation of trea- 
ties, our author says nothing of the language m which they are 
drawn. Formerly the Latin language was used, and more re- 
cently the French: sometimes the language of each country is 
used in a separate copy, and this is by far the most fit practice, 
and was, we believe, always used by Mr. Canning. But it is 
very necessary that the translation should be well considered: we 
know of an instance in which a commercial treaty with one of 
the South American states was executed in Spanish and English. 
A question arose; the English quoted the treaty; the Americans 
affirmed a misquotation. It was found that the Spanish copy 
bore them out, and our civilians were of opinion that the Ame- 
ricans had a right to appeal to the instrument as it stood in their 
own language. The point was one of small importance, but 
enough to show the importance of our remark, 

Our author tells us* that the Latin language was used m the 
correspondence between European countries until the seventeenth 
century, when permanent legations came into use. It was then 
found, he says, that diplomatists, ignorant of the language of the 
several countries to which they were sent, found themselves ex- 
cluded from conversation with unlearned men, and from the 
society of women. The French language was then adopted. 
“ The elegance of Racine triumphed in Europe over the sublime 
vehemence of Shakspeare. The works of the French wits were 
read with avidity; every body tried to imitate the tone of French 
society; French became the language of courts.” However 
proud we are of our Shakspeare, Bacon, and others who flou- 
rished at the commencement of the seventeenth century, we can- 
not think that the English language had at that time any chance 
of becoming the court language of Europe. Its copionsness, 
precision, and variety, were not then sufficiently known: our insu- 
lation, which even now keeps us more distinct from the conti- 
nental countries than they are severally from each other, had not 
then been mitigated by the number of our travellers, and the in- 
tercourse of literature and science. It was the greater familiarity 
of other nations with France and Frenchmen, rather than a cri- 
tical comparison of the merits of Shakspeare and Racine, that 
gave the advantage to the French language. 

A great advantage it certainly is, to argue always in your own 
language, and to compel your adversary to learn it, and to make 
him answer you in the same language. England has lately taken 
care to limit this advantage, by a peremptory order to her foreign 





e Vol. i, p- 446, 
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agents, issued by Mr. Canning, to use no other than the English 
language in their written communications. Personal discussions 
are still almost always conducted in French; but all official notes, 
by which alone the country is bound, are now written in English.* 

Our author lays down a doctrine which is new to us, concern- 
ing those which he styles the articles accessoires of a treaty, 
These, he says, fall to the ground if the main treaty ceases; but 
the rupture of the accessory articles does not annul the principal 
articles. If by accessory articles, stipulations are intended re- 
lating to matters quite foreign to the main treaty, and not in- 
tended as part of the same compact, the doctrine is true; but 
such cases are rare, unless it be when the additional article con- 
tains no practical stipulation, but merely an undertaking to nego- 
ciate upon some separate point, commerce for instance, or 
boundary. When this is not the object of separate articles, their 
separation from the main treaty may be occasioned merely by 
their subject recurring at a later period of the negociation, or it 
may arise from the wish to avoid the communication of them to 
all the parties to whom the treaty is to be imparted, whether it be 
to foreign powers, or to the national assemblies of any of the 
powers. ‘The most remarkable instance of a separate article, in 
our modern history, is in that which was added to our treaty with 
Spain, of 5th July, 1614. By it, the King of Spain engaged not to 
enter into any engagement with France of the nature of the Family 
Compact, nor any other that might affect the independence of 
Spain, which might be injurious to the interests of his Britannic 
Majesty, or contrary to the strict alliance which was stipulated 
by the treaty.+ ‘The English government would not consent to 
make this a secret article, because they thought it right to com- 
municate it to England’s allies; but it was a separate article, and 
was not communicated to parliament with the treaty. We can- 
not doubt but that a breach of this article would have rendered 
null all the rest, and would have given England a just cause of 
war. 

When Mr. Canning, during the debates on the march of the 
French army into Spain, in 1823, laid this article before parliament, 
he was under some apprehension of having participated in an 
irregularity, by withholding it for so long a period. The more mo- 
dern practice has certainly been, to lay all ratified treaties before 
parliament, but it has only been adopted latterly, and was not the 

ractice of the reigns of William, Anne, or the first two Georges. 
t was only when treaties required a vote of money, or otherwise 


* See Mr. Rush’s ideas on the use of the French language, in our vol. xii. p. 212. 

+ State Papers, 1822-3, p. 76. 

¢“ As the treaty with the Crown of Denmark is attended with an expense, I have 
ordered the same to be laid before you.”—Speech of George II., January 27, 1735. 
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called for the aid of parliament, that there was an absolute neces- 
sity for communicating them. 

It is well known that in ancient days the fulfilment of treaties 
was secured by hostages: these are now disused. ‘The most re- 
cent instance of this in English history is that of the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. Some of the principal engagements on the part of 
England concerned America, and could not be executed contem- 
poraneously with those which regarded Europe. England, there- 
fore, sent the Earl of Sussex and Lord Cathcart as hostages into 
France, there to remain until the treaty should be fully executed.* 


The diplomatic character clothes a man with great privileges: 
he ought to make it a point of honour not to abuse them. ‘The 
immunity of a foreign minister from civil and criminal process 
appears to have been sometimes asserted too largely.+ fn Eng- 
land, it has never been admitted that the diplomatic character 
enables a man to commit crimes of all sorts with impunity, or 
with no punishment beyond recall.{ Our author mentions the 
case of a Dutch minister, at Hesse Cassel, accused of malversa- 
tion there as executor of a will. On his refusing to account, he 
was arrested. It would seem that the Landgrave acknowledged 
that he had done wrong. Perhaps it would be impossible to 
make a distinction, which should allow of process against a minis- 
ter, for acts not only entirely unconnected with his public character, 
but arising out of a voluntary assumption of a function; but if 
diplomatists are to be exempted from responsibility as executors, 
the best way would be to render them incapable of the office, or 
of any other which might lead to similar embarrassment. 

Ambassadors are, for state offences, liable at least to trans- 
mission beyond the frontiers. Under Henry IV. of France, the 
secretary of a Spanish ambassador was tried for conspiring with 
a Frenchman to put the King of Spain, during peace, in posses- 
sion of Marseilles. He was convicted, but Henry was contented 
with sending him back to Spain. In its remonstrance, the Spa- 
nish court did not rely so much upon the ambassadorial privilege, 
as upon the provocation given by Henry, in the assistance given 
to the Dutch, contrary to the treaty of Vervins. 

It is curious that the French ambassador at Madrid was at the 
same time found intriguing against Spain. 

The — Duke of Orleans arrested and sent to the frontier, 


* Koch. vol. ii. p. 421. +See Martens, Précis, b. vii. c. 5. 

¢ Martens mentions the case of the Count de Guerchy,- accused (in England) of 
poisoning. The count was ambassador here in 1763, and convicted the Chevalier 
d’Eon of a libel; but our periodicals take no notice of any accusation against the am- 
bassador himself. 
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Cellamar, the Spanish ambassador, employed by Alberoni in plots 
for depriving him of the Regency. On hearing of his arrest, 
Alberoni attempted, but in vain, to detain the French ambassador, 
who had taken his leave. For this detention there was no pre- 
tence. 

In noticing the immunities of diplomatists from certain duties, 
the author refers to the conduct of Lord Stuart and Prince 
Polignac, in voluntarily giving up the articles smuggled in their 
name in 1829. We fear that the abuse of the ambassador’s pri- 
vilege is still not entirely checked. 

Upon the “ Droit d’Asile,” the author appears to be a little 
inconsistent. He lays it down* that if a criminal takes refuge 
with an ambassador, who refuses to give him up, justice may take 
all measures to seize him “ dans l’hétel méme de la legation;” 
but in blaming the forcible seizure of Ripperda in the house of 
Lord Stanhope, he says that “ il n’y a point de cas od la maison 
d’un ministre ne doit étre un asile inviolable.”+ He says truly 
that the Spaniards were in every way wrong, because there had 
been a special agreement with the king for Ripperda’s remaining 
unmolested. Other cases mentioned do not throw much light 
upon the general question. ‘There was too little of equality be- 
tween Louis XIV. and Pope Alexander VII., to allow of any 
deduction from the violent measures taken against the pontiff in 
1664; and the disputes between France and Spain in 1636 arose 
out of special conventions. In a dispute which occurred at Co- 
penhagen there is a remarkable instance of the insolence which 
the minister of a great power may exhibit. The French ambas- 
sador, Chamilli, had unquestionably acted illegally in subjecting 
Danish subjects and soldiers to judicial interrogation. The 
Danish minister sent a strong but justifiable remonstrance. The 
Frenchman thus commenced his reply :— 

** I have received the letter which you have taken the trouble to write 
to me, on the 24th ultimo, of which the style appears to be so vandalish, 
that I should easily persuade myself that you had taken it from some 
archive of the time of King Dan, if the little experience which you have 
yet had in your office would have permitted you to become acquainted 
with such remote times.” { 

The sequel of the letter did justice to this introduction. 

This was too much even for the proud monarch whom Cha- 
milli represented, and the insolent ambassador was recalled. 

In considering the ways in which missions terminate, our au- 
thor tells us that letters of credence expire, if a revolution de- 
prives the sovereign of his throne, or if the form of government 


* Vol. ii. p. 176. + Ibid. p. 201. t Ibid, p, 195. 
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is entirely changed. But so long as a struggle is carried on by 
the adherents of an old government, foreign powers are not ob- 
liged to acknowledge the new. He instances the case of France 
in 1792.* 

An ambassador has no special privilege after death, entitling 
him to obsequies inconsistent with the general rule. “ Des 

wun ambassadeur est mort,” says a writer of the age of Louis 

IV., “ il rentre aussitét dans la vie privée.” + 

A minister abroad is likely to receive applications from his 
countrymen who conceive themselves aggrieved by the government 
under which they are residing. A foreigner cannot complain so 
long as he is placed on the same footing with the natives of the 
country in which he resides. The same rule is perhaps too 
weakly stated by our author, as applied to the administration of 
justice. Mr. Canning { was so clearly of opinion that an Eng- 
lishman in France was bound to bear all that was good and bad in 
the government of his temporary abode, that whenever complaint 
was made to him, he consulted French lawyers as to the justice of 
the complaint; and having taken due precaution to ensure impar- 
tiality, abided by their opinion. 

No state, we are told,§ ‘is bound to give up persons, to whatever 
country belonging, accused, or even convicted, who take refage 
in its territory; England, it appears, with France and Russia, 
have constantly refused such demands, when unauthorized by 
treaty. It is clear that the ends of general justice are often 
defeated by the adoption of this rule; and it would seem desi- 
rable to provide against the evil by special convention. An ob- 
jection usually entertained arises from political offenders, in whose 
case, it is apprehended, one government might be led to take a 
part, perhaps against its own views, in the internal politics of 
another, and to aid in tyrannical measures. 

This matter of giving up offenders is one to which there is 
nothing closely analogous in private life; and it may be most 
properly referred to that law of nations which is founded upon 
acknowledged practice. 

Questions of etiquette require a still more delicate treatment. 
Though great punctiliousness is absurd, a diplomatist is not to 
allow the nation which he represents to be disparaged evén ‘ih 
matters apparently trifling. 

There is much .under the head of “ Droit d’Egalité,” || con- 
cerning the rank of nations and sovereigns ; all which has however 
become of less importance, since the ministers assembled at the 


* Vol. ii. p. 205. + Ibid. p. 208. t Parl. Deb. 1823. vol. viii, p. 294. 
§ Vol. i. p. 285. || Vol. i. p. 353, 
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Congress of Vienna adopted the prudent course of waiving all 
disputed points of ceremony; and signed their public acts in the 
alphabetical order which the French language assigned to their 
respective nations. It is mentioned that France, Spain, Austria, 
and Russia, have each claimed general precedence, which how- 
ever has not been allowed to either of them. Portugal and Sar- 
dinia give place to England, Spain and France. Denmark yields 
to France only, and pretends to it over Sweden. It is remarkable 
that although republics generally give place to kings, Cromwell 
maintained for England the rank which she had occupied under 
her kings. Modern good sense has adopted a variety of expe- 
dients for avoiding disputes about matters of form and ceremony, 
generally upon the principle of alternation ; and when there is a 
stiff diplomate and haughty sovereign whom this will not content, 
a protest usually satisfies the offended dignity. 

In 1699 a dispute about etiquette had wellnigh left the 
emperor to negociate the second partition treaty without the co- 
operation of France. The Marquis de Villars, the French am- 
bassador, had been prevented, ona point of etiquette, from as- 
sisting at a court féte. He insisted upon an apology, would 
accept of none unless the Prince of Lichtenstein brought it to his 
own house, and was actually leaving Vienna, at the expiration of 
the period which he had prescribed, when the prince arrived by 
the order of the Emperor Leopold, and made the excuses, which 
were very haughtily received. 

In recommending that diplomatists should join in court re- 
joicings, the author mentions the refusal of the Duc de Morte- 
mart to assist at a Te Deum for celebrating the Russian victories 
over the Turks, because captured French banners were among the 
trophies exhibited in the churches; of this effect of natural feeling 
the Emperor Nicolas approved. On the other hand, when the 
pope’s legate at Lisbon refused to illuminate on the marriage of 
the Queen of Portugal in 1760, he was peremptorily sent out of 
the country. 

The 5th book} contains, under the head of “ Droit des Nego- 
ciations,” further explanations of diplomatic etiquette. The 
Ambassador, it appears, is the only minister who 1s considered 
as the representative of his sovereign.’ The other classes are, 
2. Envoys, ministers, and others, accredited to the sovereign ; 
3. Resident ministers; 4, Chargés d'affaires, accredited to the 
minister for foreign affairs. These are only agents. The rank 
of the several classes has been thus arranged by the courts of 


* Vol. ii. p. 79. t Voi. ii. p. 1. 
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Europe ;* which have also declared that the diplomatists should 
rank among themselves, in each class, according to the priority of 
arrival ; and that among powers which give each other the alterna- 
tion, the order of signature shall be decided by lot. 

We advert to a question involving much higher considerations. 
May a diplomatist employ corruption in order to obtain friends 
or intelligence? The law of nations, says the ancien ministre, 
regards it as lawful, but he doubts whether it is politic for a con- 
tinuance. We believe that it would neither be politic nor justi- 
fiable. We cannot altogether deny that there may be occasions on 
which bribery may be allowed; where there is a reasonable ground 
to suspect treachery, or a sudden and secret blow, it may per- 
haps not be dishonourable to verify the suspicions by corrupting 
individuals. It might be lawful, for example, for England, to 
purchase the secret articles of the Treaty of ‘Tilsit. The French 
court in all times has been profuse in its encouragement of cor- 
ruption. A curious account is given} to us of the expenditure of 
the Duc de Richelieu when ambassador at Vienna; but there is 
no evidence of any advantage derived from it. Prince Louis de 
Rohan, also ambassador at Vienna, is said to have expended 
immense sums, and to have mistaken doubtful facts for grave 
matters. A man who takes great pains to be informed of every 
occurrence will soon puzzle himself, and probably be exposed 
to intentional mystification. We have seen a letter from the late 
Lord Auckland, when minister at the Hague, about the year 
1792, which mentions another, sent by post, and meant to be 
intercepted ; this shows how little reliance is to be placed on do- 
cuments irregularly obtained. The same minister got possession 
by bribery of all the papers of the French legation, for several 
hours, while the French minister was absent on a party of plea- 
sure; but we believe that, generally speaking, English ministers 
deal sparingly either in corruption or artifice. 

Louis XIV. bribed freely,—queens, courtiers, and chancellors. 
He tried hard to gain our Marlborough, and curiously graduated 
his offers, according to the degree of favour he should obtain in 
the terms of peace ;—so much for Naples and Sicily, so much for 
Dunkirk, for Strasburgh, and so on.{ Marlborough, though 
accused of avarice, and capable of treachery, was not to be swayed 
by French money. 


At a later period the Comte de Vergennes, in reporting that 


* Protocol, 19 March, 1815, of the eight Powers who signed the Treaty of Paris, 
viz. Austria, France, England, Russia, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, and Sweden; and at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 21 Nov, 1818.—Vol. ii. pp. 10, 11. 


t Vol. i. p. 58, ¢ Coxe’s Marlborough, vol. iii. p. 33. 
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he had accomplished his master’s object, sent back the 3,000,000 
livres which had been entrusted to him for the purpose. 

A letter of Cardinal d’Ossat* to Henry IV. is quoted as afford- 
ing an instance of a necessary and justifiable falsehood. He had 
promised to the pope not to mention to any person the contents of 
a certain despatch which he had received from Henry. On the 
other hand, two other French agents were apprised that he had 
received despatches, and would communicate the contents to them. 
He was therefore under the necessity of denying to them that the 
despatch had arrived. ‘This lie is represented by our author + to 
have been necessary, to defeat the artifices of the court at which 
D’Ossat resided ; but it seems rather to have been his own country- 
men whom he deceived, although he adroitly made use of the oc- 
currence to obtain favour with the papal court. The justification, 
however, of the falsehood consists, not so much in its utility, as in 
the necessity under which D’Ossat lay, of either deceiving those 
who questioned him, or breaking his word. It is certain that there 
are occasions on which it is very difficult, if not impossible, to be 
scrupulously veracious and inviolably secret. We doubt whether 
there is any case in which a diplomatist, placed in this difficulty, 
ought to act otherwise than he would act as a private gentleman. 

Our ancient diplomate strongly coademns the practice of vio- 
lating the secrecy of the post;{ a practice, however, which he 
represents as very general in reference to diplomatic corres- 
pondence. ‘There are persons in every post-office who can restore 
the seal of an opened letter so as completely to conceal the viola- 
tion; and it has sometimes happened that the seal of the envelope 
and that of the enclosure have been interchanged. ‘There is little 
attempt at concealing the practice. A diplomatist once observed 
to the minister of the court at which he resided, that his despatches 
had been re-sealed, and that a private mark on the seal had been 
omitted. ‘“ True,” it was replied, “ you havé better engravers 
at Dresden than we have.” Even in London, the French ambas- 
sador complained to the Duke of Newcastle, that the despatches 
from his court had come to him sealed with the English seal. 
«« By a mistake in the office,” said the duke, with a smile. 

We have an account, too long for insertion, of the system of 
espionage over the post carried on at Dresden from 1736 to 
1750, by Siepmann and other councillors of state, and a consi- 
derable number of sworn agents, under the superintendence of 
Count Bruhl, minister of Augustus, King of Poland. All letters 


* Letter 12, Jan. 5, 1595; Lettres d’Ossat, vol. i. p. 329. 
t Vol. ii. p. 65. ¢ Ibid, p, 83. 
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from Berlin were opened; and when the operation delayed them, 
their dates were altered, and those of the answers also. The 
cipher and interesting papers of the Prussian legation were ob- 
tained by false keys and bribes. At first the letters were re-sealed 
in the usual manner by taking the impression; then the seals of 
the principal correspondents were permanently imitated. But 
all this unsealing and re-sealing took too much time, and the 
envelopes were then torn off and the addresses copied by a Baron 
Scheel, while an engraver imitated the seals. Still it was difficult 
to retain the primitive form of the Prussian despatches; these 
despatches soon appeared in cipher, and the “ besogne,” as it 
was called, was at fault, until by bribery and false keys the 
cipher was obtained. These ministerial delinquencies, like those of 
humbler practitioners, are generally betrayed by some imprudence : 
Count Bruhl one day alluded, in the presence of the Prussian 
minister, to something which he could only have known by perusing 
a cipher-despatch from Berlin. In the evening, information of the 
suspected treachery went off to the King of Prussia, in a letter, 
however, which was also perused by the Saxon, and a new cipher 
was returned, to which he had not the key. ‘The whole system 
became useless, and soon afterwards the Baron Scheel disap- 
peared mysteriously. The Prussian king revenged himself soon 
afterwards by corrupting the private secretaries of the Saxon 
cabinet, who for many years supplied him with all that was im- 
portant in the Saxon archives. 

In a long chapter* on the construction of ciphers, a curious 
instance is given of a mistake, of which the result was not 
unfavourable. The Brandenburg ambassador at Vienna advised 
his master, the Elector, Frederic III., to write with his own 
hand to the Emperor Charles VI., in order to expedite the 
negociations for the erection of Prussia into a kingdom. In 
this ciphered letter, 110, which signified the emperor, was 
mistaken at Berlin for 116, which designated a certain Father 
Wolff, chaplain to the Imperial Embassy at Berlin; to him, 
therefore, Frederic applied. The Jesuit, much flattered, used 
all his influence with his order at Vienna to second the elector’s 
wishes, and was successful ! 


We have enumerated enough of the functions of a diplomatist, 
to show that great and various qualifications are necessary for a 
successful ambassador. He ought unquestionably to possess acute- 
ness, sagacity, and discretion, together with good manners. 
These ought to be sought, at whatever expense, and in whatever 


° Vol. ii. Pp 130. 
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class of persons. There may be reasons for selecting, as the 
king’s representative to the more ancient monarchies, persons of 
high birth as well as good manners ; but no sovereign would now 
venture to put to a foreign minister the question which Philip II. 
of Spain put to the President Jeannin, “ Are you a gentleman?” 
« Yes,” answered the Frenchman, “if Adam was,” ‘“ Of whom 
are you the son?” “ Of my virtues,” replied Jeannin; by which 
rejoinder he is reported to have overcome the haughtiness of the 
Spanish monarch.* 

When in 1676 the ministers of the Emperor Leopold I. would 
have refused the title of Excellence to ambassadors who were not 
of noble birth, the great Elector, Frederic William of Bran- 
denburg, announced that he regarded only the merits of his envoys, 
and did not trouble his head about their ancestors. We hope 
not to be accused of favouring the aristocracy too much, when 
we say, that a plebeian minister employed at a monarchical court 
ought to compensate by a decided superiority of talents, for a 
deficiency in that which, so long as kings and nobles endure, will 
reasonably be held in esteem. The disposition of a despotic 
monarch towards a foreign government may doubtless be in- 
fluenced by the state of his feelings towards its representative : 
probably neither manners nor talents will turn a government 
from a decided purpose, manifestly for its interests; but when 
the sovereign hesitates between two courses, he may be turned 
by a trivial circumstance ; and it would be very bad policy to run 
the risk of offending him, by a want of deference to his preju- 
dices, be they reasonable or otherwise. It is remarkable that 
the “ great commoner” of the last century, in recommending 
Mr. Stanley to the Duc de Choiseul, speaks of him as a man 
“ who is descended from an illustrious family, and entertains noble 
sentiments.”+ The present minister for Foreign Affairs in 
France holds it of great importance that ambassadors should 
live with magnificence. The policy of the English government 
in this respect is daily becoming more niggardly ; and it may well 
be questioned whether, not only upon the considerations urged by 
the Duc de Broglie, but with the view of ensuring a good supply 
of talents, the reduction of diplomatic allowances is an act of 
wisdom. This is quite clear; the tendency of such reductions 
is in favour of the policy of Philip II. rather than of that of 
Frederic William. If we are not willing to pay a good price for 
talents and integrity, wherever we may find them, we must be 
content to employ men who derive fortunes from their ancestors. 


* Vol. ii. p. 17. 


t Mr. Pitt to the Duc de Choiseul, 4 May, 1761; Parl. Hist. vol. xvi. p. 1035. 
¢t Moniteur, 23 Feb. 1833, 
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It has sometimes been said that a man will be valued at the 
price which he puts upon himself; and haughtiness, if at all jus- 
tifiable by the rank and character of him who displays it, is fre- 
quently triumphant. Our author mentions an instance in Lord 
Stair, English minister at Paris, who had refused to go fur- 
ther than the bottom of his staircase to meet the regent Duke of 
Orleans. In this instance of Lord Stair, his haughty demeanour 
was successful, as he acquired the confidence of the regent, and 
kept the two courts in intimate union. 

Though the choice of a minister rests of course with the court 
which sends him, there are instances of refusal to receive particu- 
lar persons.* These are in times of peace; and it is said that an 
instance has occurred lately. We remember that when England 
appointed the late Lord Malmesbury to negociate at Lisle, in 
1797, the French government observed, that ‘‘ another choice 
would have appeared to the Directory to augur more favourably 
for the speedy conclusion of peace.” Lord Grenville’s answer 
was, that Lord Malmesbury would proceed without delay to 
Lisle, “ the remark of the Directory upon the choice which his 
majesty has thought fit to make of his plenipotentiary being cer- 
tainly of a nature not to require any answer.”*+ 

The reception and influence of a minister at a foreign court 
may be affected by trivial and accidental circumstances. When 
Segur was ambassador to the Empress Catherine, he prepared a 
speech for his first audience, and gave, as is customary, a copy of 
it to the Russian Chancery, in order that her majesty might know 
how to reply. An agreeable conversation with Count Cobentzel, 
in the ante-room, drove his speech out of his recollection, and he 
was under the necessity of drawing upon his own resources, 
Catherine, though somewhat surprised, returned a ready answer ; 
and Segur afterwards gave her to understand, that it was to her 
august appearance that his embarrassment was to be ascribed. 
She then told him of an ambassador who had been so much trou- 
bled at his audience as to get no further than “ Le roi mon 
maitre.” When he had thrice repeated this exordium, the empress 
came to his aid, assuring him that she had long been assured of 
the friendship of his master; but the poor man could get no fur- 
ther, and Catherine continued to hold him in contempt. To 
show how little credit is to be given to cotemporary history, we 
may remind our readers that this identical story was told, a few 


* A case is mentioned of a Mr. Goodricke, whom the Court of Sweden refused to 


receive in 1757, whereupon England broke off all diplomatic intercoursé. We cannot 
trace this occurrence further. 


+ Parl. Hist. vol. xxxiii. pp. 913, 914. 
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years ago, as of a then recent occurrence at Paris, on the presen- 
tation of a noble duke. 

Self-possession, no doubt, is essential to a diplomatist. When 
a living statesman, of high talents and character, was placed at 
the head of the Foreign Office in England, he solicited instruc- 
tion from the late Lord Malmesbury. “ Always keep your back to 
the light, and learn to take snuff”—was the brief recommendation 
of one of the ablest of our regular diplomatists. The objects were 
to conceal from his adversary the emotions of his countenance, 
and to obtain a few moments for deliberation before he spoke. 
The advice was good; but we attach most importance to the 
second part of it. The quickest man ought to give his thoughts 
time to cool before utterance. Neither in this, nor in any other 
particular, is there any essential difference between a diplomatic 
negociation, and a conference in which a gentleman may be 
engaged, wherein the interests of a friend or a principal are con- 
cerned. 

Our author’s remarks on the styles of diplomatic writings are 
more judicious than remarkable. 

In recommending a clear and precise style for diplomatic papers, 
he recommends particular attention to punctuation, and says, truly, 
that serious disputes may arise from the misplacing of a comma. 
Our readers may possibly be surprised at an objection, on our 
part, to high punctuation; but although we conceive that, in a 
printed book, frequent points are very useful, especially if it be 
likely to be read aloud, we would recommend to diplomatists, and 
all writers upon business, so to construct their sentences, even at 
the risk of inelegant lengthiness, as to make the meaning clear, 
however they may be printed or read. 

We would willingly conclude this article with a notice of the 
more eminent diplomatists, but an adequate description of the 
memoirs and letters of French diplomatists alone would make a 
long article. Sully, Boderie, Jeannin, Bassompiere, D’Estrades, 
D’Avaux, De Torcy, at once occur to us. We will find room 
for a few striking occurrences and eminent persons in English 
diplomacy. 

We have already mentioned Wolsey. One of the earliest 
pieces of regular diplomacy on our records, is the paper of in- 
structions given by the elder Cecil to the younger, in the year 
1597 ;* when Robert Cecil, with two other commissioners, went 
over to dissuade Henry IV. from concluding the treaty of Ver- 
vins, ‘These instructions, which form the last state-paper penned 


* Strype’s Annals, (Oxford,) vol. iv. p. 451. 
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by Lord Burghley, are able, and illustrative of the policy of 
Elizabeth, truly English in object, but somewhat mystified in 
mode.* The despatches of Robert Cecil are also well worthy of 
perusal, either as helps to history, or as reports of conversations. 
Cecil treated with the king himself, but was not deterred by the 
rank of the negociator from taxing France roundly with a breach 
of treaty; he conducted himself with ability worthy of his father 
and his queen, with whose policy it was not inconsistent. that 
some of his proceedings were avowedly to “ win time.” 

The next of our regular diplomatists who obtained celebrity is 
Henry Wotton, well known to the readers of Isaac Walton, He 
was resident at Florence and Venice, and employed by James I. 
in the affairs of Bohemia. Some of his despatches in the Re- 
liquiaw Wottoniane savour of the formal style of his thaster. At 
Venice, it is said, “ by a fine sorting of fit presents, curious and 
not costly entertainments, always sweetened by various and plea- 
sant discourse; with which, and his choice application of stories, 
and his elegant delivery of all these, even in their Italian language, 
he first got, and still preserved, such interest in the state of 
Venice, that it was observed (such was either his merit or his 
modesty) they never denied him any request.” Wotton’s maxim 
for young travellers, in his celebrated letter to Milton, * Il volto 
sciolto, 1 pensieri stretti,” (an open countenance, and a close 
breast,) betrays the experienced diplomatist and man of the 
world. But he is chiefly remembered by his entry in an album, 
at Augsburg in Germany: “ Legatus est vir bonus peregré missus 
ad mentiendum reipublice causa.” ‘This unlucky piece of banter 
drew upon Wotton, some years afterwards, the wrath of the famous 
libeller, Scioppius, who maintained that the sentiment thus re- 
corded was a principle of the Protestant religion, and the rule of 
conduct of Wotton’s master, James I. Although Wotton made 
a satisfactory defence, it appears that James was so much dis- 
pleased as never afterwards to employ him.+ 

Bulstrode Whitelocke was named ambassador to Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden, in 1653, just before the assumption of the pro- 
tectorate by Cromwell ; his appointment was preceded by a warm 
debate in Parliament on the question whether he was “a godly 
man.” This embassy, which ended in the treaty of 1654, still 
in force, has been very fully and agreeably reported.t His 
speech to the queen, by command of his superiors the Common- 


wealth of England, is as complimentary as the representative of 
an emperor could have made it. 


* Birch’s Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth. t Walton’s Lives, p, 878. 
¢ Whitelocke’s Swedish Embassy, London, 1772. 
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Sir William Temple’s fame as a negociator is not confined to 
his own country. The triple league of 1668 is even now men- 
tioned in Europe as his work. ‘Though his cotemporaries speak 
of him as exceedingly vain, and his biographers ascribe to him 
that undefined disorder, the spleen, he was excellent as a nego- 
ciator ; chiefly through his well-known plainness and sincerity. 
By these qualities he gained the confidence of the republican De 
Witt, who trusted him in a way certainly not familiar to more 
accomplished diplomatists. The States desired a stipulation to 
which ‘Temple had no power to accede ;— 


“I told them at last,” he says,* “ that I was sure the States would 
not think fit to lose the effect of the league proposed upon such a point 
as this, and that they intended only to have the advantage of seeing his 
majesty’s resolution in answer to my letter, before they concluded, with 
resolutions, however, that this should not hinder at last ; that I foresaw 
many things might arise in ten days’ time, to break all our good inten- 
tions, and some more than I had told them, or could at present; that 
if they knew me, and how far I was to be trusted where I gave my 
word, I would propose an expedient to them ; but being so new among 
them, I thought it was to no purpose: there I paused. They desired 
me I would propose, however, and sol did ; which was, that we should 
proceed to draw up the whole project, and sign as soon as was possible ; 
and that in case I afterwards received his majesty’s leave, in answer of 
my Friday’s letter, to insert those provisional articles, I would freely 
declare it to them, and insert them in a separate article, to be a part of 
the defensive league. They both looked awhile one upon another, and 
after a pause, Monsieur De Witt gave me his hand, and after a compli- 
ment upon the confidence he had taken in my face, and in the rest of 
my dealing since our first commerce, told me, that if I would promise 


them what I had said, en homme de bien, they would ask no further 
assurance of me.” 


Although he was not quite so successful at Nimeguen, where 
he was associated with that learned diplomatist and civilian, Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, he had other opportunities of exhibiting the 
‘advantages of straight-forwardness. 

The Duke of Marlborough has always been deemed equally 
skilful in negociation asin arms. He scorned not to use flattery : 
his address to Charles XII. greatly exceeds in adulation that of 
the republican Whitelocke to Christina : 

** I present to your majesty a letter, not from the chancery, but from 
the heart of the queen, my mistress, and written with her own hand. 
Had not her sex prevented it, she would have crossed the sea to see a 
prince admired by the whole universe. I am in this particular more 


* Letter to Lord Arlington, Jan. 24, 1668-69. 
+ Temple’s Works, vol. ii. p. 48, folio edit. 
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happy than the queen, and I wish I could serve some campaigns under 
so great a general as your majesty, that I might learn what I yet want 
to know in the art of war.”* 


Marlborough’s conduct is, no doubt, an illustration of the 
connection between diplomacy and force-+ And the same may 
be said of Sir George Byng’s expedition to Sicily, contem- 
poraneous with Mr. Stanhope’s negociation at Madrid. The 
correspondence { of Bolingbroke, preceding the peace of Utrecht, 
exhibits much ability ; and is sometimes very entertaining, espe- 
cially when Prior was his correspondent. The negociations at 
Utrecht afford the last instance of the employment of a bishop 
in a diplomatic character; Dr. Robinson, who was Lord Privy 
Seal, being one of the negociators. Lord Strafford, who was the 
other, is said to have doubted whether, being the representative 
of a queen, he ought not to present himself in female attire. He 
appears to have been a touchy person, and Bolingbroke’s letters 
to him contain judicious and conciliatory rebukes. 

Bolingbroke, who fled his country, when impeached, after the 
accession of the House of Hanover, used these remarkable ex- 
pressions in a letter to Lord Peterborough :§ 


“* As to my conduct in the negociation for a peace, I shall want no 
justification. I have, it is true, acted as boldly in the promoting that 
good work as your Lordship used to do when you thought the interest 
of your country at stake, and I tell you without any gasconade that I 
had rather be banished for my whole life because I have helped to make 
the peace, than be raised to the highest honours for having contrived to 
obstruct it.” 


The reigns of George I. and II. are the English age of diplo- 
macy, and produced some able diplomatists. Little, however, 
is known of their writings, beyond what Archdeacon Coxe has 
givento us. Sir re Keene|| appears to have deserved his 


praises. His despatches are full and interesting, and his views 
apparently correct. We would refer particularly to those in 
which he relates the part he took in the negociations between 
Carvajal, minister of Ferdinand VI. of Spain, and the agents 
of Maria Theresa, one of whom was Farinelli, the singer, whom, 
according to her own account,§] she flattered, in order to obtain 


his interest. 


* Coxe’s Marlborough, vol. ii. p. 194. + See p. 6, ante. 

t For a specimen, see the letter of Jan. 19, 1712-13 ; Bolingbroke’s Correspondence, 
vol. iii. p. 306. The original instructions to the plenipotentiaries are not quite clear as 
to the point of the Duke of Anjou. 

§ May 2, 1712; Corresp. vol. ii. p. 503. 

|| Coxe’s Kings of Spain, vol. iii. pp, 115, ch. 51. 

q Coxe’s Austria, vol. iii, p, 375, 
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Sir Robert Murray Keith is another diplomatist, justly cele- 
brated by Coxe. He represented England at Vienna, in the 
interesting times of Maria Theresa and Kaunitz. His conversa- 
tions* with the Empress Queen, previous to the conclusion, or 
rather, perhaps, to the publication, of the French Alliance of 
1756, are remarkable ; not more for the light which they throw 
on the causes of the alliance, than as instances of energetic 
remonstrance to a sovereign and a female by an English 
minister. Every word, however, confirms Segur’s view of the 
causes of the treaty of 1756, as resulting naturally from the 
union between England and Prussia; and the imperial complaint 
of a requisition to furnish troops under the defensive alliance 
with England, while she really wanted them for the safety of her 
dominions, illustrates our observations upon the improvidence of 
such alliances, 

Lord Chatham was engaged in negociations when secretary of 
state. His style is manly, as might have been expected ; occa- 
sionally, perhaps, somewhat haughty + 

The curious in etiquette will observe that Mr. Stanley, in 
breaking off the negociation, announces to the enemy the mar- 
riage of his royal master, “ as the state of war has no influence 
over the personal sentiments of the King of England with regard 
to their most Christian majesties.” 

In reference to the American war, we will only mention the 
declaration§ against France which is attributed to the historian 
Gibbon. It is, indeed, not strictly an official declaration, but it 
is an elaborate answer to the French memorial; and in noticing 
in detail the complaints of France, which may now be confidently 
denominated pretexts, as opposed to real motives, it treats ably 
some important points of the law of nations. 

To pass to more modern times, the late Earl of Malmesbury 
is the most eminent of recent diplomatists. His successful nego- 
ciation in Holland, in 1787, when the authority of the house of 
Orange was restored in spite of the opposition of the French, 
has been celebrated by his friend George Ellis.|| His letters 
from Paris and Lisle, in 1796 and 1797, are excellent specimens 
of a report, in which long and miscellaneous conversations are 


* Coxe’s Austria, vol. iii. ch. 31. 

t See particularly a letter to Mr. Bussy, 24 July, 1761; Negociations for Peace, 
1761; Parl. Hist. vol. xvi. p. 1018. See also Ann. Reg. i761. 

t It is not absolutely without justice that he is accused (vol. ii. ps 73) of a want 
of precision, as his answer to the French proposition for establishing certain epochs, for 
the uti possidetis. His letter was, and might fairly be, misunderstood. 

§ Annual Register, 1779, p. 397. 

|| History of the Dutch Revolution in 1787. 
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related. He possessed in so high a degree the talent of retaining 
in his memory detailed conversation, that the Empress Catherine 
on one occasion acquiesced in his recollection of a joint con- 
ference between them. 

We had occasion to mention in a former volume* the Declara- 
tion against Spain in 1796.+ Other declarations issued during 
Lord Grenville’s administration of the Foreign Office, are also 
worthy of perusal;{ but the most celebrated document bearing 
the signature of that upright statesman, is the answer which he 
returned in January, 1800,§ to the overture made by Bonaparte 
when First Consul. On this occasion, England peremptorily 
refused to treat with the French government, by reason of the 
revolutionary and aggrandizing spirit which France had displayed 
during the war. Lord Grenville on this occasion spoke thus of 
the exiled family :— 


“ The best and most natural pledge of its reality, and permanence 
of a change of system, would be the restoration of that line of princes 
which for so many centuries maintained the French nation in prosperity 
at home, and in consideration and respect abroad : such an event would 
at once have removed, and will at any time remove, all. obstacles in the 
way of negociation or peace. It would confirm to France the unmo- 
lested enjoyment of its ancient territory; and it would give to all the 
other nations of Europe, in tranquillity and peace, that security which 
they are now compelled to seek by other means.” 


Although in conformity with the uniform professions of Mr. 
Pitt, there was a disclaimer of interference with the form of go- 
vernment in France, there were, even among the friends of the 
administration, doubts of the wisdom of thus bringing forward 
the Bourbons.||_ In truth it did neither good nor harm, but it was 
very obvious to the misrepresentation which it encountered. It is 
scarcely possible that good should result, and very probable that 
evil will follow, from the unnecessary introduction of an invidious 
topic. 

‘Tn fact, we did at no distant period make peace with Bona- 
parte, to the exclusion of the Bourbons. ‘The negociations for 
this peace first brought forward Lord Liverpool as a diplomatist.{ 


* Vol. viii. pp. 395, 394. 

t We have been told, on high authority, that the belief. which we entertained in 
common with many cotemporaries, that Mr. Canning was the principal author of this 
manifesto, is not founded. . 

t Oct. 29, 1793, Parl. Hist. vol. xxx. p. 1597; Dec, 27, 1796, Parl. Hist. 
vol, xxxii. p. 1436; Oct. 28, 1797, vol. xxxiii, p. 903. 

§ Jan. 4, vol. xxxiv. p. 1198. 

|| See F. Q. R. viii. 36. 

{ We have only the French account of these negociations, published at Paris, and 
re-published in London in 1803. 
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There is nothing so remarkable in his notes as clearness and good 
sense. Each party began with pretensions it was obliged. to 
abandon. Lord Liverpool managed his concessions without dis- 
credit. The great fault lay in the definitive treaty, which in 
truth was not definitive, and ought to be a warning to all negocia- 
tors. It was eminently a case for a first aud second treaty, be- 
cause there were many arrangements to be made with other 
powers. The second and definitive treaty ought not to have been 
signed, and the conquests restored, until all these arrangements 
(chiefly concerning Malta) had been complete. 

In the negociations which preceded the rupture, there were 
some notes which obtained great applause. One* in particular, 
answering M. Otto’s complaints of the English newspapers, and 
the hospitality exercised towards the Bourbon princes, was gene- 
rally and deservedly praised. 

Lord Whitworth’s reports of his conversations with Bonaparte, 
in whose behaviour there was “ a total want of dignity as well as 
of decency,”+ are very curious and amusing. 

Mr. Pitt never having been officially engaged i in diplomacy, we 
have not much of his writing upon foreign affairs. His paper 
upon the terms of peace, in 1805, has been formerly noticed ;} 
it has the perspicuity which belongs to a clear understanding. 
The part which he took in the Foreign Office, during the incum- 
bency of Lord Mulgrave, has been the subject of an amusing 
anecdote.§ It is not improbable that he was the author of the 
note in which Bonaparte’s overture was rejected in 1805.|| It is 
clear and simple. 

Mr. Fox was more accustomed to diplomacy. We cannot 
enter into a criticism of his negociation of 1806;§] but we would 
observe that, except in the commencement, which was somewhat 
theatrical, his despatches assumed the character of those which he 
had been ‘accustomed to condemn. His style, however, was much 
more familiar and easy** than Lord Grenville’s; though not at all 
more successful in inducing France to abandon her « extravagant 
pretensions. One cause of the familiarity of Mr. Fox’s des- 
patches is probably the almost constant omission of the king’s 


* 28 August, 1802. Parl, Hist. vol. xxxvi. p. 1271. 

+ P. 1310. 

t Vol. viii. p. 42. 

§ A foreigner attached to the Foreign Office is said to have described with some humour, 
Lord Mulgrave’s writing, scratching, re-writing, and re-scratching his brouillons ; and 
finally exclaiming, “ I must go to Mr. Pitt.” 

|| Ann. Reg. 1805, p. 616. 

q{ Parl. Deb. vol. viii. p. 92. 

** See particularly Nos. 7 & 9. 
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name, One of his letters* is a good specimen of an official 
rebuke. Lord Grey, we presume, was the author of the mani- 
festo which followed the rupture of there negociations.+ But 
we say nothing of living statesmen. 

Of Lord Castlereagh’s character as a diplomatist we have 
already given our opinion.{ His style assuredly cannot be com- 
mended; but we repeat that his diplomatic communications were 
in substance such as became an English minister, and that their 
occasional inelegance never interfered with the clearness and the 
manliness of their purport. 

If his papers have neither the stateliness of Lord Grenville’s, 
the simplicity of Mr. Fox’s, nor the vigorous acuteness and preci- 
sion of Mr. Canning’s, they answered their purpose well; more 
especially where it was, to deprecate objection, and reconcile vari- 
ous interests. 

The declaration against, America,§ is a good specimen of a 
paper losing force through ‘its length, and occasional awkward- 
ness of construction, yet efficient through the truth of its recitals, 
and the correctness of its arguments. In the unsuccessful com- 
munications which preceded it, as well as his other negociations 
with the United States, Lord Castlereagh preserved his character 
for moderation and firmness. 

We now come to Mr. Canning, and certainly the diplomatic 
papers of which he was the undoubted author leave it indifferent 
whether he had much share in the Declaration of 1796. It is 
impossible to read any one of these without recognizing a vigor- 
ous understanding, and a mind of acute perception. He to 
whom the instruction is addressed knows at once what he is to 
say and do, and why; the hostile critic, or the opposing party, 
must encounter facts and arguments with contradiction, having 
no pretence for evading them. His manifestoes, his instructions, 
and his communications with the ministers of other powers, are 
equally eminent. The Declaration against Russial|.in 1807 is a 
masterly specimen; and has the more merit because the mani- 
festo§ on the part of Russia was a paper of much ability. 
Nothing can be better than the instructions addressed during 
his first administration to Lord Granville Leveson Gower, after 
the conclusion of the treaty of Tilsit ;** and those which he issued 


* No. 26, addressed to Lord Yarmouth, on the premature production of his powers, 
Lord Yarmouth’s answer shows that he had not acted heedlessly. 

+ Oct. 21, 1806, p. 209. In the Annual Register of this year (p. 800) is a most 
interesting picture of wrongs sustained from France, in a manifesto issued by Prussia, at 
Erfurt, October 9th. 

t Vol. viii. p. 40. § Jan. 9, 1813. Parl. Deb. vol. xxiv. p. 363. 

|| Parl. Deb. vol. x. p. 118. q{ Page 218. 

** Papers relative to Russia, Parl. Deb.x. 110. See particularly Nos. 9 & 10. 
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on the invasion of Spain in 1823 * are excellent. Sagacity and 
firmness are both conspicuous in his correspondence with Austria 
and Russia,} when those powers, really bound to France, were 
affecting the character of mediators. 

During his second administration, a period of peace, his com- 
munications were personal, or through British ministers abroad ; 
but the papers which have been published, and his speeches in 
parliament upon foreign affairs, leave no room to doubt, that the 
same excellencies pervaded his diplomacy; a masterly exposure 
of mystification in others, and a clear assertion of his own policy. 

He sometimes brought into use his habitual playfulness. Ina 
negociation of minor importance, some Dutch ministers had sent 
him on unreasonable projet. He began the next conference by 
thanking them for their amusing joke, successfully refused to 
treat the proposition seriously, and thus got rid of it.{ 


Englishmen have always been in the habit of depreciating the 
representatives of their nation abroad. ‘They are always said to 
be outwitted by the clever Frenchman, the wily Italian, or the 
politic German. It would be difficult to establish, by facts, the 
justice of this depreciation. It will not be established in any 
instance, unless it be shown that a continental diplomatist has 
by dexterity, deceit, or persuasion, obtained some concession hurt- 
ful to the interests of England. It is not established simply by 
showing that an English minister has yielded a point, which by 
perseverance he might have maintained. ‘The question is, whe- 
ther reasonably, and with a view to the permanent interests of 
his country, he ought to have maintained it, We do not believe 
that English diplomatists, either of these or of former days, would 
suffer in comparison with those of other nations. 

It appears to be now the plan of government, to make a regu- 
lar profession of diplomacy, with promotion, having regard to 
length of service and seniority: but not to give the higher ap- 
pointments exclusively to these professional diplomatists, We 
believe this to be a judicious course. 

There are few diplomatists who may not get some useful hints 
from the book which we have here reviewed ; and we trust that 
we, too, have done them a useful service in pointing out some 
documents and passages of history connected with their pursuits. 
It may be true that neither diplomatist nor statesman can often 
recur to an occurrence of former days, as a sure rule for his con- 


* Parl. Deb. N. S. vol. viii. p.904. See particularly, Nos. 2, 6, 11, 13,17, 20, 25, 


i Papers relative to Russia and Austria, vol. x. p. 100, 110, 195. 
¢ His poetical dispatch in cypher has been noticed in vol. ix. pp. 272, 275. 
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duct on a new occasion; but the whole mass of facts belonging 
to a particular branch—defensive alliances for instance, or gua- 
ranties—does furnish principles which are almost universally 
applicable. There are indeed smaller matters in which precedents 
are almost as operative in diplomacy as in law. And it is at 
least unseemly, not to be familiar with the illustrations used by the 
diplomate with whom you treat. 

We do not recommend the imitation of any particular diplo- 
matist: we have instanced several, perhaps of equal, but cer- 
tainly of various qualifications. ‘The man of plain and simple 
manners cannot hope to fascinate like him who can render every- 
thing he does agreeable; but he may obtain equal success through 
a confidence in his sincerity. Even a lofty and repulsive bearing 
may be successful, if it be not artificial. ‘The great rule is, in 
manners, to be natural, in purpose, to be honest. If he follow 
this rule, we will match the English diplomatist with all the 
polished craft of the world. 


Arr, I1.—Histoire Pittoresque de la Convention Nationale, et 
de ses Principauxr Membres. Par M,.L..... Conventionel. 
4vol. 8vo, Paris. 1833. 


Tue French Revolution is a subject on which neither history 
nor public opinion have been able as yet to pronounce an impar- 
tial verdict ; nor is it perhaps possible that the opinions of mankind 
should ever be unanimous, upon the varied events which marked 
its course. ‘The passions excited were so fierce, the dangers in- 
curred so tremendous, the sacrifices made so great, that the judg- 
ment not only of contemporary but of future generations must be 
warped in forming an opinion concerning it ; and as long as men 
are divided into liberal and conservative parties, so long will they 
be at variance in the views they entertain in regard to the great 
strife which they first maintained against each other. 

There are some of the great events of this terrible drama, how- 
ever, concerning which there appears now to be scarcely any dis- 
crepancy of opinion. The execution of the king and the royal 
family—the massacre of the Girondists—the slaughter in the 
prisons, are generally admitted to have been, using Fouché’s 
words, not only crimes but faults ; great errors in policy, as well 
as outrageous violations of the principles of humanity. ‘These 
cruel and unprecedented actions, by drawing the sword and 
throwing away the scabbard, are allowed to have dyed with un- 
necessary blood the career of the Revolution; to have needlessly 
exasperated parties against each other; and by placing the leaders 
of the movement in the terrible alternative of victory or death, 
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rendered their subsequent career one incessant scene of crime and 
butchery. With the exception of Levasseur de la Sarthe, the 
most sturdy and envenomed of the republican writers, there is no 
author with whom we are acquainted, who now openly defends 
these atrocities; who pretends, in Barrére’s words, that “ the tree 
of liberty cannot flourish unless it is watered by the blood of kings 
and aristocrats;” or seriously argues that the regeneration of 
society must be preceded by the massacre of the innocent and the 
tears of the orphan. 

But although the minds of men are nearly agreed on the true 
character of these sanguinary proceedings, there is a great diver- 
sity of opinion as to the necessity under which the revolutionists 
acted, and the effects with which they were attended on the pro- 
gress of freedom. The royalists maintain that the measures of 
the Convention were as unnecessary as they were atrocious; that 
they. plunged the progress of social amelioration into an ocean 
of blood; devastated France for years with fire and sword; 
brought to an untimely end above a million of men; and finally 
riveted about the neck of the nation an iron despotism, as the 
inevitable result and merited punishment of such criminal ex- 
cesses, The revolutionists, on the other hand, allege that these 
severities, however much to be deplored, were unavoidable in the 
peculiar circumstances in which Duan was then placed: they 
contend that the obstinate resistance of the privileged classes to 
all attempts at pacific amelioration, their implacable resentment 
for the deprivation of their privileges, and their recourse to foreign 
bayonets to aid in their recovery, left to their antagonists no alter- 
native but their extirpation; that in this “ mortal strife” the 
royalists showed themselves as unscrupulous in their means, and 
would, had they triumphed, been as unsparing in their vengeance, 
as their adversaries ; and they maintain, that notwithstanding all 
the disasters with which it has been attended, the triumph of the 
Revolution has prodigiously increased the productive powers and 
public happiness of France, and poured a flood of youthful blood 
into her veins. 

The historians of the Revolution, as might.have been expected, 
incline to one or other of these two parties. Of these the latest 
and most distinguished are Lacretelle on the royalist side, and 
Mignet and Thiers on that of the Revolution, the reputation of 
whose works is now too well established to require us to enter 
here into an appreciation of their merits or defects, or to be 
affected by our praise or our censure. The work now before us, 
which is confined to the most stormy and stirring period of the 
Revolution, does not aspire, by its form, to a rivalry with all or 
any of those we have just mentioned. It consists of a series of 
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graphic sketches of the National Convention, drawn evidently by 
one well acquainted with the actors in its terrific annals, and inter- 
spersed with a narrative composed at a subsequent period, with 
the aids which the memoirs and historians of later times afford. 
As such, it possesses a degree of interest equal to any work on 
the same subject with which we are acquainted. Not only the 
speeches, but the attitudes, the manner, the appearance, and very 
dress of the actors in the drama are brought before our eyes. The 
author seems, in general, to speak from his own recollections; the 
speeches which he has reported are chiefly transcribed from the co- 
Jumns of the Moniteur ; but in some instances, especially the con- 
versations of Danton, Robespierre, Barrére, and the other leaders 
of the Jacobins, we suspect that he has mingled his historical 
reminiscences with subsequent acquisitions, and put into the 
mouths of the leading characters of the day, prophecies too accu- 
rate in their fulfilment to have been the product of human sagacity. 
Generally speaking, however, the work bears the impress of inti- 
mate acquaintance with the events and persons who are described ; 
and although from being published without .a name, it has not 
the guarantee for its authenticity which known character and re- 
spectability afford, yet, in so far as internal evidence is concerned, 
we are inclined to rank it with the most faithful narratives of the 
events it records which have issued from the press. Its general 
accuracy, we are enabled, from a pretty extensive comparison of 
the latest authorities, to confirm. We shall give some extracts, 
which, if we are not greatly mistaken, will justify the tone of 
commendation in which we have spoken of it. 

The period at which the work commences is the opening of the 
Convention, immediately after the revolt on the 10th of August 
had overturned the throne, and when a legislature, elected by 
almost universal suffrage, in a state of unprecedented exaspera- 
tion, was assembled to regenerate the state. 

Robespierre and Marat, the Agamemnon and Ajax of the de- 
mocracy, are thus ably sketched : 


“ Robespierre and Marat—enemies in secret, to external appearance 
friends—were early distinguished in the Convention ; both dear to the 
mob, but with different shades of character. The latter paid his court 
to the lowest of the low, to the men of straw or in rags, who were then 
of so much weight in the political system. The needy, the thieves, the 
cut-throats—in a word, the dregs of the people, the caput mortuum of 
the human race, to a man supported Marat. 

“ Robespierre, albeit dependant on the same class to which his rival 
was assimilated by his ugliness, his filth, his vulgar manners, and dis- 
gusting habits, was nevertheless allied to a more elevated division of it : 
to the shopkeepers and scribes, small traders, and the inferior rank of 
lawyers. These admired in him the politesse bourgeoise; his well- 
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combed and powdered head, the richness of his waistcoats, the whiteness 
of his linen, the elegant cut of his coats, his breeches, silk stockings 
carefully drawn on, bright knee and shoe buckles ; every thing, in short, 
bespoke the gentlemanly pretensions of Robespierre, in opposition to the 
sansculottism of Marat. 

“ The shop-keepers and the lower ranks of the legal profession never 
identify themselves with the populace, even during the fervour of a revo- 
lution. There is in them an innate spirit of feudality, which leads them 
to despise the canaille and envy the noblesse: they desire equality, but 
only with such as are above themselves, not such as would confound them 
with their workmen. The latter class is odious to them ; they envy the 
great, but they have a perfect horror for those to whom they give employ- 
ment; never perceiving that the democratic principle can admit of no 
such distinction. This is the reason which made the aristocratie bour- 
geoise prefer Robespierre ; they thought they saw in his manners, his 
dress, his air, a certain pledge that he would never degrade them to the 
multitude; never associate them with those whose trade was carried on 
in the mud, like Marat’s supporters. Amidst these divisions, one fixed 
idea alone united these opposite leaders; aud that was, to give such a 
pledge to the Revolution as would render it impossible to doubt their sin- 
cerity, and that pledge was to be the blood of Louis XVI.”—vol. i. p. 28. 


Roland and his wife, the beautiful victim of Jacobin vengeance, 
are thus pourtrayed : 


“ Roland was a man of ordinary capacity, but he obtained the repu- 
tation of genius by means of his wife, who thought, wrote, and spoke 
for him. She was a woman of a most superior mind; with as much 
virtue as pride, as much ambition as domestic virtue. Daughter of an 
engraver, she commenced her career by wishing to contend with a 
queen ; and no sooner had Marie Antoinette fallen, than she seemed 
resolute to maintain the combat, no longer against a person of her own sex, 
but with the men who pretended to rival the reputation of her husband. 

** Madame Roland had great talent, but she wanted tact and modera- 
tion. She belonged to that class in the middling ranks that scarcely 
knows what good breeding is; her manners were too brusque ; she trusted 
implicitly to her good intentions, and was quite indifferent in regard to 
external appearances, which, after all, are almost every thing in this world. 
Like Marie Antoinette, she was master in her own family ; the former 
was king, the latter was minister ; her husband, whom she constantly put 
forward, as often disappeared in her presence, which gave rise to the bon 
mot of Condorcet: ‘ When I wish to see the minister of the interior, I 
never can see any thing but the petticoat of his wife.’ ‘This was strictly 
true: persons on business uniformly applied to Madame Roland instead 
of the minister ; and whatever she may have said in her Memoirs, it is 
certain that unconsciously she opened the portfolio with her own hand. 
She was to the last degree impatient under the attacks of the tribune, 
to which she had no means of reply, and took her revenge by means of 
pamphlets and articles in the public journals. In these she kept up an 
meessant warfare, which Roland sanctioned with his name, but in which 
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it was easy to discover the warm and brilliant style of his wife.”— 
i. 38. 

These observations exhibit a fair specimen of the author’s 
manner, It is nervous, brief, and sententious, rather than eloquent 
or impressive. The work is calculated to dispel many illusions 
under which we, living at this distance, labour, in regard to the 
characters of the Revolution, They are here exhibited in their 
genuine colours, alike free from the dark shades in which they 
have been enveloped by one party, and the brilliant hues in which 
they are arrayed by the other. In the descriptions, we see the 
real springs of human conduct on this elevated stage; the same 
littlenesses, jealousies, and weaknesses which are every day con- 
spicuous around us in private life. 

The Girondists in particular are stripped of their magic halo by 
his caustic hand. He displays in a clear light the weakness as well 
as brilliant qualities of that celebrated party: their ambition, in- 
trigues, mob adulation, when rising with the Revolution; their 
weakness, irresolution, timidity, when assailed by its fury. Their 
character is summed up in the following words, which are put into 
the mouth of Lanjuinais, one of the most intrepid and noble- 
minded of the moderate party. 

“ The Girondists are in my mind a living example of the truth of the 
maxim of Beaumarchais : ‘My God! what idiots these men of talent 
are!’ All their speeches delivered at our tribune are sublime ; their 
actions are inexplicable on any principles of common sense. They 
amuse themselves by exhausting their popularity in insignificant attacks, 
and waste it by that means in such a manner that already it is almost 
annihilated. ‘They destroyed themselves when they overturned the mo- 
narchy; they flattered themselves that they would reign afterwards by 
their virtue and their brilliant qualities, little foreseeing how soon the 
Jacobins would mount on their shoulders. At present, to maintain them- 
selves in an equivocal position, they will consent to the trial of the king, 
flattering themselves that they will decide his fate—-they are mistaken : 
it is the Mountain, not they, that will carry the day, The Mountain is 
so far advanced in the career of crime that it cannot recede. Besides, it 
is indispensable for it to render the Gironde as guilty as itself, in order 
to deprive it of the possibility of treating separately: that motive will 
lead to the destruction of Louis XVI.”—i. 142, 143. 


These observations are perfectly just; whether they were made 
by Lanjuinais or not at the period when they are said to have 
been spoken, may be doubtful; but of this we are convinced, that 
they contain the whole theory and true secret of the causes which 
convert popular movements into guilty revolutions. It is the early 
commission of crime which renders subsequent atrocities unavoid- 
able; men engage in the last deeds of cruelty to avoid the punish- 
ment of the first acts of oppression. ‘The only rule which can 
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with safety be followed, either in political or private life, is uni- 
formly to abstain from acts of injustice ; never to do evil that good 
may come of it; but invariably to ask, in reference to any pro- 
posed measure, not merely whether it is expedient, but whether 
it is just. If any other principle be adopted—if once the system 
is introduced of committing acts of injustice or deeds of cruelty, 
from the pressure of popular clamour, or the supposed expediency 
of the measures, the career of guilt is commenced, and can seldom 
be arrested. The theory of public morals, complicated as it may 
appear, is in reality nothing but a repetition, on a greater scale, of 
the measures of virtue in private life ; crime cannot be committed 
with impunity in the one more than the other, with this difference, 
that if the individuals who commit the wrong escape retribution, 
it will fall on the state to which they belong. 

One of the most important steps in the progress of the Revo- 
lution, and from which so much evil subsequently flowed, was the 
failure in the impeachment of Marat by the Girondists in 1792. 
Marat’s defence on that occasion, which is here given, is a choice 
specimen of the revolutionary talent which then exercised so 
powerful a sway. 


“* I am accused of having conspired with Robespierre and Danton for 
a triumvirate; that accusation has not a shadow of truth, except so 
far as concerns myself.—I am bound in duty to declare that my col- 
leagues, Danton and Robespierre, have constantly rejected the idea alike 
of a triumvirate or a dictatorship.—If any one is to blame for having 
scattered these ideas among the public, it is myself; I invoke on my own 
head the thunder of the national vengeance—but before striking, deign 
to hear me. 

‘* When the constituted authorities exerted their power only to enchain 
the people; to murder the patriots under the name of the law, can you 
impute it to me as a crime that I invoked against the wicked the tem- 
pest of popular vengeance ?—No—if you called it a crime, the nation 
would give you the lie; obedient to the law, they felt that the method | 
proposed was the only one which could save them, and assuming the 
rank of a dictator, they at once purged the land of the traitors who in- 
fested it.— 

“* shuddered at the vehement and disorderly movements of the people, 
when I saw them prolonged beyond the necessary point; in order that 
these movements should not for ever fail, to avoid the necessity of their 
recommencement, I proposed that some wise and just citizen should 
be named, known for his attachment to freedom, to take the direction 
of them, and render them conducive to the great ends of public free- 
dom.—If the people could have appreciated the wisdom of that pro- 
posal, if they had adopted it in all its plenitude, they would have swept 
off, on the day the Bastile was taken, five hundred heads from the conspi- 
rators. Every thing, had this been done, would now have been tranquil. 
—For the same reason, I have frequently proposed to give instantaneous 
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authority to a wise man, under the name of tribune, or dictator,—the 
title signifies nothing; but the proof that I meant to chain him to the 
public service is, that I insisted that he should have a bullet at his feet, and 
that he should have no power but to strike off criminal heads.—Such was 
my opinion; I have expressed it freely in private, and given it all the cur- 
rency possible in my writings; I have affixed my name to these com 
sitions: I am not ashamed of them; if you cannot comprehend them, 
so much the worse for you.—The days of trouble are not yet terminated ; 
already # hundred thousand patriots have been massacred because you 
would not listen to my voice; a hundred thousand more will suffer, 
or are menaced with destruction; if the people faulter, anarchy will 
never come to an end. I have diffused those opinions among the public; 
if they are dangerous, let enlightened men refute them with the proofs 
in their hands: for my own part, I declare I would be the first to adopt 
their ideas, and to give a signal proof of my desire for peace, order, and 
the supremacy of the laws, whenever I am convinced of their justice.— 
**Am I accused of ambitious views? I will not condescend to vindicate 
myself ; examine my conduct ; judge my life. If I had chosen to sell my 
silence for profit, I might have now been the object of favour to the 
court.—What on the other hand has been my fate? I have buried 
myself in dungeons ; condemned myself to every species of danger; the 
sword of twenty thousand assassins is perpetually suspended over me ; 
I preached the truth with my head laid on the block.—Let those who 
are now terrifying you with the shadow of a dictator, unite with me; 
unite with all true patriots, press the Assembly to expedite the great 
measures which will secure the happiness of the people, and I will 
cheerfully mount the scaffold any day of my life.""—vol. i. pp. 75, 76. 


We have given this speech at length, because it contains a fair 
sample of revolutionary logic, and displays that mixture of truth 
and error, of generous sentiments and perverted ambition, which 
characterized the speeches as well as the actions of the leaders. 
Marat was well acquainted with his power before he made these 
admissions; he knew that the armed force of the multitude would 
not permit a hair of his head to be touched; he already saw his ad- 
versaries trembling under the menaces which encircled the hall, 
and the applause of the galleries which followed his words; he 
had the air of generous self-devotion, when in truth he incurred no 
real danger. The principles here professed were those on which 
he and his party constantly acted. Their uniform doctrine was, 
that they must destroy their enemies, or be destroyed by them; 
that the friends of the Revolution were irrevocably engaged in 
a strife of life or death with the aristocracy; that there was no 
alternative in the struggle—it must be victory or death. Such 
were the maxims of the Jacobins, and we should greatly err if we 
ascribed them to any peculiar or extraordinary ferocity or wicked- 
ness in their character. ‘They sprung entirely from their early com- 
mission of unpardonable offences, and the recklessness with which 
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they perpetrated acts of violence and spoliation, the moment that 
they obtained supreme power. ‘The conclusion to be drawn from 
this is, not that the progress of innovation and social amelioration 
inevitably leads to wickedness, but that the commission of one 
crime during its progress necessarily occasions another, because it 
is in the commission of the second that impunity for the first is 
alone looked for; and therefore, that the only way during such 
trying times to prevent the progress from terminating in disaster, 
“is steadily to adhere tg the principles of justice and humanity; 
and if violence is once unavoidable, to revert to the temper and 
moderation of happier times, the moment that such a return is 
practicable. 

The Jacobin Club, the Dom-daniel where all the bloody scenes 
of the Revolution were hatched, must ever be an object of interest 
and curiosity to future ages. "The author's picture of it is so 
graphic, that we shall give it in his own words, for fear of weak- 
ening their force by translation ; ; it will also serve as a fair spe- 
cimen of his style. 


“ Le club des Jacobins était véritablement le double de la puissance 
souveraine, et la portion la plus energique: on ne pouvait assez la re- 
douter, tant sa susceptibilité était extréme et ses vengeances terribles, 
Il se montrait inquiet, pusillanime, méfiant, cruel et feroce; il ne con- 
cevait la liberté qu’avec le concours des prisons, des fers, et & demi- 
noyée dans le sang. Tous les maux, tous les crimes, toutes les resolu- 
tions funestes, qui pendant trois années desolérent la France, partirent 
de cet antre d’horreur. Les Jacobins dominérent avec une tyrannie 
épaisse, vaste et lourde, qui nous enveloppa tous comme un cauchemar 
permanent. Inquisition terrible, violente, et néanmoins cauteleuse, il se 
nourrissait d’épouvante calculée, de fureurs, de denonciations, et de 
Veffroi général qu'il inspirait. Les plus importans parmi les revolu- 
tionaires tirérent de la toute leur force, et en méme temps ne cesstrent de 
flagorner, d’aduler ce club, et cela avec autant de persistance, que de 
bassesse: a tel point la masse du club avait du pouvoir, et a tel point 
celui qu’obtenaient des particuliers devait remonter 4 lui, comme a son 
origine unique. 

“ Jamais un homme d'honneur, jamais la vertu parée de ses qualités 
précieuses ne purent tre soufferts dans cette société: elle était antipa- 
thique avec tout ce qui n était pas _entaché d'une maniére quelconque. 
Un voleur, un assassin, y trouvait plus d’affinité que le volé ou le victime. 
Le propos célébre, Qu’as tu fait pour étre pendu, si l'ancien regime reve- 
nait? pouvait s’applique également & la morale, qu’d la “politique. 
Quiconque se presentait avec une vie exempte de reproches devenait sus- 
pect . nécessairement: mais l’impur inspirait de l’intérét, et se trouvait 
en harmonie, ou en point de contact avec les habitués de ce clodque. Le 
club se reunissait a l’ancien couvent des Jacobins, dans la Rue St. 
Honoré, au local de la bibliothéque: c’était une salle vaste de forme 
gothique. On orna le local de drapeaux tricolores, de devises anarchiques, 
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de quelques portraits et bustes des revolutionaires les plus fameux. J’ai 
vi, bien antérieurement au meurtre de Louis XVI., deux portraits, ceux 
de Jacques Clement et de Ravaillac, environnes d’une guirlande de chéne, 
en maniere de couronne civique: au-dessous leur nom, accompagné de 
la date de leur regicide, et au-dessus il y avoit ces mots, Ils furent 
heureux —ils tuerent un roi.” —tom. i. pp. 110—112. 


It may be imagined from these and similar passages that the 
author is a royalist: but such in reality is not the case. He is 
equally severe on the other parties, and admits that he himself 
acquiesced in all the savage measures of the Convention. ‘The 
Jacobins in fact have become equal objects of detestation to 
all parties in the Revolution: to the royalists, by the cruelties 
which they exercised—to the republicans, by the horror which 
they excited, and the reaction against the principles of popular 
government which they produced. The description of them by 
Thiers and Mignet is nearly as black as that given by our author. 

It is a curious speculation what it is during revolutionary 
troubles that gives an influence to men of desperate charac- 
ter. Why is it that when political institutions are undergoing 
a change, the wicked and profligate should acquire so fearful an 
ascendancy? ‘That thieves and robbers should emerge from their 
haunts when a conflagration is raging, is intelligible enough,—but 
that they should then all at once become omnipotent, and rule 
their fellow citizens with absolute sway, is the surprising phe- 
nomenon. In considering the causes of this catastrophe in France, 
much is no doubt to be ascribed to the corrupt and rotten state 
of society under the monarchy, and the total want of all those 
habits of combination for mutual defence and support, which 
arise from the long-continued enjoyment of freedom. More how- 
ever, we are persuaded, is to be ascribed to the general and 
unparalleled desertion of their country by the great majority of 
the nobility and landed proprietors, and their imprudent—to give 
it no severer name—union with foreign powers to regain their 
privileges by main force. If this immense and powerful body of 
men had remained at home, yielded to the torrent when they 
could not resist it, and taken advantage of the first gleams of re- 
turning sense and moderation, to unite with the friends of order 
of every denomination, it is impossible to doubt that a great barrier 
against revolutionary violence must have been erected. But what 
could be done by the few remaining priests and royalists, or by 
the king on the throne, when a hundred thousand proprietors, 
the strength and hope of the monarchy, deserted to the enemy, 
and appeared combating against France under the Austrian 
eagles? ‘J'here was the fatal error. Every measure of severity 
directed against them or their descendants, appeared justifiable to 
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a people labouring under the terrors of foreign subjugation ; if 
they had remained at home and armed against the stranger, as the 
worst mediator in their internal dissensions, the public feeling 
would not have been so strongly roused against them, and many 
of the worst measures of the Revolution would have been pre- 
vented. The comparatively bloodless character of the English 
civil war in the time of Charles I. is in a great measure to be 
ascribed to the courageous residence of the landed proprietors 
at home, even during the hottest of the struggle ; and but for that 
intrepid conduct, they might, like the French noblesse, have been 
for ever stript of their estates, and the cause of freedom stained 
by unnecessary excesses. 

Our author visited Dumourier when he returned to Paris, to 
endeavour to stem the torrent of the Revolution.—On that occa- 
sion, the general addressed him in these remarkable words.— 


“If the men of honour in the country would act as I do, these 
miserable anarchists would speedily be reduced to their merited insig- 
nificance, and France would be delivered ; but they fear them, and the 
terror which they inspire constitutes their whole strength. I shall 
never permit them at least to extend their power over my determi- 
nations.’ 

** Dumourier was right; it is the weakness of honest men which in 
every age has constituted the strength of the rabble.”—vol. i. p. 128. 


He mentions a singular fact, well known to all who are tolerably 
acquainted with the history of the Revolution, which remarkably 
illustrates the slender reliance which during the fervour of a revo- 
lution can be placed on the support of the populace.— 


“ The Girondists trusted to their patriotism, to the pledges they bad 
never ceased to give to the popular cause; they constantly flattered 
themselves that the people would keep their qualities in remembrance ; 
and experience never taught them that the people, ever ungrateful and 
forgetful of past services, have neither eyes nor ears but for those who 
flatter them without intermission. They had another reason for their 
confidence, in the enormous majority which had recently re-elected Petion 
to the important situation of mayor of Paris.—No less than 14,000 
voices had pronounced in his favour, while Robespierre had only 23, 
Billaud-Varennes 14, and Danton 11. The Girondists flattered them- 
selves that their influence was to be measured in the same proportion; 
that error was their ruin, for they continued to cling to it down to the 
moment when necessity constrained them to see that they stood alone 
in the commonwealth. Bailly, the virtuous Bailly, that pure spirit who 
had the misfortune to do so much evil with the best intentions, had only 
two votes.” —vol. i. p. 130. 


Thus the Girondists, only a few months before their final arrest 
and overthrow by the mob of Paris, had fourteen thousand votes, 
while Robespierre and Danton, who led them out to the slaughter, 
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had only thirty-four. Whence arose this prodigious decline of 
popularity in so short a time, and when they had done nothing in 
the intervening period to justify or occasion it? Simply from this, 
that having latterly endeavoured to repress the movement, that 
instant their popularity dissolved like a rope of sand, and they 
were consigned in a few months to the scaffold by their late noisy 
supporters. 

This respectable writer adds his testimony to a fact now gene- 
rally admitted, that the well-known novel of Faublas gave a cor- 
rect picture of the manners of France at the outset of the Revo- 
lution. In such a corrupt state of society, it is not surprising that 
political change should have led to the most disastrous results ; 
nor can any thing be imagined much worse than the old regime. 

* Louvet de Courtray, born at Paris in 1764, was the son of a shop- 
keeper, and made his debut, not as an advocate, but as a shopman in the 
employment of Brault, the bookseller. He there acquired a taste for 
literature, which he soon made known by his well-known novel of Fau- 
blas, The Revolution commenced, and despite its agitation, the ‘ Amours 
and gallant Adventures of the Chevalier de Faublas’ soon obtained a 
deserved reputation. You find in that book a faithful picture of the 
manvers of the age—its levity, its follies; the mode of life of good 
company is there accurately depicted ; and if decency is little respected, 
it is because it met with as little respect at the period when the hero of 
the story was supposed to be living.’"—vol. i. p. 145, 

But we must hasten to yet more interesting scenes. The ap- 
pearance of the Duke of Orleans when he voted for the death of 
the king is thus described. 


“ Egalité, walking with a faultering step and a countenance paler 
than the corpse already stretched in the tomb, advanced to the place 
where he was to put the seal to his eternal infamy ; and there, unable 
to utter a word in public unless it was written down, he read in these 
terms his fearful vote : 

“ ¢ Exclusively governed by my duty, and convinced that all those who 
have resisted the sovereignty of the people deserve death, my vote is for 
Dears !’ 

“* Oh, the monster!’ broke forth from all sides ; ‘ how infamous !’ 
and general hisses and imprecations attended Egalité as he returned 
to his seat. His conduct appeared so atrocious, that of all the assassins 
of September, of all the wretches of every description who were there 
assembled, and truly the number was not small, not one ventured to applaud 
him ; all, on the contrary, viewed him with distrust or maledictions ; and 
at the conclusion of his vote, the agitation of the assembly was extreme. 
One would have imagined from the effect it produced, that Egalité, by 
that single vote, irrevocably condemned Louis to death, and that all 
that followed it was but a vain formality.”—vol. ii. p. 48. 


One of the most instructive facts in the whole history of the 
Revolution, was the unanimous vote of the assembly on the guilt 
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of Louis. Posterity has reversed the verdict: it is now unani- 
mously agreed that he was innocent, and that his death was a 
judicial murder. ‘That the majority, constrained by fear, misled 
by passion, or seduced by ambition, should have done so, is in- 
telligible enough; but that seven hundred men should unani- 
mously have voted an innocent man guilty, is the real pheno- 
menon, for which no adequate apology can be found even in the 
anxieties and agitation of that unhappy period. Like all other 
great acts of national crime, it speedily brought upon itself its 
own punishment. It rendered the march of the Revolution 
towards increasing wickedness inevitable, because it deprived its 
leaders of all hope of safety but in the rule of the multitude, sup- 
ported by acts of universal terror. 

The result of the vote which, by a majority of forty-seven, con- 
demned Louis to death, is well described : 


“When the fatal words were pronounced, an explosion of satanic 
joy was expected from the tribunes: nothing of the kind occurred. An 
universal stupor took possession of the whole assembly, damping alike 
the atrocious hurras and the infernal applause. The victory which had 
been obtained filled the victors with as much awe as it inspired the van- 
quished with consternation ; hardly was a hollow murmur heard ; the 
members gazed at each other in death-like silence ; every one seemed to 
dread even the sound of his own voice. There is something so over- 
powering in great events, that those even whose passions they most com- 
pletely satisfy, are restrained from giving vent to their feelings.”— 
vol, ii, p. 61. 


The death of the king, and its effect on the people, is very im- 
pressive : 


** The sight of the royal corpse produced divers sensations in the 
minds of the spectators. Some cut off parts of his dress; others sought 
to gather a few fragments of his hair; a few dipped their sabres in his 
blood ; and many hurried fram the scene, evincing the most poignant 
grief in their countenances. An Englishman, bolder than the rest, threw 
himself at the foot of the scaffold, dipped his handkerchief in the blood 
which covered the ground, and disappeared. 

In the capital, the great body of the citizens appeared to be over- 
whelmed by a general stupor: they hardly ventured to look each other 
in the face in the streets: sadness was depicted in every countenance: a 
heavy disquietude seemed to have taken possession of every mind. The 
day following the execution they had not got the better of their consterna- 
tion, which appeared then to have reached the members of the Convention, 
who were astonished and terrified at so bold a stroke, and the possible 
consequences with which it might be followed. Immediately after the 
execution, the body of Louis XVI. was transported into the ancient ce- 
metery of the Madeleine : it was placed in a ditch of six feet square, with 
its back against the wall of the Rue d’Anjou, and covered with quick- 
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lime, which was the cause of its being so difficult afterwards, in 1815, to 
discover the smallest traces of his remains. 

“ The general torpor, without doubt, paralysed many minds, but 
shame had a large effect upon others. It was certainly a deplorable 
thing to see the king put to death without the smallest effort being made 
to save him from destruction ; and on the supposition that such an attempt 
might have led to his assassination by the Jacobins, even that would have 
been preferable to the disgraceful tranquillity which prevailed at his 
execution. I am well aware that all who had emigrated had abandoned 
the king; but as there remained in the interior so many loyal hearts 
devoted to his cause, it is astonishing that no one should have shown 
himself on so rueful an occasion. Has crime then alone the privilege of 
conferring audacity? is weakness inseparable from virtue? I cannot 
believe it, although every thing conspired to favour it at that period, when 
the bravest trembled and retired into secrecy.” —vol. ii. pp. 13, 14. 


The Girondists were far from reaping the benefits they ex- 
pected from the death of the king; Lanjuinais’s prophecy in this 
respect proved correct: it was but the forerunner of their own 
ruin. 


“The death of Louis, effected by a combination of all parties, satisfied 
none. The Girondists in particular, as Lanjuinais had foretold, found 
in it the immediate cause of their ruin. Concessions made to crime 
benefit none but those who receive them: they make use of them and 
speedily forget the givers. ‘This was soon demonstrated; for no sooner 
was the trial of Louis concluded by his death, than the Jacobins com- 
menced their attacks on Roland, the minister of the interior, with such 
vehemence, that on the day after the king’s execution he sent in his resig- 
nation. 

“ The Girondists did every thing in their power to prevent him from 
proceeding to this extremity: his wife exerted all her influence to 
make him retain his situation, offering to share all his labours, and take 
upon herself the whole ete ae It was all in vain: he declared 
that death would be preferable to the mortifications he had to undergo 
ten timesaday. What made his friends so anxious to retain him was 
their conviction that they could find no one to supply his place. 
They clearly saw their situation, when it was no longer possible to apply 
aremedy. The Mountain, strong through their weakness, overwhelmed 
them: already it broke through every restraint, and the system of 
terror, so well organized after the revolution of the 10th August, was 
put into full activity.” —vol. ii. pp. 153, 154. 


It has never yet been clearly explained how Robespierre rose 
to the redoubtable power which he possessed for sixteen months 
before his death. His contemporaries are unanimous in their 
declarations that his abilities were extremely moderate, that his 
courage was doubtful, and his style of oratory often tiresome and 
perplexed. How, if all this be true, did he succeed in rising to the 
head of an assembly composed of men of unquestioned ability, 
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and ruled by the boldest and most audacious orators in France? 
How did he compose the many and admirable speeches, close in 
reasoning, energetic in thought, eloquent in expression, which he 
delivered from the tribune, and which history has preserved to illus- 
trate his name ? Supposing them tohave been written by others, how 
did he maintain his authority at the Jacobin Club, whose noctur- 
nal orgies generally took a turn which no previous foresight could 
have imagined, and no ordinary courage could withstand? How 
did he conduct himself in such a manner as to destroy all his 
rivals, and, at a time when all were burning with ambition, con- 
trive to govern France with an authority unknown to Louis X1V.? 
The truth is, Robespierre must have been a man of most extraor- 
dinary ability; and the depreciatory testimony of his contem- 
poraries probably proceeded from that envy which is the never- 
failing attendant of sudden and unlooked-for elevation. The 
account of the system he pursued in order to raise himself to 
supreme power, is pregnant with instruction. 

“It was at this period (March, 1793) that Robespierre began to 
labour seriously at the plan which was destined to lead him to the dic- 
tatorship. It consisted, in the first instance, in getting rid of the Gironde 
by means of the Mountain; and secondly, in destroying by their aid 
every man of the ancient regime, capable by his rank, his talent, or 
his virtue, of standing in his way. It was indispensable to reduce to 
his own level all the heads above himself which he suffered to exist, and 
among those which it was necessary to cut off, he ranked in the first 
class those of the Queen and of Egalité. Having done this, his next 
object was to destroy the Mountain itself : he resolved to decimate it in its 
highest summits, in such a manner that he alone would remain, and no- 
thing oppose his governing France with absolute sway. Robespierre at 
the same time assailed with mortal anxiety all the military reputations 
which might stand in his way; and, in the end, death delivered him from 
every general from whose opposition he had anything to apprehend. 

* That this frightful plan existed, is but too certain; that it was exe- 
cuted in most of its parts, is historically known. That it did not finally 
succeed, was merely owing to the circumstance that the Jacobins, made 
aware of their danger before it was too late, assailed him when he was 


unprepared, and overturned him in a moment of weakness.”—vol. ii. pp. 
192—195. 


Fouquier-Tinville, the well-known public accuser in the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, is drawn in the following graphic terms :— 

** Fouquier Tinville, a Picard by birth, born in 1747, and procureur 
in the court of the Chatelet, exhibited one of those extraordinary cha- 
racters in which there is such a mixture of bad and strange qualities as to 
be almost inconceivable. Gloomy, cruel, atrabilious: the unsparing 
enemy of every species of merit or virtue; jealous, artful, vindictive : 
ever ready to suspect, to aggravate the already overwhelming dangers of in- 
nocence, he appeared impervious to every feeling of compassion or equity ; 
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justice in his estimation consisted in condemnation; an acquittal caused 
him the most severe mortification; he was never happy but when he 
had sent all the accused to the scaffold: he prosecuted them with an 
extreme acharnement, made it a point of honour to repel their defences : 
if they were firm or calm in presence of the judges of the tribunal, his 
rage knew no bounds. But with all this hatred to what generally 
secures admiration and esteem, he showed himself alike insensible to the 
allurements of fortune and the endearments of domestic life: he was a 
stranger to every species of recreation: women, the pleasures of the 
table, the theatres, had for him no attractions. Sober in his habits of 
life, if he ever became intoxicated, it was with the commonest kind of 
wine. ‘The orgies in which he participated had all a political view, as, 
for example, to procure a feu de file ; on such occasions he was the first 
to bring together the judges and juries, and to provoke Bacchanalian 
orgies. What he required above every thing was human blood. 

“ A feu de file, in the Jacobin vocabulary, was the condemnation to 
death of all the accused. When it took place, the countenance of Fou- 
quier Tinville became radiant; no one could doubt that he was com- 
pletely happy; and to attain such a result he spared no pains. He was, 
to be sure, incessantly at work: he went into no society, hardly ever 
showed himself at the clubs: it was not there, he said, that his post lay. 
The only recreation which he allowed himself was to go to the place of 
execution, to witness the pangs of his victims: on such occasions his 
gratification was extreme. 

“ Fouquier Tinville might have amassed a large fortune: he was, on 
the contrary, poor, and his wife, it is said, actually died of starvation, 
He lived without any comforts: his whole furniture, sold after his de- 
cease, only produced the sum of five hundred francs. He was distin- 
guished by the appearance of poverty and a real contempt of money. No 
species of seduction could reach him: he was a rock, a mass of steel, 
insensible to every thing which usually touches men, to beauty and 
tiches: he became animated only at the prospect of a murder which 
might be committed, and on such occasions he was almost handsome, so 
radiant was the expression of his visage. 

“ The friend of Robespierre, who fully appreciated his valuable qualities, 
he was the depository of his inmost thoughts. The Dictator asked him 
one day, what he could offer him most attractive, when supreme power 
was fully concentrated in his hands. ‘ Repose,’ replied Fouquier Tin- 
ville, ‘ but not till it is proved that not another head remains to fall : 
incessant labour till then.’ ’’"—vol. ii. 216, 217. 


On reading these and similar passages regarding the Reign of 
Terror, and the characters which then. rose to eminence, one is 
tempted to ask, is human nature the same under such extraordie 
nary circumstances as in ordinary times; or is it possible, that by 
a certain degree of political excitement, a whole nation may go 
mad, and murders be perpetrated without the actors being in 
such a state as to be morally responsible for their actions? In 
considering this question, the conclusion which is irresistibly im- 
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pressed on the mind by a consideration of the progress of the 
French Revolution, is, that the error lies more in the head than 
in the heart, and that it is by the incessant application of false 
principles to the understanding, that the atrocious actions which 
excite the astonishment of posterity are committed. Without 
doubt there are in all troubled times a host of wicked and aban- 
doned men, who issue from their haunts, stimulated by cupidity, 
revenge, and every evil passion, and seek to turn the public cala- 
mities to their individual advantage. But neither the leaders 
nor the majority of their followers are composed of such men, The 
political fanatics, those who do evil that good may come,—who 
massacre in the name of humanity, and imprison in that of public 
freedom ,—these are the men who are most to be dreaded, and who, 
in general, acquire a perilous sway over the minds of their fellow 
citizens, When vice appears in its native deformity, it is abhorred 
by all: it is by assuming the language and working upon the 
feelings of virtue that it acquires so fatal an ascendant, and that 
men are led to commit the most atrocious actions, in the belief 
that they are performing the most sacred of duties. ‘The worst 
characters of the Revolution who survived the scaffold, were 
found in private life to have their humanity unimpaired, and to 
lead peaceable and inoffensive lives. Barrére is now, or was very 
recently, at Brussels, where his time is devoted to declaiming on 
the necessity of entirely abolishing capital punishments; and yet 
Barrére is the man who proposed the famous decree for the anni- 
hilation of Lyons, beginning with the words “‘ Lyons faisait la 
guerre a la liberté; Lyons n’est plus ;” and constantly affirmed, 
that “ le vaisseau de la Revolution ne peut arriver au port que 
sur une ocean du sang.” 

The origin and composition of the famous Committee of Public 
Safety, and the manner in which it gradually engrossed the whole 
powers of the state, and became concentrated in the persons of 
the Triumvirate, are thus given: 


“It was on the 6th April, 1793," says our author, “ that the terrible 
Committee of Public Safety was constituted: which speedily drew to 
itself all the powers in the state. It did not manifest its ambition 
at the outset: it was useful at starting: it exhibited no symptoms of 
an ambitious <isposition, but that prudent conduct ceased after the gteat 
revolt of 3lst May. Then the Convention, its committees, and in an 
especial manner that of General Safety, fell under the yoke of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, which performed the part of the Council of 
Ten and the Three Inquisitors in the Venetian state. Its power was 
monstrous, because it was in some sort concealed: because amidst the 
multitude of other committees it veiled its acts; because, renewing itself 
perpetually among men of the same stamp, it constantly destroyed the 


personal responsibility of its members, though its measures were ever the 
same. 
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“ The Committee of Public Safety terminated by being concentrated, 
not in the whole of its members, but in three of their number. Robes- 
pierre was the real chief, but half concealed from view; the two 
others were Couthon and St. Just. There was between these monsters 
a perfect unanimity down to the moment of their fall : in proportion as the 
Mountain was divided and its chiefs perished, the alliance between them 
became more firmly cemented. I have every reason to believe that they 
had resolved to perpetuate their power in unison, and under the same 
title which Bonaparte afterwards adopted at the 18th Brumaire. Robes- 
pierre, Couthon and St. Just were to have formed a supreme council of 
three consuls. The first, with the perpetual presidency, was to have been 
entrusted with the departments of the exterior, of justice, and of the 
finances: Couthon was to have had the interior; and St. Just the war 
portfolio, which suited his belligerent inclination.”’"—p. 229. 


One of the most singular circumstances in all civil convulsions, 
when they approach a crisis, is the mixed and distracted feelings 
of the great majority, even of the actors, in the anxious scenes 
which are going forward. A signal instance occurred on occasion 
of the revolt of Sist May, which overturned the Girondists, and 
openly established the supremacy of the armed force of Paris 
over the National Convention. This eventful crisis is thus power- 
fully described by our author :— 


“ The assembly, in a body, rose to present itself at the great gate to 


go out upon the place de Carousel. We were all uncovered, in token of 
the dangers of the country: the president alone wore his hat. The 
officers of the assembly preceded him: he ordered them to clear a pas- 
sage. Henriot, at that decisive moment, breaking out into open revolt, 
advanced on horseback at the head of his aides-de-camp. He drew his 
sabre and addressed us in a tone, the arrogance of which was deserving 
of instant punishmeut—‘ You have no orders to give here,’ said he, 
‘ return to your posts, and surrender the rebellious deputies to the people.’ 
Some amongst us insisted : the president commanded his officers to seize 
that rebel. Henriot retired fifteen paces, and exclaimed: ‘ Cannoniers, 
to your pieces !’ The troops that surrounded him at the same time made 
preparations tocharge us. Already the muskets were raised to take aim, 
the hussars drew their sabres, the artillerymen inclined their lighted 
matches towards their pieces. At this spectacle, Herault de Sechelles, 
the president, was disconcerted, turned about, and we followed him. 
He went to all the other gates, followed by the same escort: traversed 
the gardens of the Tuileries, and the place de Carousel, in vain seeking ta 
escape : at every issue a barrier of cannon and bayonets opposed his 
exit. 

“ At the same time,—who would believe it ? the greater part of the 
troops, with their hats on the point of their bayonets, were shouting : 
* Vive la Convention Nationale!’ ‘Vive la Republique !’ ‘ Peace—Laws 
—a Constitution !’ Some cried out: ‘ Vive la Montagne !’ a still smaller 
number, ‘ A la mort Brissot, Gensonné, Vergniaud, Guadet!’ A few 
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voices exclaimed, ‘ Purge the Convention! let the blood of the wicked 
flow'!”—pp. 379, 380. 


Yet though. the opinions of the national guard, the armed 
force of Paris, were thus divided, and a minority only supported 
the violent measures of Henriot and the insurgents, this mino- 
rity, by the mere force of unity of action, triumphed over all 
the others, and made their unwilling fellow-soldiers the instru- 
ments in imposing violence on the legislature, and dragging its 
most illustrious members to prison. Such was the French Revo- 
lution; and such is the ascendancy which in all extreme cases of 

ublic agitation is acquired by audacious, united wickedness, over 
irresolute, divided virtue, 

It is interesting to examine the line of conduct adopted by the 
moderate members of the assembly after this crisis, which pros- 
trated the legislature before the municipality and armed force 
of Paris. The author gives us the following account of the prin- 
ciples by which he himself and the majority of the members were 
actuated :— 


“* Overwhelmed with consternation as all men of property were by 
the audacity of the revolutionists, and convinced of our impotence at 
that time, (for virtue has but feeble nerves, and none of that vigour 
which was manifested, not only by antiquity, but even by our fathers,) 
I asked myself, I am not ashamed to confess, whether a public sacrifice 
to the country would ultimately be more advantageous than a silent, 
cautious opposition, which in the end might unite to itself all whom 
the fury of the Mountain had spared. My answer was, that every one 
must carry on war according to his means; and, as in our case, an open 
resistance would have been followed by a speedy overthrow, I resolved 
to assume the appearance of absolute indifference, which might leave 
me at liberty to aid many unfortunate persons, and keep alive the hope 
of finally overturning that abominable tyranny. 

“* Having formed this resolution, I immediately proceeded to act upon 
it. 1 was present at the assembly; I quitted it without any one being 
sensible of my presence. I lived on terms of tolerable intimacy with 
Danton, Tallien, the younger Robespierre, so that by the aid of their 
hints and indiscretions, I was prepared for every storm which was 
approaching. 

“ This line of conduct, which was pursued at the same time by 
Durand, Garau, Dupuis, Demartin, and a number of others, perfectly 
succeeded. We were soon forgotten, while the remnants of the Jacobin 
faction assailed each other without mercy; we were passed over in 
silence for fifteen months, and that happy state of oblivion proved our 
salvation ; for all at once, changing our tactics, and declaring against 
Robespierre, our unexpected vote gave his opponents the majority, and 
soon drew after it the whole assembly. In less than an hour after it 
was given, we became an authority which it was necessary to consult, 
and which, continually increasing, because it had struck in at the for- 
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tunate moment, speedily made itself master of that supreme authority 
which the Jacobins were no longer in a condition to dispute. 

“‘ I know that our conduct is blamed, and was blamed by many per- 
sons. A number of knights of the saloon exclaim against it : I will only 
ask, which of them, with all their boasting, did anything useful at the 
fall of Robespierre ? 

“ It is necessary in difficult times to distinguish obstinate folly from 
measured energy ; there would be no wisdom in attempting to overthrow 
the pyramids of Egypt by striking them with the hand: but in beginning 
with the upper tier, and successively pulling down all those which com- 
pose the mass, the object might be accomplished.”—vol. iii. p. 78. 

This passage involves a question of the utmost moment to 
all true patriots in periods of public danger from civil convulsion; 
which is, what should be their conduct when they are openly 
assailed by an anarchical faction? The answer to this is to be 
found in the situation of the parties, at the time when the collision 
takes place. If supreme authority, that of the armed force, has 
not passed into the hands of the anarchists, every effort should 
be made to retain it in the possession of the holders of property ; 
but if that is impossible, the conduct pursued by these members 
of the Convention at that period is not only the most prudent, 
but in the end the most useful. To “ stoop to conquer” is a 
maxim often as applicable to political as to private life ; and when 
the majority of a nation are so heated by passion as to be inca- 
pable of appreciating the force of reason, it is only by waiting 
for the moment when they have begun to feel the consequences, 
that a favourable re-action can be anticipated. 


The Reign of Terror is thus described :— 


“ The Reign of Terror was a terrible epoch, when the patriotic party 
acted with indescribable fury, and resistance to it appeared only in the 
feeblest form; a frightful struggle, during which punishment was daily 
inflicted in the name of freedom ; when the people were governed with 
the most despotic forms, and equality existed only for the vilest of assas- 
sins. Those who have not lived through it can have no idea of what it 
really was; those who do remember it are monsters if they do not do 
their utmost to prevent its recurrence: any government, of whatever 
kind, and from whatever quarter, should be embraced in preference. 
Eternal curses on the man who should bring it back to his country! 

“ Yes, I repeat it: that era has no resemblance to any other. I have 
seen the despotism of Napoleon; I have witnessed the terror of 1815 ; 
paltry imitations of those tremendous years! France in 1793 and 1794 
was furrowed in every direction by the revolutionary thunder; the most 
insignificant commune had its denouncers and its executioners. . Ridi- 
cule was frequently joined to atrocity. Recollect that village of the 
Limousin, from the top of whose steeple the tricolour flag suddenly 
disappeared. A violent disturbance was instantly raised; search was 
made for the daring offender, who could not be found, and in conse- 
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quence a dozen persons were instantly arrested on suspicion. At length 
the fragments of the flag were discovered suspended from the branches 
of a tree, and it was found that a magpie had made its nest with the 
remains of the national colour. Ob, the tyrannical bird! they seized 
it, cut off its head, and transmitted the proces verbal to the Convention. 
We received it without bursting into laughter: had any one ventured to 
indulge himself in that way, he would have run the risk of perishing 
on the public scaffold. 

** The Jacobins were not ashamed to propose to us, and we passed 
into a law the decree, which awarded 50 francs to every girl who 
should any how become a mother. This abominable demoralization 
flowed naturally from the manners of that period. They made a Goddess 
of Reason, whose altar was the scaffold. ‘They there sacrificed to crime 
by massacring virtue; nothing sacred or respectable remained: things 
arrived at length at such a point, that the denunciation of the innocent 
was recommended as a duty to sons, friends, and servants; in a word, 
there was no degree of degradation to which we did not descend.”— 
vol. iii. pp. 42, 43. 


It is well known that when the Duke of Orleans was sent to the 
scaffold, he was detained nearly ten minutes opposite to the 
Palais Royal, for no intelligible reason which has yet been divulged. 
The following explanation of that circumstance, which our author 
says he received from Tallien, is new to us; we give it as we find 
it, without either vouching for or discrediting its truth. 


** It was not without full consideration that Robespierre formed his 
plan in regard to the Duke of Orleans, which consisted in this :—two 
presidents were to be established for France; the one to preside over 
the war department, the other over the interior; the one was to exe- 
cute, the other to direct. The first of these places was destined, not for 
Egalité, but for his son, whose character was unsullied ; the second was 
to be occupied by Robespierre himself. But to cement this alliance, 
Robespierre insisted as a sine qua non that the daughter of Egalité should 
be given to him in marriage. The proposition was made by Couthon, 
and Egalité consulted his son upon it, whose resolution, was decidedly 
opposed to the alliance. It was accordingly refused, With every affec- 
tation of regret on the part of the Duke of Orleans; and thereafter 
Robespierre’s indignation knew no bounds. The proposition, however, 
was afterwards renewed through Tallien, who had many pecuniary con- 
nections with Egalité, but with no better success. He evinced an in- 
vincible repugnance to such a son-in-law. ‘ In that resolution,’ said 
Tallieu, ‘ t clearly saw the prince of the blood; he was deaf to all the 
offers and considerations of advantage which I pointed out.’ 

“* After Tallien had received this positive refusal, he returned to bis 
constituent, who was immediately seized with a violent fit of rage, and 
swore to avenge the affront by the destruction of the whole family. 
Every one knows how, in consequence, he forced Dumourier to throw off 
the mask, and from that incident deduced the flight of young Egalité 
from the kingdom, and the arrest of his father. After he was imprisoned, 
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Robespierre let him know that his fate would be different if he would 
re-consider his refusal. The answer was still in the negative; the rage 
of the Jacobin then knew no bounds, and he decided upon the prompt 
execution of his intended father-in-law. At the last moment, a new pro- 
posal was made, according to Tallien’s statement; and if Egalité, when 
the fatal car was stopped opposite the Palais Royal, had made a si 

to indicate that he now acquiesced, the means of extricating him from 
punishment by means of a popular insurrection were prepared. He still 
refused to make the signal, and after waiting ten minutes, Robespierre 
was obliged to let him proceed to the scaffold. I give the‘story as 
Tallien related it to me, without vouching for its truth; but it is well 
known that this was not the only alliance with the royal family which 
Robespierre was desirous of contracting, and which would have covered 
with still greater infamy the Bourbon race.”—vol. iii. 179, 180. 


There is no character so utterly worthless, that some redeeming 
point or other is not to be found in it. The Duke of Orleans 
has hitherto been considered as one of the most abandoned of the 
human race; and the eye of impartial history could find nothing 
to rest on, except the stoicism of his death, to counterbalance the 
ignominy of his life. If the anecdote here told be true, how-< 
ever, another and a nobler trait remains; and the picture of the 
first prince of the blood standing between death and an alliance 
with the tyrant of his country, and preferring the former, may be 
set off against his criminal vote for the death of Louis, and 
transmit his name to posterity with a lesser load of infamy than 
has hitherto attached to it. 

The worship of the Goddess of Reason has past into a proverb. 
Here is the description of the initiatory “ festival” in honour of 
the goddess. 


“* The day after the memorable sitting when the Christian religion 
was abolished, the Festival of Reason was celebrated in Nétre Dame, 
which became the temple of the new divinity. The most distinguished 
artists of the capital, musicians and singers, were enjoined to assist at 
the ceremony, under pain of being considered suspected and treated as 
such. The wife of Monmoro represented the new divinity; four men, 
dressed in scarlet, carried her on their shoulders, seated in a gilt chair 
adorned with garlands of oak. She had a scarlet cap on her bead, a blue 
mantle over her shoulders, a white tunic covered her body ; in one hand 
she held a pike, in the other an oaken branch. Before her marched 
young: women clothed in white, with tricolour girdles and crowned with 
flowers. ‘Ihe legislature with red caps, and the deputies of the sections 
brought up the rear. 

“« ‘The cortége traversed Paris from the hall of the Convention to 
Nétre Dame. There the goddess was elevated on the high altar, where 
she received successively the adoration of all present, while the young 
women filled the air with incense and perfumes. Hymns in honour of 
the occasion were sung, a discourse pronounced, and every one retired, 
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the goddess no longer borne aloft, but on foot or in a hackney coach, I 
forget which. 

“The most odious part of the ceremony consisted in this, that while 
the worship of the goddess was going on in the nave and in the sanc- 
tuary, every chapel round the cathedral, carefully veiled by means of 
tapestry hangings, became the scene of drunkenness, licentiousness and 
obscenity. No words can convey an idea of the scene; those who wit- 
nessed it alone can form a conception of the mixture of dissoluteness and 
blasphemy which took place. Prostitutes abounded in every quarter ; 
the mysteries of Lesbos and Gnidos were celebrated without shame before 
assembled multitudes. The thing made so much noise that it roused the 
indignation of Robespierre himself; and on the day of the execution of 
Chaumette, who had presided over the ceremony, he said that he deserved 
death if it was only for the abominations he had permitted on that occa- 
sion.”—vol. iii. p. 195, 196. 


The concluding months of the Reign of Terror are thus vividly 
depicted :— 

“I have now arrived at the solemn period when the evil rapidly 
attained its height, by the usual progress of human events, which perish 
and disappear after a limited period, though not without leaving on some 
occasions bloody marks of its: passage. The revolutionary excesses daily 
increased, in consequence of the union of the depraved perpetrators of 
them. One would have imagined that these monsters had but one 
body, one soul, to such a degree were they united in their actions. 
The Mountain in the Assembly,-the Committees of Public Safety and of 
General Safety without its walls, the Revolutionary Tribunal, the Muni- 
cipality of Paris, the Clubs of the Jacobins and the Cordeliers ; all, ac- 
cording to their different destinations, conspired successively to bring 
about the death of the king, the overthrow of the monarchy ; then all the 
acts of popular despotism; finally, the overthrow of the Girondists, who, 
notwithstanding their faults, and even their crimes, were, fairly enough, 
entitled to be placed comparatively among the upright characters of the 
Convention. 

“ This combination of wicked men had filled France with terror; by 
them opulent cities were overturned; the inhabitants of the communes 
decimated ; the country impoverished by means of absurd and terrible 
regulations; agriculture, commerce and the arts destroyed ; the founda- 
tions of every species of property shaken; and all the youth of the 
kingdom driven to the frontiers, less to uphold the integrity of France, 
than to protect themselves against the just vengeance which awaited 
them both within and without. 

* All bowed the neck before this gigantic assemblage of wickedness ; 
virtue resigned itself to death or dishonour. There was no medium be- 
tween falling the victims of such atrocities or taking a part in them. 
An universal disquietude, a permanent anxiety settled over the realm of 
France; energy appeared only in the extremity of resignation; it was 
evident that every Frenchman preferred death to the effort of resistance, 
and that the nation would submit to this horrid yoke as long as it pleased 
the Jacobins to keep it on. 
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** Was then all hope of an amelioration of our lot finally lost 3— 
Unquestionably it was, if it had depended only on the efforts of the 
virtuous classes; but as it is the natural effect of suffering to induce a 
remedy, so it was in the shock of the wicked among themselves that our 
only hope of salvation remained; and although nearly a year was des- 
tined to elapse before this great consummation was effected, yet from the 
beginning of 1794, men gifted with foresight began to hope that heaven 
would at length have pity on them, throw the apple of discord among 
their enemies, and strike them with that judicial blindness which is the in- 
strument it makes use of to punish men and nations.”—vol. iii. p. 230. 


The first great symptom of this approaching discord was the 
quarrel between Danton and Robespierre, which terminated im 
the destruction of the former. It was impossible that two such 
characters, both eminently ambitious, and both strongly entrenched 
in popular attachment, could long continue to hold on their course 
together; when their common enemies were destroyed, and the 
adversaries of the Revolution scattered, they necessarily fell upon 
each other. Itis the strongest proof of the ability of Robespierre 
that he was able to crush an adversary who had the precedence of 
him in the path of popularity, who possessed many brilliant qua- 
lities of which he was destitute; whose voice of thunder had so 
often struck terror into the enemies of the Revolution, and who was 
supported by a large and powerful party in the capital. It is in 


vain, after such an achievement, to speak of the insignificance of 
Robespierre’s abilities, or the tedium of his speeches. This.great 
contest is thus described— Robespierre is addressing the assembly 
on occasion of the impeachment of his rival. 


“¢ The Orleans party was the first which obtained possession of 
power ; its ramifications extended through all the branches of the public 
service, That criminal party, destitute of boldness, has always availed 
itself of existing circumstances and the colours of the ruling party. 
Thence has come its fall; for ever trusting to dissimulation and never to 
open force, it sank before the energy of men of good faith and public 
virtue. In all the most favourable circumstances, Orleans failed in 
resolution; they made war on the nobility to prepare the throne for him ; 
at every step you see the efforts of his partisans to ruin the court, his 
enemy, and preserve the throne; but the fall of the one necessarily drew 
after it that of the other.—No royalist could endure a parricide. 

“«* A new scene opens.—The opinion of the people was so strongly 
opposed to royalty, that it became impossible to maintain it openly. 
Then the Orleans party dissembled anew; it was they who proposed the 
banishment of the Bourbons. That policy, however, could not resist the 
energy of the partisans of the Revolution. In vain did Dumourier, the 
friend of kings and of Orleans, make his calculations; the policy of 
Brissot and his accomplices was soon seen through.—It was a king of 
the Orleans family that they wished ; thenceforward no hope of peace to 
the republic till the last of their partisans has expired, 
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“ «Danton! you shall answer to inflexible justice. Let us examine 
your past conduct. Accomplice in every criminal enterprize, you ever 
espoused the cause which was adverse to freedom ; you intrigued alike 
with Mirabeau and Dumourier, with Hebert and Herault de Sechelles. 
Danton! you have made yourself the slave of tyranny; you opposed 
Lafayette, it is true, but Mirabeau, Orleans, Dumourier, did the same. 
It was by the influence of Mirabeau that you were appointed adminis- 
trator of the Department of Paris. Mirabeau, who meditated a change 
of dynasty, felt the value of your audacity, and secured it; you then 
abandoned all your former principles, and nothing more was heard of you 
till the massacre in the Champ de Mars. What shall I say of your cow- 
ardly desertion of the public interest in every crisis, where you uniformly 
adopted the party of retreating.’ 

** At the conclusion of this incomprehensible tirade, he proposed that 
Camille Desmoulins, Herault, Danton, Lacroix, Philippaux, convicted 
of accession to the conspiracy of Dumourier, should be sent to the revo- 
lutionary tribunal. 

* Not one voice ventured to raise itself in favour of the accused. 
Their friends trembled and were silent. The decree passed unanimously, 
and with every expression of enthusiasm. The galleries imitated us: 
and from those quarters, from whence so often had issued bursts of 
applause in favour of Danton, now were heard only fierce demands for 
his head. This is the ordinary march of the public mind during a revo- 
lution. Fervid admiration of no one is of long duration: a breath 
establishes, a breath undoes it. In France this change was experienced 
in its turn by every leader of the Mountain.” —vol. iii. p. 338. 


The final struggle which led to the overthrow of Robespierre 
has exercised the talents of many historians. None have given 
it in more vivid terms than our author :— 


“ The battalions of the sections, who had been convoked by the emis- 
saries sent into the different quarters of Paris, arrived successively at the 
Tuileries around the National Assembly. Tallien said to the chief of 
the civic force—‘ Depart, and when the sun rises, may he not shine on 
one conspirator in Paris.’ 

“The night was dark ; the moon was in its first quarter; but the 
public anxiety had supplied that defect by a general illumination. ‘The 
defenders of the National Convention followed the line of the quay, 
bringing with them several pieces of cannon; they marched in silence. 
Impressed with the grandeur of their mission, they sustained each other's 
courage without the aid of the vociferations and exclamations which 
are the resource of those who march to pillage and disorder. 

“The place in front of the Hétel-de-Ville was filled with detach- 
ments of the national guard attached to the cause of the insurgents, 
companies of cannoniers and squadrons of gendarmerie, and with a mul- 
titude of individuals, some armed, others not, all inflamed with the 
most violent spirit of Jacobinism, or perhaps in secret sacrificing to fear. 

«« Leonard Bourdon, who was uncertain whether he should commence 
hostilities by at once attacking the different groups assembled on the 
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place, before coming to that extremity resolved to despatch an agent of 
the Committee of Public Safety, named Dulac, a courageous man, but 
not apt unnecessarily to expose his life. Dulac did so, and read to the 
assembled crowd the decree of the Convention which declared Robes- 
pierre and his associates hors la loi. Immediately, the greater part of 
those who were assembled came over and arranged themselves with the 
forces of the Convention. Bourdon, however, still hesitated to advance, 
as the report was spread that the Hétel-de-Ville was undermined, and 
that, rather than surrender, the conspirators would blow it and themselves 
in the air. Bourdon therefore kept his position and remained in 
suspense, 

** Meanwhile every thing in the Hétel-de-Ville was in a state of the 
utmost agitation. Irresolution, contradictory resolutions prevailed. Ro- 
bespierre had never wielded a sabre ; St. Just had dishonoured his; Hen- 
riot, almost drunk, knew not whatto do. The municipal guards, a troop 
well accustomed to march towards crime, were stupified when they in 
their turn became the objects of attack. All seemed to expect death, 
without having energy enough to strive to avert it by victory. 

“ At this crisis Payen read to the conspirators the decree of the 
Convention which declared them hors la lot, and included in the list 
the names of all those in the galleries who were applauding their 
proceedings. The ruse was eminently successful, for no sooner did 
these noisy supporters hear their names read over in the fatal list, than 
they dropped off one by one, and in a short time the galleries were 
empty. They soon received a melancholy proof how completely they 
were deserted. Henriot in consternation descended the stairs to harangue 
the cannoniers, upon whose fidelity every thing now depended. All had 
disappeared ; the place was deserted, and in their stead Henriot per- 
ceived only the heads of the columns of the national guard advancing 
in battle-array. 

“* He reascended witb terror in bis looks and imprecations in his mouth ; 
he announced the total defection of the troops ;—instantly terror and 
despair took possession of that band of assassins; every one turned his 
fury on his neighbour ; nothing but mutual execrations could be heard. 
Some tried to hide themselves, others to escape. Coffinhal, maddened 
by a transport of rage, seized Henriot in his arms, and exclaiming, 
“ Vile wretch, your cowardice has undone us all!” threw him out of a 
window. Henriot was not destined to die then; a dunghill on which 
he fell so broke his fall as to preserve his life for the punishment which 
he so richly merited. Lebas took a pistol and blew out his brains ;* Ro- 
bespierre tried to imitate him; his hand trembled, he only broke his 
jaw, and disfigured himself in the most frightful manner. St. Just was 
found with a poignard in his hand, which he had not the courage to 
plunge in his bosom. Couthon crawled into a sewer, from whence he 
was dragged by the heels ; the younger Robespierre threw himself from 
the window.” 


The scene here described is, perhaps, the most memorable in 
the history of modern times; that in which the most vital interests 
of the human race were at stake, and millions watehed with trem- 
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bling anxiety—the result of the insurrection of order and virtue 
against tyranny and cruelty. It is a scene which, to the end of 
time, will warmly interest every class of readers; not those merely 
who delight in the dark or the terrible, but all who are interested 
in the triumph of freedom over oppression, and are solicitous to 
obtain for their country that first of blessings—a firm and well 
regulated system of general liberty. 

Happen what may in this country, we do not anticipate the 
occurrence of such terrible scenes as are here described. ‘The 
progress of knowledge—the influence of the press, which is almost 
unanimous in favour of humane measures—the vast extent of pro- 
perty at stake in the British islands—the habit of acting together, 
which a free government and the long enjoyment of popular rights 
have confirmed, will in all probability save us from such frightful 
convulsions. If the English are ever to indulge in unnecessary 
deeds of cruelty, they must belie the character which, with the 
single exception of the wars of the Roses, they have maintained 
in all their domestic contests since the Norman Conquest. 


Arr. II1.—Calliope, ou Traité sur la véritable Prononciation de 
la Langue Grecque: dédié aux Savants Hellénistes de l’ Europe. 
Par C. Minoide Mynas, Ex-Professeur de Philosophie et de 
Rhétorique en Macédoine.* Paris, 1825, 8vo. 


THE pronunciation of words and syllables has sometimes been 
discussed with as much fervour as the rights of kings and sub- 
jects. ‘The genuine power, or ancient sound, of certain letters 
of the Greek alphabet, consonants as well as vowels, has been 
the occasion of much learned controversy during the space of 
three hundred years; nor can we venture to affirm that this con- 
troversy, begun by Erasmus in 1528, has been terminated by 
Mynas in 1825. 

A knowledge of this noble language began to be more gene- 
rally diffused after the final extinction of the Greek empire, an 
event which took place about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
It is not however to be supposed that the language was previously 
unknown in some of the more learned countries of Europe. Va- 
rious scholars must from time to time have been attracted to 
Constantinople, some by liberal curiosity, others by the hope of 
gain; nor is it to be doubted that learned Greeks occasionally 
met with sufficient encouragement to carry their learning to a 
foreign market. Petrarca acquired a knowledge of the Greek 


* A Greek Grammar, by the same author, has been already briefly noticed in our 
second volume, p. 709. 
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language from Barlaam, a Calabrian monk, who afterwards be- 
came bishop of Squillace.* The native country of his preceptor, 
it is well known, had anciently been peopled by Greek colonies, 
and was long described by the name of Magna Grecia. Here, 
as well as in Sicily, some knowledge of the language continued 
to be preserved for many ages; nor was it excluded from the 
offices of their churches till the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
when Xystus LV. enjoined the exclusive use of the Latin tongue. 
About this period many learned Greeks had found their way into 
Italy, and had begun to disseminate a knowledge of their lan- 
guage and literature. In the year 1452, Constantinople fell into 
the barbarous hands of “ our ancient allies the Turks;” and, after 
“that untoward event,” many unfortunate scholars were com- 
pelled to wander into distant regions; but even at an earlier 
period several of them had settled in Italy, and had there contri- 
buted to the revival of ancient learning. Of Chrysoloras, Gaza, 
Georgius Trapezuntius, Bessarion, Argyropulus, Chalcondylas, 
Lascaris, Marullus, and Musurus, the names are familiarly known 
to those who are moderately acquainted with the literary history 
of the fifteenth century.+ It was by the aid of such instructors 
that the language now began to be generally studied; and it is 
sufficiently obvious that the pronunciation thus taught must have 
been the ordinary pronunciation of the teachers. 

How far the ancient pronunciation had been corrupted during 
the declining ages of the empire, it is not so easy to determine. 
In the present controversy this is a very material question; but 
the solution of it depends on a minute examination of many scat- 
tered and slender notices, nor can we perhaps pass the limits. of 
probability, and arrive at any degree of certainty. The Greek is 
distinguished from almost every other language by its durability. 
If we suppose Homer to have flourished 900 years previous to 
the birth of Christ, we shall find that more than 2350 years inter- 
vened before the subversion of the eastern empire; and during 
that very extended period the language did not undergo any 
changes which materially affected its character. It has been re- 
marked by the learned Dr. Taylor, “ that there is less dissonance 
or disagreement between the Greek of the first ages and of the 
last, between the writers of the fourth century before the Chris- 
tian era, and the fourth or fifth below it, than there is between two 
Roman authors of the same century.”{ Georgius Gemistus, or 


* Gradenigo, Ragionamento istorico-critico intorno alla Letteratura Greco-Italiana, 
p- 130. Brescia, 1759, 8vo. 

t See the learned work of Dr. Hody, De Greacis illustribus Lingue Grace Litera- 
rumque Humaniorum Instauratoribus. Lond. 1742, 8vu. 

¢ Taylor’s Elements of the Civil Lew, p, 510. 
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Pletho, who was appointed to a judicial situation in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, at a date so recent as the year 1441, has left various 
works which exhibit no very wide departure from the early 
standards of composition; and the same remark may likewise be 
applied to other writers who belong to this last age of ancient 
Greek literature. 

The pronunciation which generally prevailed during the earlier 
part of the sixteenth contury, was in some countries denominated 
the Reuchlinian, from its having been adopted by Reuchlin, who 
died in the year 1521, after having been chiefly instrumental in 
the introduction of classical learning into Germany.* It essen- 
tially coincided with the pronunciation of the modern Greeks. 
In the copious grammar of Scot, first printed in the year 1593, 
we still find the same system recommended. ‘To the letter 6 he 
assigns the name of vita, to 2 of zita, to y of ita, to @ of thita. 
According to this system, the vowels 4, 1, v, and the diphthongs 
et, ot, have no variety of sound, but ought to be pronounced as 
the French pronounce the letter ‘Thus ry, ts, tv, tes, ros, have 
one and the same sound. These however are not the only par- 
ticulars in which the two systems differ from each other. 

Reuchlin’s mode of pronunciation was almost entirely sup- 
planted by that of Erasmus, who recommended his innovations 
in a dialogue written with his usual talent. Of the manner in 
which he arrived at this improvement, a very extraordinary account 
has been transmitted to us by the elder Vossius, on the authority 
of Ravensberg, who alleged the authority of his preceptor Rut- 
gerus Reschius. 


“T heard Rutgerus Reschius, who was professor of Greek in the 
Busleiden College and my revered preceptor, relate that he was in the 
Liliensian seminary at the same time with Erasmus, who occupied an 
upper room, and himself a lower one; that Henry Glareanus happened 
to arrive at Louvain from Paris, and was invited to dine in the college ; 
and when Glareanus was asked what news he brought with him, he 
answered (which was a story he had made up on the way, because he 
knew Erasmus to be over-fond of novelties and wonderfully credulous,) 
that certain native Greeks had arrived in Paris, who were men of great 
learning, and who used a pronunciation of the Greek language entirely 
different ‘from that which prevailed in these parts; as, for instance, in- 
stead of calling (6 vita, they called it beta; for ita, they said eta, &c. 
As soon as Erasmus heard this account, he wrote his Dialogue on the 
true pronunciation of the Greek and Latin languages, that he might 
appear to be the discoverer of this new method, and offered the work to 
Peter, a printer at Alost, in order to have it published; but the printer 
declined doing so, either because he was engaged in other works, or 


* J. H. Maii Vita Jo. Reuchlini Phorcensis, primi in Germania Hebraicarum Gre- 
carumque, et aliarum bonarum Literarum Instauratoris. Durlaci, 1687, 8vo. 
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because he could not undertake to publish it so soon as was desired, and 
Erasmus then sent the work to Froben at Basel, by whom it was 
printed and immediately published. Erasmus having, however, disco- 
vered that a trick had been practised upon him, never afterwards used 
that pronunciation himself, nor did he direct his friends to adopt it. In 
proof of these facts, Rutgerus used to show, in Erasmus’s own hand- 
writing, a manuscript system of pronunciation, drawn up for the use of 
Damian de Goez, a Spaniard, which was not at all different from that 
adopted in all places where the language is used, both by the learned 
and the unlearned.” * 

Dr. Jortin, in reference to this last suggestion, has properly 
stated, that “ though Erasmus might comply with common cus- 
tom, yet he lays down nearly the same system in his note on 
John, xiv. 26, which he had defended in his book De Pronuncia- 
tione.” ‘The entire story, although it seems to rest on competent 
authority, cannot be viewed without strong suspicion. Credulity 
and artifice are too unscrupulously imputed to Erasmus, and 
some of the particulars here stated are manifestly incorrect. We 
are left to conclude that this work was composed at Louvain, 
was transmitted to Basel, and there printed by Froben; whereas 
the dedication proves that the author was then residing at Basel, 
and some pieces inserted in the same volume mention Froben as 
already dead.+ From the rapidity with which he is represented 
as preparing his dialogue, it might be supposed to be a very 
slight and fugitive production: it however extends to 218 pages, 
nor could it be dispatched with such rapidity as the narrative 
implies. Whatever may have originally led the author to doubt 
the correctness of the common mode of pronunciation, it is evi- 
dent that his investigations are conducted in a legitimate manner, 
and that his opinions do not rest on any random foundation. 

This work of Erasmus excited no small degree of attention, 
and in a short period his followers became very numerous. In 
the year 1529 Jacobus Ceratinus published a tract entitled De 
Sono Literarum, presertim Grecarum, Libellus, in which he in- 
cidentally supports the same system. Here however the contro- 

verted points are but slightly touched. ‘The reformed pronuncia- 
_ tion was speedily adopted in the university of Cambridge, where 
it was taught and inculcated by Cheke, Smith, and Ascham,t{ three 
distinguished restorers of learning in England. At that period 
the chancellor of the university was Stephen Gardiner, the well- 


* Vossii Aristarchus, lib. i. cap. xxviii. We have adopted Mr. Pickering’s transla- 
tion of the passage. See his Essay on the Pronunciation of the Greek Language, 
p- 21. 

t De recta Latini Grecique Sermonis Pronuntiatione Des. Erasmi Roterodami 
Dialogus. Ejusdem Dialogus cui titulus Ciceronianus,*c. Basil, 1528, 8vo. 

t See Aschami Epistole, p, 248, edit. Elstob, and Dr. Johnson’s Life of Ascham. 
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known bishop of Winchester, who with a fierce and tyrannical 
spirit united no mean talents and learning. Being as little dis- 
posed to tolerate innovations in literature as in religion, he ad- 
monished Cheke, who was then the Greek professor, to observe 
the old pronunciation; and, not satisfied with a mere admonition, 
he interposed the authority of a formal edict, dated in the month 
of May, 1542, and commanding all the members of the university 
to pronounce the Greek letters in an orthodox manner. And as 
laws without penalties are unavailing, he awarded the pain of 
expulsion from the senate against any regent who should publicly 
call in question or disregard the pronunciation which he had thus 
sanctioned: candidates, guilty of the same offence, were to be 
refused their degrees; scholars were to be deprived of their 
places; and as for the mere youngsters, their audacity was to be 
restrained by a little private castigation, ‘ Puerilem denique 
temeritatem, si quid publice ausa fuerit, domi apud suos casti- 
gari curato.” But even for bishops and chancellors it is hard to 
withstand the progress of knowledge and speculation, In his 
attempt to maintain the old standard of Greek pronunciation, the 
lordly prelate of Winchester was ultimately as unsuccessful as in 
his attempts to maintain the old standard of faith. Cheke de- 
fended the new system with firmness as well as ability; Gardi- 
ner supported his own decision in a scholar-like manner; and 
their controversial epistles, being combined in a volume, were 
published at Basel in the year 1555. The Greek professor was 
ably seconded by his learned friend Dr. Smith, who was then 
professor of the civil law, and afterwards, like Cheke, obtained 
the honour of knighthood, and became secretary of state. In 
1542 he prepared an epistle to the chancellor, De recta et 
emendata Lingue Grece Pronuntiatione, which was printed at 
Paris after an interval of twenty-six years. 

On the same subject Beza published a short tract about the 
same period.* He adheres to the system of Erasmus, which he 
maintains with erudition and judgment. He was followed by 
another writer, Adolphus Mekerchus, who has too freely availed 
himself of his predecessor’s labours, and whose work, De veteri 
et recta Pronuntiatione Lingue Grece Commentarius, was 
printed at Bruges in 1565, and again at Antwerp in 1576. The 
name of the author, who is likewise a strenuous advocate for the 


* Alphabetum Grecum. Addita sunt Theodori Beze Scholia, in quibus de ger- 
mana Grece Lingue Pronuntiatione disseritur. Oliva Roberti Stephani, 1554, 8vo. 
Beza has subjoined some observations on the Greek accents, which are reprinted, 
without any mention of the author, as an appendix to the work of Mekerchus, De 
veteri et recta Pronuntiatione Lingue Grece. Mr, Primatt has inadvertently quoted 
them as the production of the latter, (Defence of an accented Pronunciation of 
Greek Prose, p. 66, 407.) 
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reformed pronunciation, was rendered more familiar to English 
scholars by the strong commendations of Dr. Warner. Meker- 
chus, it may be incidentally stated, recommends the reading of 
every syllable of verse in a manner that approaches to scanning. 
The same method was very zealously enforced by the English 
writer last mentioned.* 1 

Gregory Martin prepared a brief but acute answer to this 
publication of the learned Belgian. It was not however printed 
till the year 1712, when it was appended to Dr. Hudson’s edition 
of Meeris Atticista. H. Stephanus, whose knowledge of the 
Greek language has seldom or never been surpassed in modern 
times, published in 1578 his Apologeticum pro veteri ac ger- 
mana Lingue Grece Pronuntiatione, in which he adheres to 
the system of Erasmus. The next writer who interfered in the 
controversy is a strenuous adherent of the opposite party. This 
is Erasmus Schmidt, professor of- the Greek language and of 
mathematics in the university of Wittenberg, who, in the year 
1615, published his Discursus de Pronuntiatione Greca antiqua, 
contra Neégurov. After a long interval, this literary warfare was 
renewed by J. R. Wetstein, Greek professor in the university 
of Basel.+ He is likewise a decided opponent of what he de- 
scribes as the new system; and in the opinion of Dr. Jortin, no 
incompetent judge, he “ hath pleaded his cause so well, that he 
will at least lead a candid examiner into a state of suspense, and 
make him pronounce a non liquet,” t 

About the middle of the ensuing century the controversy was 
again revived. Havercamp had recently published his ample and 
curious collection,§ when Reiffenberg, under the Arcadian name 
of Sarpedonius, prepared his dissertation against the pronuncia- 
tion followed and recommended by. the modern Greeks,||. Their 





* Warner’s Metronariston ; or, a New Pleasure recommended, in a Dissertation upon 
a Part of Greek and Latin Prosody. Lond. 1797, 12mo. 

+ Joh. Rodolfi Wetstenii pro Greca et genuina Lingue Grece Pronunciatione 
contra novam atque a viris doctis passim propugnatam pronunciandi rationem Ora- 
tiones Apologeticw, &c. Basilew, 1686, 8vo. 

¢ Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, vol. ii. p. 140. 

§ Sylloge Scriptoram qui de Lingue Grace vera et recta Pronuntiatione Commen- 
tarios reliquerunt, Lugd. Bat. 1736-40, 2 tom. 8vo. This collection of Havercamp 
includes all the tracts which have hitherto been enumerated, with the exception of 
Wetstein’s, He mentions one publication which we have not had an opportunity of 
seeing ; namely; “ Samuelis Gelhudii de veteri et vera Lingue Grece Pronuntiatione 
Tractatus.” 

|] Mirtisbi Sarpedonii, Pastoris Arcadis, de vera Atticorum Pronunciatione ad 
Grecos intra Urbem Dissertatio, qua cum ex historia, tum ex veterum Grecorum 
Latinorumque testimoniis, perspicue ostenditur, quam longe hodierna Grecorum Pro- 
nunciatio a veteri discesserit. ‘Rome, 1750, 4to. , 
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cause was with equal zeal defended by Placentini* and Velasti,+ 
the former a monk of the order of St. Basil, the latter a Jesuit 
born in the island of Chios. They both defended that accentual 
pronunciation which they had acquired in their youth, and which 
sets all quantity at open defiance. After another interval of 
many years, Anastasius Georgiades, a Greek physician, who is 
said to have taken his degree at Vienna, espoused the same 
cause:{ on the pronunciation of the Greek letters, he published 
a work, which was briefly answered by Reuvens.§ In this state 
of their affairs, the Greeks obtained very material aid from a new 
quarter, whence it could not well have been expected, namely, 
from the shores of Massachusetts. Mr. Pickering, a learned 
lawyer, who relieves his professional toils by more genial avoca- 
tions, has published an elaborate essay, for the purpose of vindi- 
cating the mode in which the Greeks of our own age pronounce 
the language of their classical ancestors.|| It appears to us, that 
he has discussed the subject with ability as well as learning; and 
with respect to some particular points at least, that he has em- 
ployed arguments which it is not very easy to answer, The 


subsequent paragraph contains some general inferences which 
merit consideration. 


‘* How cautious then ought we, as foreigners, to be in condemning 
the invariable usage of a people thus circumstanced, in such a question 


as the pronunciation of their language. We perceive that the most 
eminent scholars have entertained opinions respecting it, which later 
discoveries have proved to be unfounded. At one period, for example, 
it was contended by the learned of Europe, that the y before y, x, &c. 
were not to be pronounced like »; that ec was not to be sounded like 
simple «, &c. as the modern Greeks pronounce them. These opinions 
now appear to have been erroneous, and the usage of the modern is 
found to be conformable to that of the ancient Greeks. The learned , 
also once thought that the ancient Greeks used only capital letters, and 
that the small letters, now used, were the invention of the lower ages; 
but-an inscription found in Herculaneum in these very characters has 


* D. Gregorii Placentinii, ex Ordine S. Basilii Magni, Commentarium Greece Pro- 
nunciationis, notis in veteres inscriptiones, et in alias nunc primum editas locupletatum : 
ad Mirtisbum Sarpedonium, Pastorem Arcadem. Rome, 1751, 4to. 

+ Thom@ Stanislai Velasti, Societatis Jesu, Dissertatio de Litterarum Gracarum 
Pronuntiatione. Rome, 1751, 4to. The author afterwards published his work in 
the Italian language, under the title of ‘‘ Dimostrazione istorico-gramatica del Suono 
delle Lettere Greche,” &c. Napoli, 1772, 8vo. 

t Tractatus de Elementorum Grecorum Pronunciatione, auctore Anastasio Geor- 
giade, Philippolitano, Medicine et Chirurgie Doctore, &c. Parisiis, 1812, 8vo. 

C. J. C. Reuvens Collectanea Litteraria, &c. quibus accedit Disputatio de 
Lingue Grace Pronunciatione. Lugd. Bat. 1815, 8vo. : 
- || Au Essay on the Proaounciation of the Greek Language, as published in the 


Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. By John Pickering. 
Cambridge, 1918, 4to. y 
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obliged them to abandon that opinion. They believed too, and with. 
much ingenuity had almost proved, that the Greek accents were of com- 

paratively modern origin ; but here again, unfortunately, the same Her- 

culanean inscription confuted their theories. In almost every instance, 

in short, where the opinions of the learned have been at variance with 

the usage of the modern Greeks, whenever any evidence has been dis- 

covered relating to the point in controversy, the theories of the former 

have proved to be unfounded, and the usage of the latter confirmed.”— 

p. 66. 


The order of chronology has now conducted us to the 
Macedonian professor of philosophy and rhetoric, whose zeal in 
favour of his own pronunciation is not inferior to that of any 
champion who has yet appeared. 

** Je m’estimerais bien heureux,” he remarks, “ si les savans Hellé- 
nistes et les universités de ’Europe, convaincus de la vérité, voulaient 
renoncer & la prononciation vicieuse qu’Erasme avait introduite; car 
avant lui Ja prononciation dans les universités de l'Europe était la méme 

we dans les écoles de la Gréce. La grammaire de Scote, publiée en 
1604 (Lugduni), et celle de Glenarde en 1590 (Francofurtt),en sont une 
preuve.”—p. xiii. 

The author appears to be much better acquainted with the 
Greek than with the Latin language, and much better acquainted 
with the present state of the controversy than with its previous 
history. He apparently supposes the work of Erasmus to have 
been published after the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; whereas it was published so early as the year 1528. It 
seems decreed by the Fates that no person who writes in the 
French language should be capable of mentioning proper names 
with any degree of accuracy: instead of Glenarde he ought to 
have written Clenard; and the grammarian here called Scote was 
Alexander Scot, whose name is not Latinized in the title-page of 
his grammar of the Greek language.* He has elsewhere trans- 
formed Chishull into Crischull, A celebrated Grecian he describes 
as M. Richard Payen Knight; nor has the same learned writer 
been more fortunate in the hands of Reuvens, who speaks of 
Thomas Paynius and his Aualytical Essay on the Greek Alpha- 
bet; thus, according to all appearance, confounding a very emi- 
nent scholar with a notable person who had no pretensions to 
scholarship. Among other authorities he quotes “ Jos. Scallig. 


* Alexander Scot, LL. D. was a native of Scotland, but he appears to have spent the 
greatest part of his life in France, and to have exercised the functions of a judge at 
Carpentras. ‘* Alexander Scotus Aberdonensis, magni nominis, sed majoris meriti, — 
utriusque lingue peritus, juris civilis scientia in paucis clarus, Carpentoractensis pra- 
fectus juri dicundo, quo in munere non minorem integritatis quam eruditionis famam 
acquisivit.”” (Dempsteri Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotorum, p, 664.) . We use the 
third edition of his Universa Grammatica Greca. Lugduni, 1614, 8vo. This is not 
the only work which Scot published, 
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unimad. in Chron.,” probably meaning “ Jos. Scaligeri Animad- 
versiones in Eusebii Chronicon.” His reference to “ Jos. Scale 
in Chron. las. et Salm.” is not so readily deciphered ; but he per- 
haps had in view Scaliger’s “‘ Isagogicorum Chronologie Cano- 
num libri tres,” and some work of Salmasius. When he intro- 
duces Cicero's “ Epist. ad Attiq.” it is more easy to trace his 
footsteps. He repeatedly quotes the ‘ Orthographie Oratio,” 
instead of Ratio, by Aldus Hence, On one occasion he refers 
to Georgiades’s “ Elementorum Grecorum Pronunciatione.” 
These, it may however be said, are small matters in themselves; 
nor must we forget that a person who receives the best education 
which Greece commonly affords, has no obvious facilities for study- 
ing the Latin language and literature. With respect to Grecian 
learning, his situation is very different. The language taught him 
by his mother retains much of the substance, with considerable 
variety in the forms, of that which was spoken by their ancestors 
between two and three thousand years ago. When children are 
first sent to school, they are taught to read, not the living, but the 
dead language; and this is doubtless one of the causes which 
have contributed to prevent the vernacular speech from deviating 
more widely from the written language of their remote progeni~ 
tors. Another cause may be found in the circumstance of the 
ancient language being still retained in the offices of the church. 
These two causes, combined together, must necessarily exert a 
very material influence. 

Mynas is not a little dissatisfied with the application of the 
term Modern Greek, and he is willing that we should regard the 
ancient and the modern Greek as one and the same language. 
The written and the spoken language, he avers, must always have 
been different; and his inference seems to be that his learned 
countrymen do or ought to write like the Greeks of a more clas- 
sical age, and to Jeave the common dialect to the use of the com- 
mon people.* ‘The readér cannot fail to perceive how this doc- 
trine bears upon the topics of debate ; for if the structure of the 
language continues unaltered, so likewise may the pronunciation. 
Here however it seems necessary to make a considerable pause. 
It appears to us that the Romaic, or living dialect of the Greeks, 


* «T conversed with many Greeks,”’ said Howell in 1621, ‘‘ but found none that 
could understand, much less practically speak, any of the old dialects of the pristine 
Greek, it is so adulterated by the vulgar, as a bed of flowers by weeds; nor is there 
any people, either in the island or on the continent, that speaks it conversably: yet 
there are in the Morea seven parishes called Zacones, where the original Greek is not 
much degenerated, but they confound divers letters of the alphabet with one sound.” 
(Familiar Letters, p. 53, edit. Lond. 1737, 8vo.) In page 374 occurs the following 
passage :—*‘ They speak of some towns called the Lacones, which retain yet, and vul- 
garly speak the old Greek, but incongruously ; yet though they cannot themselves 
speak according to rules, they understand those that do.” ; 
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bears so many characteristic marks of a modern language, that it 
must be clearly distinguished from the classical tongue. The 
substantive has not undergone such material changes; but the 
verb, another very essential part of speech, is greatly modified, if 
not disfigured, in its voices, moods, tenses, and numbers. Thus 
the middle voice, the optative and infinitive moods, the second 
aorist, and the perfect, together with the dual number, are all 
wanting. The structure of the ancient verb was too refined and 
complicated for such a people as the modern inhabitants of 
Greece, long placed in circumstances the most unfavourable to 
all intellectual culture, but now, it is earnestly to be hoped, 
emerging into the light of liberty and virtue. Their speech pre- 
sents one infallible mark of a modern European language, 
namely, the frequent and unavoidable use of auxiliary verbs. The 
verbs suc, 62Aw, and Zyw, are always requisite to the formation 
of compound tenses of other verbs. Thus, béaw yeas, I will 
write; cixa yeas, I had written. One glaring defect is the 
want of the infinitive mood. Its place is supplied by the sub- 
junctive mood, with the additional aid of a conjunction: as, 6éAw 
va mi@, 1 wish to drink, literally, 1 wish that 1 may drink. 
Another characteristic mark of a modern language is to be 
found in the prosody. The ancestors of this people had formed 
to themselves a very nice and complicated system, in which the 
quantity of every syllable was ascertained, and which supplied 
specific rules, according to which the long and the short were to 
be distributed in the different species of verse. ‘To these rules 
of quantity they superadded certain rules of accent; as to the use 
of which modern grammarians are not so perfectly agreed. .In 
the decline of ancient learning and refinement, this system was 
gradually superseded: among the Greeks, as well as the Romans, 
metrical were at length supplanted by rhythmical verses. Whe- 
ther the change was derived from the unrefined people by whom 
they were surrounded, or was communicated to them, may admit 
of some difference of opinion. In the new system of versification, 
the cadence depends upon accent, or emphasis, rather than quan- 
tity. Such are the zodsrixol orixos, or popular verses, of the 
Greeks in the middle ages.* To this mode of versifying was in 
many cases superadded the ornament of rhyme, which derives its 
origin from a much more remote period than is commonly 
imagined. ‘The prevalence of the accented, as distinguished 


* « Eo sunt redacti miseri Greci,” says Isaac Vossius, “ ut nec legere nec cantare 
Grece sciant, amissoque omni pristino cultu, cum ceteris barbaris ritibus, Musam 
quoque barbaram sunt amplexi. Jam a mille et ploribus annis, nulium fere aliud car- 
minis frequentarunt genus, quam versus quos illi politicos vocant.” (De Poematum 
Cantu, et Viribus Rythmi, p. 21. Oxonii, 1673, 8vo.) 
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from the metrical versification, has been well illustrated by 
Dr. Nott, in a “ Dissertation on the State of English Poetry before 
the Sixteenth Century,” prefixed to his elaborate edition of 
Surrey and Wyatt. Certain poems of Psellus, Joannes Tzetzes, 
and Constantinus Manasses, are as little accommodated to the 
classical rules of quantity, as the poems of Chaucer, Gower, and 
Lydgate. ‘That it is possible to observe both accent and quan- 
tity,” says Dr. Valpy, “ is proved by the practice of the modern 
Greeks, who may be supposed to have retained in some degree 
the prounciation of their ancestors. Thus in turrouévyy they 
lengthen the first and the last syllable, and elevate the tone of the 
penultima.” But, unless we are greatly deceived, they would, 
without the slighest hesitation, pronounce the word turrouéyyy. 
So far as our observation extends, they pronounce the ancient as 
they do the modern language, according to accent, and with a 
total disregard of quantity.* A Greek, possessing a most fami- 
liar acquaintance with the ancient tongue, we have heard reading 
or reciting various passages of Homer, with the perpetual iotacism 
of his mother tongue, and with the syllables lengthened or short- 
ened according to the accents. Of the thirty-fourth verse of the 
first Lliad his termination was polyphlisvio thalassis; in which 
there was no small difficulty in recognising roAvgaolcGo10 Saracons 
as an old acquaintance,} 


This practice of the Greeks seems to have bewildered several 


learned grammarians of other nations, who, confounding accent 
with quantity, have supposed, that, on whatever short syllable the 
acute accent falls, it has the effect of rendering that syllable long. 
“No man,” says Dr. Gally, “ can read prose or verse according 


to both accent and quantity. For every accent, if it is any thing, 
must give some stress to the syllable upon which it is placed; and 
‘every stress that is laid upon a syllable must give some extent to 
it. For every elevation of the voice implieth time, and time is 
quantity....[t cannot therefore be said that accents only denote 
an elevation of the voice. For no such elevation can subsist, and 
-be made sensible in pronouncing, whatever may be done other- 
‘wise in singing, without some stress or pause, which is always 
able to make a short syllable long.”{ In a German university, 


* “ Toute la théorie de l’accent dans I’ancienne langue était basée sur la quantité. 
C'était elle qui déterminait sa nature, et qui réglait ses variations et ses mouvemens. 
Cette quantité n’existant plus dans la langue moderne, l’accent y est devenu presque 
indépendant.” (Méthode pour étudier la Langue Grecque Moderne, par Jules David, 
p- 7. Paris, 1821, 8vo.) 


t See Dr. Browne’s Observations upon the Greek Accents, inserted in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. vii. p. 359. 


. 4 Gally’s Dissertation against Pronouncing the Greek Language according to Accents, 
p. 67. Lond. 1755, 8vo. This is the second edition, the first having been published 
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we had occasion to remark that it was the usual practice to 
lengthen the penult of Latin nouns ending in ia, and borrowed 
from Greek paroxytons. Thus, for example, what we call phi- 
losophia and theologia, they call philosophia and theologia, or 
rather teologia. ‘This corruption had been introduced in the age 
of Melanchthon; and it is manifestly to be traced to the erroneous 
theory of accents derived from the recent Greeks. Gally’s dis- 
sertation was, as we apprehend, completely refuted by Dr. Fos- 
ter, whose essay on accent and quantity is written with ability and 
erudition.* It is indeed a work of no ordinary research; but in 
the author’s denunciations against writers and editors who dis- 
parage or neglect the Greek accents, there is sometimes-an air of 
ludicrous solemnity, His antagonist, who was likewise a very 
respectable scholar, replied in a second dissertation, and this he 
hastened to refute in a second edition of his essay. On the sub- 
ject of Greek accents, Mr. Primatt soon afterwards published a 
learned and elaborate volume, in which he differs very materially 
from both those authors. In the opinion of a late writer, ‘* it is 
a work of much labour and considerable talent; in which, how- 
ever, a critical knowledge of the history of accents is united with 
a most erroneous theory of the effect of them in pronunciation.” 
His theory indeed is not a little singular. He strenuously 
defends the antiquity of the accentual marks; but, having adopted 
the erroneous notion respecting the power of the acute accent in 
lengthening syllables, he arrives at the conclusion, that Greek 
prose is to be read according to the accents, which are however 
imapplicable to Greek verse. This theory was of too motley a 
texture to find many supporters. After an interval of more than 
thirty years, it was examined by Bishop Horsley, who has dis- 
cussed it with no mean perspicacity;{ nor are we aware of its hav- 
ing been adopted by any scholar of eminence. 
We are therefore disposed to think that, in matters. of 

description, the recent Greeks are not the safest guides that can 
be followed. In all that relates to prosody, they certainly would 


Se ’ ES SS OS essa a elm” 


in 1754. Both his dissertations appeared without the name of the author. ‘* A second 
Dissertation against Pronouncing the Greek Language according to Accents; in Answer 
to Mr. Foster’s Essay on the different Nature of Accent and Quantity.” Lond. 
1763, 8vo. 

* Foster’s Essay on the different Nature of Accent and Quantity, with their Use 
and Application in the Pronunciation of the English, Latin, and Greek Languages. 
Eton, 1762, 8vo. Eton, 1763, 8vo. The second edition is much enlarged. 

+ Primatt’s Accentus Redivivi; or, a Defence of an accented Pronunciation of 
Greek Prose, shewing it to be conformable to all Antiquity; together with an Answer 
to the Objections of Mekerchus, Isaac Vossius, Henninius, and other modern Opposers 
of Greek Accents, Cambridge, 1764, 8vo. 

t Horsley on the Prosodies of the Greek and Latin Languages, p. 123. Lond. 
1796, Bvo. 
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lead us very widely astray; and pronunciation being closely con- 
nected with this part of grammar, we naturally infer that an im- 
plicit reliance upon their authority would be as hazardous in the 
one case as in the other. It may not however be a safe conclu- 
sion, that, in every particular in which they differ from us, their 
pronunciation of the ancient language is wrong, and ours is right. 
Both the one and the other may be wrong. Mynas has arrayed 
most of the arguments that are usually urged on his side of the 
question, It was not to be supposed that he should overlook the 
oracular verse quoted by Thucydides in the second book of his 
history, and regularly produced in evidence by all the modern 
advocates of iotacisms. 


"Hes Aworaxds mbrsuos, xa Aowmds du” adra. 


These words had been uttered in the form of an oracle, and were 
called to remembrance by some of the older inhabitants during 
the plague of Athens: ¢acxovres of moscBiregas madras gderbas. 
Whether the oracle had threatened Aomds, pestilence, or Amos, 
famine, became a subject of discussion, ‘ Si donc,” says Mynas, 
“le son du o n’était pas comme s, pourquoi discuter sur ce mot?” 
A similar question has often been asked before. ‘“ Now,” says 
Mr, Pickering, “ if the two words in question were not pro- 
nounced alike, there could have been no room for this ambiguity ; 
and to all the objections of those who reason upon this verse, as 
if it had been in writing, it is a sufficient answer that the oracles 
were delivered orally.” Doubtless they were so delivered; and 
the words of this particular oracle, floating in the memory of 
some aged men, were liable to variations, Either word preserves 
the measure of the verse, and the sense of either is perfectly appo- 
site; for both famine and pestilence have too frequently followed 
in the train of war. A dispute arose as to the fact, whether the 
men of a former age had, in singing or reciting the verse, employed 
the word Aomds or Amds, not whether the word which they had 
employed was to be explained in one or other of two senses which 
its sound admitted. Some contended, as the historian informs 
us, that famine, and not pestilence, was mentioned by men of the 
past age; but, in the mean time, the opinion naturally prevailed 
that pestilence was mentioned, Asimiv cigicda:; that pestilence 
was the word formerly used in reciting this oracular verse; for 
they were led to adopt what was applicable to their present cir- 
cumstances, But, subjoins Thucydides, if another we war 


should take place, and should be accompanied with famine, they 
will probably recite it according to the event, odrws doovra:; that 
is, they will probably substitute the word Aids for the word Aoimés. 
The tenor of the passage seems clearly to imply that the sound 
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of the word was to be changed in the recitation, not that a new 
explanation was to be applied to a sound which remained un- 
changed. "Evyévero yay obv gous toig aviommois wi) Aoiwdy bvomcaobas ev 
TH tres bmd tv madasdiv, AAR Amsdy. evinnoe 03 exh tod mapdvros 
sixdrws, Aoimay clonobas. of yap avigwwos meds & Eraryov, THY mYHEHY 
brosivro. Hy BE ye, olucs, more AAAS moAsuOS xaTAraByn Awoixds Tovde 
Uoregos, xad Eun Bq yevicbas Aipov, xara 7d sixds odrws dorovras. 

Of the fragment of Cratinus, which is so frequently quoted in 
this controversy, the Macedonian professor has found little diffi- 
culty in disposing to his own advantage. 

‘O ® 4rlbiog dome wedBarov Bi, Bi Atyav Babltes 

As the bleating of sheep makes a much nearer approach to beh, 
beh, than to vi, vi, we suppose this ancient fragment to afford an 
argument in favour of the Erasmian mode of pronouncing 6 as 
well as 7. This impression is by no means removed by the argu- 
ments of Mynas; and a more compendious method of discussion 
was once adopted by another Greek, of whom we had some per- 
sonal knowledge. On the subject of pronunciation, he was 
engaged in a dispute with the late Greek professor at Edinburgh; 
and on being reminded that the cry of sheep was not vi, vi, but 
beh, beh, he briskly replied, “‘ Of Scotish sheep perhaps, not 
Athenian sheep.” One of the arguments of Mynas refers to the 
measure of the verse, concerning which he has started some unne- 
cessary doubts and difficulties. 

** Je leur demande de me déterminer exactement la mesure de ce vers ; 
est-il un antispaste tétrametre catalectique? ... Donc il n'y a aucune 
raison de plus que (i, (i, ne soit pas écrit Bé, Bé, parce qu'on a la 
licence d’employer dans ces sortes de vers les conjugaisons iambiques, 
trochaiques et spondiaques, et méme d’analyser une syllabe longue en 
deux bréves,” 

The verse is evidently an iambic tetrameter catalectic. 

‘OF Aibos | domeg| modBarov | Bq, By | Atywv| Badlejes. 
Of the same denomination, this is by no means the only verse 
which deviates from Porson’s canon, that the fourth foot can only 
admit an iambus or a tribrachys.* 


* Porsoni Supplem. ad Praef. in Euripidis Hecubam, p. xiii. , 
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Art. 1V,—1. Observations du General Clauzel sur quelques 
actes de son Commandement ad Alger. 8vo. Paris, 1831. 


2. Alger sous la domination Frangaise, son état present et son 
avenir, par M. le Baron Pichon, Conseiller d’Etat, ancien In- 
tendant civil d’Alger. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 


3. M. de Rovigo, et M. Pichon, par M. Carpentier. Paris, 
Mai, 1832. 8vo. 


4, Mémoire presenté a M. le Marechal Duc de Dalmatie sur les 
moyens dassurer la securité du territoire de la Colonie d’ Alger, 
par le Général Brossard. 8vo. Paris, 1833. 


5. Mémoire sur la Colonisation de lu Regence d Alger, par le 
Baron de Ferussac. S8vo. Paris, 1833. 


6. Voyage dans la Regence d’Alger, ou description du pays oc- 
cupée par U'armeé Francaise en Afrique, par M. Rozet, Capitaine 
d’Etat Major, Ingenieur Geographe. 3 vols. 8vo., avec Atlas 
in 4to. Paris, 1833. 


Wuen, in a former number of this Journal,* we gave an account 
of the French expedition against Algiers, in 1830, we expressed 
satisfaction at its success. Since that time we have watched with 
feelings of curiosity and interest the course pursued by the 
French authorities in Northern Africa, in hopes of seeing some- 
thing like a permanent system of social intercourse established 
between the conquerors and the native population of that exten- 
sive country, by which humanity and civilization might be gainers. 
We have said “ in hopes,” for we are not among those who envy 
our neighbours their possession of Algiers; on the contrary, it was 
our wish that they might make a good use of its acquisition. 
We regret to say however, that hitherto, our hopes and wishes 
have been alike disappointed. 

By the capitulation of the 4th July, 1830, the French became 
possessed of “ the city of Algiers, and the forts depending on it.” 
No mention was made of the provinces, or of the native tribes. 
The Dey capitulated as commander of a military garrison, not as 
sovereign of an extensive kingdom. The natives had been told 
by the French, in their proclamations, that they had come to de- 
liver them from the Turkish yoke, and to restore them to their 
independence. The Turks were in fact aliens to the country; 
their power was that of pirates by sea and usurpers and ma- 
rauders by land, and the French might just as well pretend to 


* No xvii, Jan. 1832. 
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inherit the one as the other of these attributes,, The French 
became possessed by conquest of Algiers, Oran, Bona, and one 
or two more points upon or near the coast. ‘The Moors and 
other mixed races who inhabit these became, by the capitulation, 
subjects of France. The interior of the country remained, both 
de jure and de facto, in possession of the natives. These natives 
are of two races: the Arabs and the Kabyles. The Arabs are 
the descendants of the great Eastern conquerors of the time of the 
Caliphs; their tribes are scattered all over northern Africa ; they are 
mostly shepherds, live under tents, and tend their flocks in the plains. 
The Kabyles, so called by the Moors, are the real aborigines, 
the descendants of the old Numidians; they are the cultivators 
of the soil, live in villages called dashkrahs, and constitute the 
great majority of the interior population of the Regency of 
Algiers. They are evidently of the same race as the Berbers of 
Morocco, but with neither of these names are they acquainted. 
They call themselves Mazigh, and their language Showiah, although 
many of them speak also the western Arabic. Much confusion pre- 
vails in the common way of denominating eee Forinstance, 
the French often confound the Arabs and the Kabyles under the first 
of these appellations, whilst others call them both Bedoweens, 
which name was heretofore more particularly applied by travellers 
to the wandering and plundering Arab tribes of the desert. On 
their part the Arabs of the plains of Algiers often apply the term 
Bedoweens to the Kabyles of the mountains, In fact Bedoween 
seems to be an appellation of bad import. Several of the Arab 
tribes near Algiers paid tribute to the Turks, in order that their 
cattle might graze safely in the plains; but the Kabyles seldom or 
never entered into such agreements; they lived independent in 
the numerous parallel ridges and valleys of the Atlas, which 
cover the greater part of the surface of the country, and their 
own sheiks and marabouts administered justice; the ‘Turks only 
extorted any thing from them by sending detachments to sur- 
prise the villages, or kidnap their young men, and making their 
parents pay a ransom. Such was the sovereignty of the ‘Turks 
over nine-tenths of the territory of the Regency. When the French 
landed, the Arabs abandoned the cause of the Turks, as soon as 
they could do it with safety, and by their defection, and the intel- 
ligence they brought to the French camp, materially facilitated 
the success of the invaders. They had promised the French 


general to maintain neutrality, on condition of being protected 
against the vengeance of the ‘Turks. 


“« In consequence of this, after the capitulation, and on the very day 
the French entered Algiers, all the authorities dependant on the Dey 
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were abolished, without any other being substituted. Thus all at once 
the Arab tribes found themselves independent.”—Brossard, pp. 14, 15. 


Soon after, however, seeing the French settled at Algiers, the 
Arabs began to consult about their future relations with them ; 
a variety of opinions existed among their tribes, but they agreed 
to assemble a council of the chiefs at Belida or Bleda, a town 
about twenty-five miles distance from Algiers, at the foot of the 
little or Maritime Atlas. 

General Bourmont, instead of sending to this palaver some 
shrewd negociators, or employing a small part of the treasure found 
in the Cassauba, to gain over some of the chiefs, marched upon 
Bleda with a column of two thousand men. The Arabs, seeing 
the French approach the place of their meeting, became alarmed; 
the peacefully inclined departed, but those who were hostilely 
disposed remained on the ground, and by them an attack on the 
French column was resolved upon. Bourmont entered Bleda on 
the 23d July; the next day, he advanced_a few miles beyond the 
town to reconnoitre. The Arabs and Kabyles, who had formed 
an ambuscade, immediately attacked the troops left at Bleda, in 
consequence of which the general was obliged to hasten back, and 
begin his retreat towards Algiers, followed by the enemy, who ha- 
rassed him in his march through the plain, pressing closely on his 
rear and flanks. When afterwards Bourmont, perceiving his error, 
attempted to negociate, it was too late; the chiefs of the tribes 
answered him that, “ since the victory of Bleda, there was not a 
herdsman in all Africa who would think of treating with the 
French.”—Brossard, p. 17. The French possessions were there- 
fore limited to the city of Algiers and its immediate vicinity. 

General Clauzel, an officer of distinguished reputation under 
the empire, was sent by the government of Louis Philippe to 
supersede Bourmont. He arrived in Algiers on the 2d of 
September. The tricoloured flag had already been substituted 
for the white, under which the conquest had been effected. The 
impression produced by this sudden change, and by the reports 
from France, upon the natives, must have been one of increased 
suspicion towards the foreigners. ‘The Arabs and other Mussul- 
mans are already inclined to look upon Europeans in general as 
mutable, capricious beings. Of our constitutional quarrels and 
liberal theories they can form no distinct idea, They only 
understand the patriarchal rule of their sheiks, or the law of the 
sword exercised by the Turks. 

General Clauzel having secured the allegiance of the army, 
and the possession of Algiers, first recommended in his despatches 
to the government at home to form “ an important colony at 
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Algiers.” Marshal Gerard, then minister at war, answered him. 
on the 30th October, that the government, already determined to 
keep possession of Algiers, had now become confirmed in its in- 
tention of forming in its territory an important colony, beginning 
by granting lands on the Metidja plain, and gradually driving 
back towards the Atlas the refractory tribes. But neither the 
general nor the marshal ever seem to have thought of inquiring 
to whom the lands of the Metidja belonged. M. Pichon, who, a 
year later, took this trouble, discovered that they belonged chiefly 
to Moorish proprietors, inhabitants of Algiers, the quiet subjects 
of France, whose property was solemnly guaranteed to them by 
the capitulation, and who used to let their lands to Arab or Ka- 
byle cultivators or graziers, either on the metayer system, or for 
a fixed rent. The Regency had no lands except a few farms, 
attached to certain offices of the state—( Pichon, pp. 74—84.) 

The word “ colony” has been sadly misunderstood by the French 
in this instance. A colony, in our modern sense, presupposes a 
vast extent of uncultivated and unappropriated ground, as in 
North America or Australia. There the land is waste, for the few 
Indians or black savages are neither cultivators nor shepherds, but 
hunters and fishermen. But the case is very different in Barbary. 
The Arabs are herdsmen, shepherds, and graziers; many of them are 
also farmers and have fixed residences. The Kabyles, who form the 
great majority of the indigenous population, are all farmers, and 
very industrious ones too,* and the land is divided between them. 
Each tribe has a certain extent of territory for either crops or 
pasture. ‘Those who live near the towns on the coast are the 
most tenacious of their possessions, which are the most profitable 
on account of their nearer vicinity to the markets. The idea of 
“ driving back” (refoulant ) the native population into the interior, 
is a most barbarous one. _ Besides, as M. Pichon observes, this 
operation of driving back the natives is one of very dubious re- 
sult. 


‘ Persons who talk seriously of imitating Cortez and Pizarro, of ex- 
terminating the natives, do not mark the difference between our position 
and that of the Spanish conquerors, who had to deal with people who 
had no fire-arms; the Arabs and Kabyles have all got muskets, and this 
arm goes a great way to equalize the combatants, especially in a length- 
ened and desultory warfare, and in a country where great strategic 
operations, movements of large masses, and of batteries, are impracti- 
cable, We experienced this at St. Domingo, and we experience it now in 
Africa.” —p. 300. 


* Captain Rozet renders the Kabyles full justice in this particular.—Voyage en 
Afrique, vol. ii, The Arabs as husbandmen are very inferior to the Kabyles. 
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We shall have occasion to return to this question of the pro- 
perty of the land in the sequel. 

General Clauzel marched in October, 1830, against the Bey 
of Titteri, who, being the nearest to Algiers, had assumed a 
hostile attitude. Many of the disbanded Turks had rallied round 
the bey, and he was joined bya Kabyle chief called Benzahmoom, 
who lives in the mountains south-east of Algiers, near the borders 
of the province of Constantina. This sheik had a reputation for 
bravery, and several tribes of both Kabyles and Arabs joined 
him, The French, after occupying Bleda, entered the little Atlas 
chain, and forced the pass of the Col Teneah, about 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and which was defended by 2,000 of 
the enemy. They then entered Medeah, the residence of the 
Bey of 'Titteri, a town situated in a valley on the southern slope 
of the little Atlas, about forty-five miles south of Algiers. The 
bey was made prisoner, and General Clauzel appointed in his 
place a Moor of Algiers, Mustapha Ben Omar. In the mean- 
time, the sheik Benzahmoom attacked the rear-guard which 
General Clauzel had left at Bleda, the inhabitants of which town 
were also hostile to the French. The garrison defended itself 
bravely, but fifty artillery-men, who were imprudent enough to 
set out for Algiers to obtain a supply of ammunition, were mas- 
sacred by the Kabyles. General Clauzel, leaving two battalions 
at Medeah with the new Bey of Titteri, hastened back to 
Bleda, which the soldiers plundered, out of revenge. ‘This ex- 
pedition served to impress the tribes with a feeling of the supe- 
riority of the French arms. But Medeah is on the wrong side of 
the Atlas for an advanced post ; its communications with Algiers 
were soon intercepted, and the new Bey of Titteri and his little 
garrison were hemmed in, and had to defend the walls of the 
town against hosts of Kabyles from the adjacent mountains. It 
appears also, thatthe French garrisonhad been left at Medeah with- 
out either provisions or money, and had no other means of subsist- 
ence than by levying contributions on the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country, a circumstance which readily accounts for the 
exasperation of the latter.— Pichon, pp. 287, 288. 

Hadji Ahmed, bey of Constantina, has, since the fall of the Dey, 
maintained himself in his government, and shown no disposition 
to pay tribute to, or acknowledge the French authority.* The pro- 


* There is in the Appendix to Pichon’s book a very curious political letter of Ahmed, 
who styles himself Pasha, in answer to some proposals made to him through the agency 
of a ‘Moor, on the part of the French authorities. ‘‘ Tell them,” says Ahmed, “ if they 
wish for peace, to send a consul to Bona, as before, for commercial affairs, and they 
will derive more advantages from that than they can hope for from any other course ; 
let them bear in mind that this country is vast, having interminable deserts, immense 
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vince of Constantina is above 200 miles in length, and extetds 
southwards as far as the Great Desert. The interior is little 
known; it contains extensive ranges of mountains inhabited chiefly 
by independent tribes of fierce Kabyles. To conquer such a 
country with an European army is out of the question. General 
Clauzel offered it to a prince of the reigning Heorish dynasty of 
Tunis, as a beylik dependant on France, for which the new bey 
was to pay an annual tribute of one million of francs. The Tu- 
nisians were to march against Constantina and dispossess Ahmed, 
with the assistance of some French officers whom Clauzel sent to 
Tunis as military instructors. One of these gives a very interesting 
report of his mission, which is appended to General Clauzel’s 
pamphlet, p. 138 and following. ‘The negociation, however, was 
not approved of by the French minister for foreign affairs; 
(General Sebastiani), to the great disappointment both of the 
general and of the court of Tunis, A similar arrangement, 
which had been proposed by General Clauzel for the great western 
province of Oran, met with the same fate. Hassan, the old bey 
of Oran, having submitted to France from the beginning, had re- 
mained true to his engagements, but his position was one of great 
difficulty. He was looked upon with suspicion by the natives, 
was stigmatized as an apostate and a traitor, and had also to 
defend himself against the attacks of the Kabyles. A new antago- 
nist to the French appeared in that quarter, in the person of 
Muley Ali, nephew to the emperor of Morocco, who, at the 
head of a body of cavalry, crossed the frontiers, and overran the 
fine province of Tlemsan, inviting the inhabitants to place them- 
selves under the protection of a Mussuiman prince, of native 
Arab race. General Clauzel sent a detachment to Oran, and 
was inclined to resort to hostile measures against Morocco, 
but the minister for foreign affairs again interfered, saying 
that he would employ diplomatic means to obtain the evacuation 
of the territory of Algiers by the troops of Morocco, and thus 
avoid coming to an open rupture with that power. General 
Clauzel seems to regret, in the true spirit of a general of the 
empire, that an opportunity was thus lost “ of impressing the 
people of western Barbary with a proper idea of the power of 
France.” But might he not have raised another hornet’s nest 
about the ears of the French at Algiers, by proceeding to ex- 
tremities ? 

General Clauzel returned to France in disgust, evidently from 
a feeling that his services had been ill-requited. Although a brave 


plains, and inaccessible mountains ; that it is the country of the Arabs, the Shawiabs, 
and the Kabyles, people to whom no one dare to speak in favour of strangers, much 
less venture with troops among them.”—pp, 455, 459. ; 
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soldier and an active and zealous commander, he seems to have 
been too sanguine in his expectations, and to have formed projects 
on too great a scale. 

General Berthezéne remained in command at Algiers. He 
was a meritorious and excellent officer, who had acquired high 
distinction during the empire; possessing a cooler temperament 
than his predecessor, he saw things in a less brilliant perspec- 
tive. The army had been reduced in numbers, and he saw the 
necessity of contracting his line of posts within narrower limits, 
He resolved to evacuate Medeah, where the new bey of Titteri 
was still blockaded by the tribes of the little Atlas. General 
Berthezéne marched from Algiers at the end of June, 1831, with 
6,000 men and several pieces of cannon ; he arrived at Medeah on 
the ist of July, and pushed a column a few miles beyond, to dis- 
perse an assembly of Kabyles ; their huts and crops were set on 
fire. The Kabyles gathered afresh on all sides, like clouds of 
locusts, and the next day Berthezéne evacuated Medeah and 
began his retreat, pursued by an immense number of the enemy ; 
he was obliged to fight his way through the Col of Teneah, and 
hasten his march to Algiers, which he re-entered on the 4th, 
being harassed on crossing the plain by the natives, who showed 
a most inveterate spirit of hostility. Such was the result of the 
French attempt to establish themselves beyond the little Atlas 
and in the province of Titteri. The bey whom General Clauzel 
had appointed over that province returned to Algiers with the 
troops, and has since remained a bey in partibus. 

The Arabs and Kabyles, elated by General Berthezéne’s retreat, 
scoured the Metidja plain, burnt the crops at the French expe- 
rimental farm, seven miles out of Algiers, attacked the outposts, 
and kept the garrison in a constant qué vive for several weeks. 
General Berthezéne, meantime, saw the necessity of appointing 
some one to the office of aga of the Arabs, to act as the medium 
of communication between the tribes and the government of 
Algiers. Under the dey, this charge had been filled by a Turk. 
General Clauzel appointed a Moor, whom he afterwards arrested 
on suspicion, and sent prisoner to France. General Berthezéne’s 
idea was that areal Arab, a man of character and influence among 
the native population, was to be preferred. He fixed on Sidi 
Hadji Mahi Eddin, a marabout of the town of Coleah, near 
Algiers,* a man of ancient family, enjoying an hereditary reputa- 
tion for sanctity. ‘This choice seemed to prove acceptable to the 


* Marabout, or rather Moorabet, a holy man, generally a man of some learning, 
who is looked upon as a sort of oracle. Every town or village has its moorabet, so has 
every tribe of either Arabs or Kabyles. Some of these men are ascetics and live in 
solitude ; others remain in the society of their countrymen, whom they instruct and 
advise, Marabut also sometimes means the dwelling, or tomb, of one of these holy men. 
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tribes, who agreed through him to a cessation of hostilities, with 
the understanding that the general should send no more armed 
parties into the plain beyond the line of the French outposts. 
From one of the aga’s letters to M. Pichon, it appears that a 
regular convention was drawn up, to which the aga affixed his 
seal ; “for a year after,” he says, “ neither [ nor any of the tribes 
have broken our agreement.”—Pichon, Appendix, p. 450. 


“ The nomination of this aga,” says General Brossard, “ was a first 
step towards our forming friendly relations with the Arabs, a step 
which General Berthezéne, had he retained the command, would have 
followed up by means of his personal influence, for his conduct towards 
the natives had always been founded upon humanity, equity and good 
faith ; the Arabs put great trust in his word, and if some of them de~ 
ceived him, no one was afraid of being deceived by him ; several chiefs 
of tribes were sincerely attached to him. ‘ God will give thee tlie vic- 
tory,’ said an old sheik, who had remained to the last with him at the 
evacuation of Medeah, ‘ for thou art just and good.’ ‘The general per- 
ceived the true meaning of these words next day at the passage of the 
Col of Teneah.”—Brossard, p. 19. 


But General Berthezéne was not a blind partisan of coloniza- 
tion; a long and very interesting letter which he wrote to the 
minister at war in August, 1851, sufficiently explains his views. 


** Since I have been in this country,” says the general, “I have 
studied attentively, but without personal views (for I will not be vice- 
roy over it), both the people and the soil. . . . The Moors, who have long 
been accustomed to servitude, are effeminate, and not dangerous, not- 
withstanding their discontent. Ruined as they are, interfered with in 
their manners and habits, reduced to poverty, treated with contempt, 
and ruled by foreigners, their condition is in many respects worse than 
it was under the Dey; and it is natural that they should neither like us, nor 
relish the kind of civilization we wish to force uponthem, There is yet 
something to be done with regard to these people. The Romans always 
left to the conquered people the care of their own municipal adminis- 
tration. 

“‘ The Arabs and Kabyles, changeable and perfidious, but independent 
and fierce, have almost always lived in a state of wild freedom; the 
Deys were satisfied with the slightest mark of submission on their part, 
and even this was refused by many of the eastern tribes (those of Con- 
stantina). In their inaccessible mountains they defied the power and 
cruelty of the Turks. Warlike, brave, despising death, and fanatical, 
they hate the Christians both as infidels and as strangers, and are 
always ready to take up arms at the call of a marabout. ‘Their love of 
money can alone counterbalance their hostile disposition. Having few 
wants, and going half naked, they are quick in marching and inured to 
fatigue. Their frugality is astonishing ; a few Indian figs and a draught 
of water afford them sufficient sustenance for the day. If a man of 
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genius were to start up among them, and succeed in uniting them 
under one sway, they might still alarm Europe. They have just shown 
us in the expedition of Medeah, with what rapidity they can move, and 
if their operations had been better combined, they would have caused 
us the loss of a great number of men. They have already found out 
that the summer is the most favourable season for them, when sick- 
ness and the heat of the climate make havoc among our troops. They 
pass easily however from a state of hostility to one of peace, and vice 
versi. They sell us provisions, take our money, and buy nothing of 
us in return ; and we should greatly deceive ourselves were we to fancy 
that they will ever become consumers of either the produce of our soil or 
of our manufactures. They are now what they were four thousand 
years ago, and such as they will continue to be, some thousand years 
hence. As for their paying contributions, it is useless to. think of it; 
those of the mountains will never submit to it, and those of the plain, 
if molested, will disappear with their tents and their cattle, which con- 
stitute their whole property.” 


Now with regard to the soil : 


* The voice of interest or of enthusiasm first cried out What wonderful 
fertility ! and the servum pecus has repeated the cry. This wonderful 
fertility however has not as yet been proved. One thing is certain, 
that during the months of June, July, and August, the soil must remain 
unproductive, owing to the heat and dryness of the climate. Even 
in the garden of the Dey, in one of the most favourable situations, 
and having abundance of water for irrigation, all the cares of a Paris 
gardener have not been able to rear either sallad or kitchen vegetables 
during the summer. The experimental farm (ferme modéle), situated 
near the plain, has produced crops inferior both in quality and quantity to 
many I have seen in the neighbourhood of Paris ; and yet the spring 
showers have been unusually abundant this year. The pestilential air 
of this farm has cost us nearly the whole of the 30th regiment of the 
line. 

** The Metidja plain, whose fertility has been so much vaunted, is 
for the most part uncultivated, and covered with marshes, the draining 
of which would cost millions. It affords, however, a rich pasture for 
cattle; but as it borders on the mountains of the Kabyles, it will always 
be insecure. The mountains of the little Atlas, which we have visited, 
are covered with oak and cork trees of small dimensions. ‘The soil in 
the valleys appears meagre ; the barley I saw was not two feet high. 

“ There only remains the extensive and lofty table land at the back 
of the city of Algiers, between the sea and the Metidja plain, and which 
is the healthiest part of the country. The soil here is varied, and fit for 
gardens and plantations. I think olive and mulberry trees would thrive 
in it The Moors of Algiers had here their country houses and their gar- 
dens, which they cultivated before we came. Several European specu- 
lators have now purchased, or taken on long leases, many of these pro- 
perties ; but instead of improving they have dilapidated them; they have 
cut down the trees, and their only object seems to be to realize a little 
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money and then disappear. You know that in general these purchasers 
do not disburse a farthing of capital, but merely promise a perpetual 
rent to the owners. 

“ The property belonging to the government is not yet known, I 
have set on foot an inquiry into the subject, but I much fear the state is 
not so rich as has been supposed. I have already told you that within 
three miles round Algiers the state was only possessed of eighteen gar- 
dens and about seventy acres of ground! As there is nothing here 
adapted to our habits and our wants, we shall have many works to effect, 
besides the fortifications. ... Plans of a palace for the governor, and 
for a theatre, had been prepared; I have thought it better to give orders 
for the construction of abattoirs, a lazaretto, and barracks for the sol- 
diers. When these are completed, we shall be able to restore many of 
the private houses and lands to their owners, Both justice and policy 
require us to allow an indemnity to the inhabitants for the houses we 
have taken or pulled down, both in town and country, since we have 
become masters of Algiers.” —Pichon, App. pp. 459—465. 


We have extracted the best part of this valuable document, 
because every thing that has happened since proves the just- 
ness of the views of its conscientious and clear-headed writer. 
With sentiments like these General Berthezéne found himself ex- 
posed to all the chicanery of the prejudiced, the interested, and 
the ignorant. He was worried by official squabbles with the 
agents * sent out by the minister of finance to take care of 
the immense property which the government was said to be pos- 
sessed of. He disapproved of the sequestration of private and 
corporate property which had taken place under General Clauzel. 
He did not think that Algiers ought to be colonized at the ex- 
pense of, and by despoiling, the natives. He had been present 
at the capitulation, and wished to abide by its conditions. His 
remonstrances on these subjects probably hastened M, Perier’s 
determination to take the administration of Algiers under his own 
direction, and to separate the civil from the military jurisdictions. 
A despatch from the minister at war, written in June, 1831, in- 
formed General Berthezéne of this decision. 


“ You will continue in charge of all that concerns the army of occu- 


* One of these persons is said to have threatened to shut the door of his office 
in the general’s face.—Pichon, p.11. Thus it appears that the central system of ad- 
ministration, supported by a minute bureaucratie, as established by Napoleon, does not 
always ensure harmony and unity of operation. The various ministers at Paris, each 
possessed of immense power and patronage, give orders often at vatiance with each 
other, and as they are extremely jealous of their respective attributes, this occasions 
frequent official conflicts, and an enormous waste of controversial correspondence. 
Even in France, the prefects are exposed to this plurality of directions, But the 
inconvenience is much greater in a colony, or other foreign possession or conquest. 
See Pichon’s remarks on the subject, pp. 30—35. 
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pation, and the safety and defence of the Regency. A civil intendant 
will be appointed to take charge of the general administration of the 
country. Ses will thus be relieved of a great burden, which seemed to 
annoy and torment you !”—Pichon, App. p. 344. 


The office of civil intendant at Algiers was offered to Baron 
Pichon about the same time, at the suggestion of Admiral de 
Rigny. 

“* I declined the offer without hesitation . . . I had just returned from 
a fatiguing mission to St. Domingo, and I had no wish again to 
cross the sea. Besides, I had long since experienced, in two political 
missions to Switzerland, and to Holland, and during three years’ service 
in Westphalia, how painful is the position of a civil or political adminis- 
trator in a country placed under military occupation ; for notwithstanding 
his title, the king of Westphalia, (Jerome Buonaparte) was not less 
domineered over in his own kingdom, by our generals, than his brother 
Joseph was in Spain. It was, therefore, the last of my wishes again to 
run the risks of the same relative position.” —p. 14. 

However, in the following October, M. Perier, president of the 

council, insisted so strongly on M. Pichon’s accepting the office, 
that he could no longer refuse. Soon after, eae Savary, 
Duke of Rovigo, was appointed commander in chief at Algiers 
in the room of General Berthezéne. An ordonnance of Louis 
Philippe, dated 1st December, 1831, states that ; 
** Although it was found necessary in the first period of the occupa- 
tion of Algiers to unite the civil and military powers in the same hands, it 
is now required by the welfare of the establishment that they should 
be separated, in order that the civil, financial, and judicial adminis- 
trations may assume a regular course.” 


_ The civil intendant to whom these branches are entrusted, “ is 
placed under the immediate orders of the president of the council.” 
M. Pichon, before his departure for Algiers, had some official 
communications with General Savary, which the latter answered in 
a frank and cordial spirit, which somewhat re-assured M. Pichon, 
and “relieved the fears which the former ministerial career of the 
generab under the empire was calculated to inspire.” M. Pichon’s 
attention, even before he left Paris, was directed to the sequestra- 
tions of property which had taken place at Algiers; the measure 
appeared both to M. Perier and to him, equally unjust and impo- 
litic, as well as a direct violation of the capitulation, which had 
guaranteed “ to the Dey, the Turkish militia, and all the inhabit- 
nats, their liberty, their property, and the exercise of their reli- 
gion.” The Turks, however, had been soon after embarked for 
the Levant—a measure which, however harsh, was, perhaps, un- 
avoidable. Many of them had houses and shops, and although 
enrolled in the militia, followed trades, as the janizaries did at 
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Constantinople. ‘They were married to native Moorish women, 
and their children were called Cooloolis. On leaving Algiers, 
they entrusted the administration of their property to their con- 
nexions and friends, 

General Clauzel, by an order of the 8th September, 1830, had 
placed under sequestration all the property belonging to the Dey, 
the beys of the provinces, and the T'urks who had been embarked, 
as well as the funds appropriated to Mecca and Medina, Ano- 
ther order of the 7th December following, included in the seques- 
tration “ all houses, warchouses, lands and property of every sort, 
the rents of which have been hitherto appropriated, under any title 
whatsoever, to the mosques, to Mecca and Medina, or to any 
other special destination, fund, or institution: they shall in future 
be administered, let, or farmed by the office of the domaine.” 
A more sweeping confiscation of property can hardly be con- 
ceived. It included all that belonged to the various trades or 
corporations, the charitable funds, those for the schools, for the 
repairs of the aqueducts, the supply of the fountains, &c. 

It is customary with the Mussulmans of every class and coun- 
try to make donations, or bequeath legacies, to the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, the cradle and the tomb of their prophet and 
legislator. In the Regency of Algiers, these bequests, since the 
time of the Turkish conquest, must have been very considerable. 
This species of property was administered in the various provinces 
and districts by special agents, called ookils, who transmitted the 
annual revenue to the ookil and the ulemas of Algiers, by whom 
it was transmitted to the holy cities. Of the revenue collected 
within the immediate district of Algiers, one half was retained for 
the use of the poor and helpless of that city, and the other half 
was remitted to Mecca. Of course the ookils of the various 
provinces not occupied by the French have ceased to send their 
remittances to Algiers. Twice a week, nearly two thousand 
poor, chiefly women and children, passed muster before the 
ookil of Algiers and his two assistants, and each of them re- 
ceived a small pittance. M. Pichon was present at two of these 
distributions. The amount of the charity thus distributed at 
Algiers was about 15,000 francs a year; a similar sum was trans- 
mitted to Mecca and Medina, where it was distributed among 
proper objects of charity; and the shereefis of these two cities sent 
to Algiers an account of its application. 


“T have seen the parchment scroll on which were written in gold let- 
ters the names of the parties to whom the money was distributed: these 
were either meritorious but decayed families in either city, or old ulemas 
and ministers of religion. By the side of every name was the sum 
allotted to each These remittances are now intercepted by our 
treasury. ‘his is a real confiscation, and I am convinced that bad M. 
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Perier lived, I should have obtained the revocation of the order.” —p. 214. 


Another foundation, called the Seboul Kherat, is an institution 
somewhat similar to the Vakoofs of Turkey. In order to secure 
property from the rapacity of the Dey or the beys, it was made 
over to minors, or to children yet unborn, under the trust of the 
Seboul Kherat, with a reversion to the latter in case of extinction 
of the haboo or entail. The fund was under the management of 
the ulemas. The mosques were also possessed of houses, shops, 
&c., the rents of which served to support the ministers of religion, 
and the schools and hospitals attached to them. There were also 
legacies bequeathed to the barracks of the janizaries, or Turkish 
militia. It was alleged by the advocates of sequestration, that a 
few individuals, with the Turkish mufti at their head, monopo- 
lized the management of the revenues. This might be the case, 
but we are told at the same time, that the “ first attempt to seize 
this property raised a clamorous opposition, which was silenced 
by shipping off the mufti to Smyrna, and by the fears with which 
the success of the French at Medeah then inspired the natives.”* 
A most effectual way of silencing all opposition! M. Pichon ob- 
serves, that the French authorities “‘ might have inquired and 
watched how the property was administered, without diverting it 
from the establishments to which it was appropriated.”—p. 354. 

There was also an administration called Ameen el Ayoon, which 
had the care of the aqueducts for the supply of the public foun- 
tains, as well as of private houses, with water—an object of the 
very first necessity in an African climate. Many persons had 
left legacies for this purpose. All these funds were included in 
the sequestration. By General Clauzel’s order, the domaine was 
to defray the expense of the objects to which they were appropri- 
ated. How this has been done may be easily imagined, ‘The 
aqueducts have been neglected; the gardens round Algiers, which 
were formerly abundantly supplied with water, are now left dry 
and parched. The pipes being made of brick, and in many 
places round Algiers above ground, the French detachments 
marching and countermarching through the country found it more 
expeditious with a stroke of the pickaxe to get at the water, than 
to suffer thirst till they reached the next well or fountain. Such 
is the explanation M. Pichon gives of these acts of wanton de- 
struction, At Oran, we find by a report from M. Escalonne, 
acting civil intendant, dated March, 1832, that the conduits con- 
structed by the natives, and afterwards improved at a great ex- 
pense by the Spaniards, during their occupation of that town in 
the last century, and which supplied the fountains, the houses and 
the citadel, as well as turned mills and irrigated gardens, had 


* Appendix to General Clauzel’s pampblet, p, 108. 
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been till lately well preserved under Hassan Bey’s administration ; 
but that since the French conquest, all repairs have been neg- 
lected, and the deteriorations increase every day; pipes have been 
broken in, and four-fifths of the water are lost; and unless prompt 
measures be taken, Oran, blockaded by the Arabs, may find itself 
in total w ant of water.* General Savary issued an order of the 
day in June, 1832, against the destroyers of conduits, 

An order of the minister at war, dated from Paris, June, 1831, 
confirmed the sequestration of the property of the Turks who had 
left the Regency, as well as that of the Dey and the beys. A 
second order, in the following month, extended the same measure 
to the property of those Turks who, being still in the Regency, 
should exhibit a spirit of opposition to France—a definition sus- 
ceptible of a most dangerous latitude of interpretation. 


“One would have supposed,” observes M. Pichon, “ from no men- 
tion being made in these orders of the other species of property, of the 
charitable foundations, Xc., that the sequestration of them was rescinded, 
But notwithstanding the remonstrances of General Berthezéne, and the 
dictates of reason, justice and policy, the agents of the finances carried 
their point, and the sequestration continues to this day. Some of the 
property has been sold for the domaine. With regard to the property of 
the Turks, these are words of very extensive import. Many Turks were 
married. Whatever a Turk was once possessed of has been sequestrated. 
I have not heard that the rights of their wives and children have been 
taken into consideration. The natives prefer abandoning all, rather than 
remonstrate, as they have so often experienced the uselessness of their 
reclamations. ‘The first order of sequestration, of the 8th September, 
was not made public. Numerous sales of property had been made by 
the owners before the order of the 7th December following appeared. 
We have given to this last order a retrospective application, by declaring 
all the sales made in that interval null. I have received complaints 
from the purchasers, among whom are the English consular agents at 
Algiers and Oran. Similar measures have taken place at Oran and at 
Bona. It is easy to imagine the impression they must have made on 
the inhabitants of the rest of the country, who are not under our power 
—a country too of 550 miles in length, and between 150 and 200 in 
breadth! I have had indubitable knowledge of many fraudulent acts and 
malversations having taken place in the midst of the disorder into which 
both private and public property has been thrown by this system. This 
is the unavoidable consequence of the violation of the laws of property : 
we have ourselves seen in France worse than this during our revolu- 
tionary sequestrations and confiscations. Can the chaos resulting from 


all this at Algiers be cleared up by the logic of the sabre? We shall 
see.” —Pichon, pp. 215—217. 


There is also a long and detailed report made by him to 
M. Perier on this important question: Appendix, pp. 350—355. 


* Pichon, Appendix, p. 435. 
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We have dwelt at some length on this chapter of sequestrations 
and confiscations, because it shows that the French military proceed 
at Algiers, which ‘is the first conquest they have made after a lapse 
of nearly twenty years, exactly as they did in other foreign coun- 
tries during the wars of the Revolution and of Napoleon, It 
serves likewise to show that M. Perier was right in not listening 
to the advice of those who wanted to begin a fresh crusade against 
the monarchies of Europe. Had he followed their suggestions in 
1831, had he launched French legions across the Alps and the 
Rhine, we might have seen in Italy, Germany, &c. scenes similar 
to those which have occurred at Algiers, and on a much larger 
scale, And it is a cruel mockery to talk of legislative improve- 
ments, when people must be first despoiled, insulted and sabred 
in order to become fit for liberty. ‘‘ Better remain under the old 
Dey!” as honest General Berthezéne acknowledges the Moors 
have now reason tosay. For our own part, we would not entrust 
foreign conquerors, and the French in particular, with the regene- 
ration of any one country, not even of the principality of Monaco, 
should the principality of Monaco want being regenerated, which 
we do not pretend here to assert. 

The property sequestrated becomes deteriorated and worthless. 
The houses of the Dey, the beys and the Turks bring nothing now 
either to the owners or to the French treasury. The wants of a 
large army, (36,000 men at the time of the conquest,) cooped up 
within the city and a narrow circle around it, made the requisition 
for houses fall very heavy on the inhabitants. And now, although 
the army is diminished, the abuse continues. ‘The Turks being 
exiled, their houses were seized: each general officer took pos- 
session of a whole one for himself; some have occupied a house in 
town, as well as one, sometimes two, more in the country. The 
superior officers of both administrations have followed the example. 
Most of the houses which belonged to the mosques, to Mecca and 
Medina, and other establishments, and which have been seques- 
trated, are considered, in spite of all reason, as belonging to 
the domaine or state, besides those really belonging to the Re- 
gency, have been likewise militarily occupied. Numbers of sub- 
altern officers of the various services, according to the system of 
military occupation, no lodging-money being allowed, have been 
quartered on the Moors and other inhabitants. But the intercourse 
of Europeans and Mussulmans under the same roof has been 
found impracticable, owing to the total difference of habits. The 
moment the European appears, the Moor and his family go out. 
The French troops and cavalry require more room than those of 
the natives ; for the Arabs are accustomed to squeeze themselves 
into a small space, as they do their horses. This, added to the 
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superior number of the garrison, as compared to that of the Dey, 
accounts for the insufficiency of the barracks. ‘This invasion of 
houses, together with the banishments and sequestrations, have 
caused many buildings to be left empty. When an officer is re- 
moved, he perhaps forgets to return the key to the town-major, 
and the premises remain open. The houses thus deserted have 
become the prey of the Parisian volunteers, or of the destitute 
emigrants, who have been induced to come to Algiers with the 
idea that they would be colonized and provided for; and there 
the poor wretches have huddled together, a prey to starvation and 
disease. In many instances they have broken through the par- 
tition walls, in order to communicate together from one house to 
the other. Many of the Moorish householders, whose tenements 
had been first occupied by the military, hastened to sell them, for 
whatever they could get, to European adventurers, chiefly Italians 
and Spaniards, who allow them to go into disrepair. The pro- 
prietors who still hold their houses, give themselves no trouble 
about repairing them so long as they are occupied by the mili- 
tary, as they see no prospect of enjoying their property again. 
The military engineers have scarcely the means of keeping in re- 
pair the real barracks, much less the private quarters. The 
demolition of houses and shops in various quarters of the town, in 
order to form squares, enlarge streets, clear the approaches to the 
Cassauba, &c., has added to the fears of the inhabitants. A spirit 
of demolition has seized the engineers: the houses hold so fast 
together, that in pulling down one the downfal of several others 
is threatened. ‘The distress resulting from the sudden change of 
government, which deprived many families of their subsistence 
(all the servants of the Regency being dismissed at once, without 
any indemnity or gratification whatever); the growing distress of 
the landed proprietors, who have lost the enjoyment of their pro- 
perty or income through the protracted warfare in the country; 
and the numerous emigrations,* chiefly among the wealthier fami- 
lies, have fearfully quickened the work of destruction. No one 
is sure of his property. Algiers, if this system continues, must 
gradually fall to ruin. Jt is supposed that one-fourth of the 


* The Moniteur Algerien, 12th January, 1833, acknowledged that about 20,000 
persons had emigrated. The remaining population of Algiers, exclusive of the French 
army, is stated by M. Pichon at about 24,000 ; namely, Moors and Cooloolis, 14,000 ; 
Jews, 5500 ; Turks, 120; resident Europeans, chiefly French, Spaniards, Italians and 
Maltese, 4000. The nember of houses is stated at 4000. The population of Algiers 
before the French conquest has never been correctly ascertained: M. Griiberg says 
70,000, which we think exaggerated ; but he includes 11,500 blacks and 5000 Ka- 
byles or Biskaris, of which two classes M, Pichon makes no mention. We think it pro- 
bable that it must have been rather better than 50,000. 
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houses ave already in an irreparable state of deterioration.— 
Pichon, p. 252—260. 


“In the country, matters are still worse. At the time of the con- 
quest our troops quartered themselves within a radius of six or seven 
miles round Algiers, any how or where they could. But now, for a 
much smaller force, we keep up the same system of occupation: all 
within that sphere is held in requisition; every country house or rural 
property is liable to be occupied at a moment’s notice. Private pique or 
ill will, or the dissatisfaction of an officer with the quarters allotted him, 
may remove a detachment, and quarter the men unexpectedly on any 
one’s premises. The Moors, who, after the first invasion, had repaired 
their houses and again put their gardens into order, finding themselves 
subject to fresh intrusions, abandon their property in despair, or try to 
sell it to Europeans, chiefly clerks and other subaltern employés, some of 
whom have in this way become holders of seven or eight country 
houses, or of a large aoush or farm in the plain, which, however, bring 
them nothing, being left uncultivated. Is it right that the servants of 
government should acquire property through such a system? By means 
like these, the allied armies, during the occupation of 1815, might bave 
become possessed of one half the property in or round Paris! Of about 
eight or nine hundred country houses which surrounded Algiers, few are 
now in a habitable state. The detachments destroy everything: the 
wood work, the timbers, and even the rafters which support the roofs or 
terraces, serve them as fire wood. ‘The house of course falls in with the 
first rains. ‘They write me from Oran, that since the occupation they 
have burnt there 300,000 rafters. Orange, olive and fig trees* are used 
for the same purpose. It is melancholy to see heaps of ruins where neat 
dwellings formerly stood. I have counted about tweuty within a diame- 
ter of four or five hundred yards, Groups of habitations which once formed 
villages, such as Birmadrais, Birkadem, and others, are now nothing but 
ruins, not more, perhaps, than two or three houses in each being left 
standing. The iron or copper of the fixtures is carried to Algiers by 
the soldiers, and sold to the Jews, who dispose of it in large quantities 
to merchants, by whom it is exported to Marseilles or Leghorn. I have 
seen many heaps of this old iron and copper at the lazaretto of Mar- 
seilles on my return to France: they are eloquent evidences of the con- 
dition to which we have reduced Algiers.”—Pichon, p. 260—262. 


This dreadful system has produced heart-rending distress 
among the natives. 


* All foreign troops in camp or cantonments are apt to do much damage, but the 
French, {during their invasions of Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, &c., carried this 
spirit of destructiveness to a most disgraceful extent. We remember the havoc they 
made among the vine and olive plantations of Portugal. Olive trees were cut in 
preference to others, for fire wood, as burning better and quicker, and thus the pro- 
perty of hundreds of families was destroyed in a few days. The houses were stripped 


of doors, shutters, and window-frames; many were unroofed. And the officers did not 
check this devastation. 
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“I have seen,” says M. Pichon, “ old women, real skeletons from 
hunger and destitution, who would throw open their filthy boornoos, 
their only covering, to give ocular demonstration of their emaciated con- 
dition, coming to claim ten or twenty boodjoos (from twenty to 
forty francs), being the annual rent of some small shop or other tene- 
ment which had been pulled down or taken for the service of the army. 
I have seen Mussulman clergymen come to demand the trifling rent of a 
few francs assigned to the marabut or chapel where they officiated. 1 
have tried to set on foot the liquidation of the indemnities for our demo- 
litions, which had been promised eighteen months before; but I was 
obliged to stop for want of funds.” —p. 264. 


Casimir Perier lent no countenance to this system of violence 
and spoliation, and approved of M. Pichon’s opposition to it. 
He deprecated with all his energy the idea of colonizing the coun- 
try by driving the native populations beyond the little Atlas, and 
desired M. Pichon to point out to him the originators and 
patrons of such outrageous plans. But in consequence of his ill- 
ness, M. Pichon’s correspondence of March and April, 1832, was 
never opened by him; his death and M. Pichon’s subsequent re- 
moval, again left Algiers at the mercy of contingencies. 

In a letter to M. Perier, dated 11th May, 1832, M. Pichon 
comments severely on the hostility displayed by the exterminating 
party, as he justly designates it, against the mosques. 

“ T have investigated the question concerning the buildings appropri- 
ated to the Mohammedan worship. Ever since my arrival, 1 have heard 
nothing but a continual hourra against the mosques, and about the ne- 
cessity of seizing five or six more of them, besides the six or seven we 
have already occupied. It was with an air of exultation, that certain 
persons, who assume here the mission of exterminating the Mussulman 
worship, as well as the population who profess its faith, without exam~- 
ining whether this system can suit the views and the interest of the 
government, accosted me with ironical congratulations on the impossi- 
bility in which I should be of saving the mosques. These imperti- 
nences have not moved me; I have fortunately better judges of my ac- 
tions than such prejudiced and ignorant persons. Were it really neces- 
sary for the health of the army, I should not hesitate to take all the 
mosques to the last. But with the persons I allude to, it is a matter of 
taste, of passion, and by no means of necessity. The military engineers 
however have one plausible reason to ask for the mosques; they are 
obliged, through want of means, to let the old buildings we occupy fall 
to ruin, and thus new ones are required.”—App. p. 422. 

By the report which follows, it appears, that out of thirteen 
large mosques with minarets, the French had already seized 
seven, one of which was demolished to make room for the new 
square. The commission for military lodgings demanded three 
more: M. Pichon reduced the demand to one. The two prin- 
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cipal ones remaining are, the great “= situated near the 
harbour, which was built before the Turkish conquest, and 
the new mosque. The engineers wanted to pull down both 
these, on account of their vicinity to the line of defence on the 
sea-side. Since then, in December, 1832, another mosque has 
been converted into a Catholic church! and this, six months after 
the Moniteur Algerien had announced that a Christian church 
was about to be raised by voluntary private subscriptions. 

“ We are certainly a strange nation!” exclaims M. Pichon. “ Ever 
since the revolution of July, we have had no religious service at Algiers, 
either for the army or the civil administration; Algiers, which under 
the Turks had always one or two Catholic chapels open, has not seen, for 
the two years aud a half it has been in our hands, any Christian worship 
performed within its walls, and now, at last, instead of building a 
church, we plant the cross in one of the mosques.”—p. 129. 


The hatred against the mosques is quite consistent with the 
general spirit of the party to which M. Pichon so frequently 
alludes, and which is still much more numerous and influential than 
people in England imagine. Those who profaned the churches 
and dragged the cross through the mud of the streets in France, 
must feel a similar hatred against the mosques at Algiers. Both 
are temples dedicated to the Almighty; in both religion is taught, 
and duties towards God and man are preached ; in both a retribu- 
tive justice is announced ; it is natural that those to whom such 
thoughts are irksome should hate both church and mosque, 
chapel as well as cathedral, the Koran as the Bible. 

From Oran we have a letter of M. Escalonne in May, 1832, 
remonstrating against the seizure and occupation of the only re- 
maining mosque by the troops, three others having been previously 
seized ;—and this, while there were whole squares of buildings 


unoccupied, which might easily have been converted into bar- 
racks. 


“The consequence will be, that the Imams and the other servants of the 
mosque will leave Oran, and the tale they will tell to their brethren 
in the interior will not be to our favour.”—App. p. 438. 


The Cadi of Algiers made a similar observation to M. Pi- 
chon. 


“It seems,” said that Moorish magistrate, ‘“ as if it were intended to 
force the whole Mussulman population to abandon Algiers. ‘This is not 
what we were promised in the proclamations published in the name of 
the French Government, at the landing of the army, nor according to the 
stipulations of the capitulation of the 4th July, 1830.”—Ibid. p. 430. 


Consistent with the destruction or alienation of the mosques Is 
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the desecration of the cemetaries, another object of deep veneration 
to the Mussulman population. For the purpose of making an es- 
planade out of Bab al Oued, or western gate, a vast cemetery 
was dug up. In order to make a road out of Babazoon or 
eastern gate, a number of funeral urns, some of marble, belonging to 
Moorish families of distinction, were moved away. In construc- 
ting the flight of steps leading to the Emperor’s fort, many tombs 
outside the new gate have been likewise removed. A Moor re- 
marked to M. Pichon on this occasion: ‘“ At this rate, we shall 
not know where to live nor where to die!”—pp. 281. 

Captain Rozet, who is a dispassionate, and by no means cen- 
sorious observer, thus describes the desecration of the burying- 
grounds. 


** Algiers, like other Morish towns, was surrounded by cemeteries 
and tombs. These were a sort of sanctuary, the violation of which 
would have once cost the life of the desecrator, but calamity and fear 
stile all generous sentiments in the human breast. From the first 
period of our conquest, we have violated their tombs ; I have seen our 
soldiers open them to ascertain if they concealed any treasures. The 
bones of the dead were thrown on the dunghill; I have seen corpses 
yet entire, and enveloped in white sheets, lying by the road side. The 
natives with downcast eyes gazed at this sad scene without daring to 
utter a word : some of them came with religious veneration to gather the 
scattered bones, and carried them away. But after a time, when 
bivouacs were formed in the midst of the cemeteries, and defensive 
works constructed, the tombs were demolished, the ground was dug up, 
the walls pulled down, and no one came to carry away the remains of 
the dead. Many of the Algerines employed in the works violated 
themselves the asylums of the dead, apparently without compunction.” 
—Voyage en Afrique, vol. iii. p. 103. 

No doubt, the repetition of such indignities tends to brutalize 
the people who are obliged to submit to them, as much as those 
who are the perpetrators. ‘There might be necessity, in some in- 
stances, for invading the asylums of the dead; but, as M. Pichon 
justly observes, it might have been done with something like decency 
or civility; the inhabitants might have been previously informed of 
it, and another place appointed for the removal of the tombs. But 
in all these proceedings there seems to have been a wanton disre- 
gard of every feeling of decency and hamanity, religion and justice.* 


* Captain Rozet, in speaking of the Arab tribes, and of the risks they run to carry 
off their men who have fallen in action, and of their care in burying them afterwards, 
observes: ‘* These barbarians are far superior to us in this respect. I have already 
said it, and I repeat it here, perhaps not for the last time: We have not sufficient 
respect for the dead. After a combat, ours were so ill buried, that the arms or legs pro- 
truded above ground, and twenty-four hours after, the jackals had pulled them out and 
torn them to pieces.” —yol, ii, p. 196. 
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And can such a system succeed? Just as much as it succeeded 
with the Spaniards under Napoleon. . 

Savary, Duke of Rovigo, arrived at Algiers in December, 1831, 
with favourable dispositions towards the natives, which are proved 
by a very sensible letter which he wrote to M. Pichon before 
leaving Paris, (Pichon, Appendix, pp. 347 and foll.) in which he 
rejects the idea of interfermg with the customs of the people, and 
with their administration of justice among themselves, or of bur- 
dening a city of 24,000 inhabitants with the enormous scaffolding 
of the French administrative bureaucratie. He says, 


' “If we begin by imposing on these people all the miséres which the 
various successive governments of France have been obliged to impose 
on the inhabitants of the mother country, we shall reduce them to des- 
pair, which would be the more dangerous as we do not occupy the 
provinces, which would consequently reject all idea of connexion with 
us.” 


But General Savary, on his arrival at Algiers, was immediately 
beset by the party desirous of possessing themselves of the lands 
and property of the natives, coute qué coute. ‘This party had 
long before disclosed its intentions, in the Semaphore of Mar- 
seilles and other French journals, Its correspondents talked 
openly of exterminating the natives, and dwelt with a sort of 
exultation on 
“ heads of Arabs being brought back, suspended from the saddle-bows 
of our horsemen, and kicked about in our barrack yards. They extolled 
the superior ingenuity of certain Turkish modes of execution, which 
deprive the sufferer of all hope for the next world! 1 will not dwell 
upon this rage for cutting off heads which has seized us, on the ha- 
rangues inspired by the same spirit, such as, bring back heads ! more heads ! 
stop the broken aqueducts with the head of the first Bedoween you meet ! 
and the jokes, after the fashion of 1793, on certain decapitations which 
took place at Algiers, which were styled as coining money, and good 
coin too! would we could cut down to the quick!” &c.—Pichon, pp. 
108, 109. 


- ‘The atrocious inspirations and suggestions of the exterminators 
were soon put into practice, by the massacre of a whole tribe of 
Arabs in cold blood, in April, 1832, The winter had passed 
over quietly ; no act of hostility had taken place between the na- 
tives and the French outposts since the convention concluded by 
the aga in General Berthezéne’s name. Some pretended messen- 
gers of the distant tribe of the Biskaris, a peculiar race that forms 
a sort of link between the Arabs and the Kabyles, and who live 
on the borders of the Great Desert, nearly 200 miles south of 
Algiers, appeared in the capital, and were received with some 
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sort of parade by General Savary, who made them presents of 
cloaks and some money. ‘The better-informed Moors of Algiers, 
and the aga of the Arabs himself, who saw them on their passage 
through Coleah, regarded them as impostors. However this may be, 
these messengers, the same day they left Algiers on their return 
homewards, in passing through the grounds occupied by the Ouffia* 
tribe in the Metidja plain, were plundered of their cloaks and 
other effects. ‘This is an incident of common and almost every- 
day occurrence to travellers all over Barbary, even in time of pro- 
found peace. ‘They however escaped unhurt, and returned to 
Algiers to lodge their complaint against the Ouffias. M. Pichon 
says, it was afterwards ascertained that the robbers belonged to 
the tribe of the Kreshnas, and were marauding on the land of 
their neighbours (p. 136). General Brossard says, that ‘* the rob- 
bery was committed by a joint party of the Kreshnas, the Beni 
Moussas, and the Ouffias, without the chiefs of these tribes having 
taken any active part in it; it is even asserted that they were 
ignorant of the attempt. Marauding parties of this sort, com- 
posed of men of various tribes, are not of rare occurrence.” —{ Mé- 
moire, p. 87.) It is rather remarkable, however, that on the 5th 
of April, the day of the messengers’ departure, the Duke of Ro- 
vigo told M. Pichon that he feared they would be stopped, and 
that if this happened, he would arrest all the Ouffias who should 


be found in the market, until the effects of the messengers were 
restored ! 


“T was going out early on the 6th, to speak to the Duke of Rovigo 
on the subject, when Captain Leblanc came to me, apparently much 
concerned, and said, ‘ that which the general foresaw has happened.’ If 
the event was foreseen, and it was certainly talked of at Algiers as a 
thing most likely to occur, why were not the messengers accompanied by 
an escort under the aga’s lieutenant ? "—Pichon, p. 136. 


On the night of the same day a battalion of the foreign legion 
and a squadron of Zouaves (native cavalry in the French service) 
were ordered out of Algiers on the road to the Ouffia camp, At 
break of day on the 7th they had surrounded the camp, while the 
Ouffias were yet asleep, and without any previous summons or 
notice of any sort, the soldiers rushed into the tents and sabred or 
shot all the inmates to the number of about eighty, Seventeen or 
eighteen only were made prisoners, among whom was the sheik 


* The Ouffias were a small tribe of Arabs, who were encamped in the Metidja plain, 
close to the French outpost of la maison carrée, and lived on friendly terms with the 
detachment there stationed, whom they supplied with the produce of their dairy and 


poultry-yard. The soldiers and officers were in daily intercourse with them.— Pichon, 
pp. 131, 132, 
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of the tribe, besides a number of women, who were driven to the 
French outpost of /a maison carrée, where they were detained two 
or three days, and afterwards sent back to bury their murdered 
relatives. The cattle, scattered on their fields, and which partly 
belonged to other owners, who had entrusted them to the Ouffias 
to graze, were carried off and sold, and the produce distributed 
among the troops which composed the expedition. “ I have seen 
some of the officers,” says M. Pichon, “ who felt a deep regret at 
receiving their share.” We only wonder they accepted it at all, 
The booty consisted of from 1500 to 2000 sheep, between 600 
and 700 bullocks, and from twenty-five to thirty camels, 


“‘T shall never forget,” says M. Pichon, “‘ that on the day after this 
military execution, 1 met at the Duke of Rovigo’s a lady from Paris, 
who had come to Algiers to keep a furnished hotel, and who was waiting 
on the general to support the solicitations of a young merchant from 
Marseilles who wished to purchase the cattle, expecting that they would 
be sold to the highest bidder, in which however he was disappointed. 
This lady, who could not know my feelings on the recent event, took 
upon herself to urge me to give my approbation to the measure.”—p. 134. 


Some days after the sale of the cattle, several Arabs came to 
M. Pichon to claim their property, seized among that of the 
Ouffias. “ We are neither robbers,” said they, “ nor conspirators 
against the king of France ; why should he seize our property ?” 
M. Pichon could give them no redress, the matter being consi- 
dered as within the military attributions of the general in chief. 
It is almost needless to say that their applications to the latter 
were utterly disregarded. 

We ought to add that, on the evening of this massacre, the 
Moors of Algiers were ordered by the police to illuminate their 
shops, and keep them open later than usual. Serenades were 
given about the town under the windows of the principal officers. 
M. Pichon, whose general principles were known, and whose 
feelings on the occasion could therefore be guessed, was deli- 
eately treated with music under his windows.— Pichon, p. 108. 


“ The exterminating party seem to have been thrown intoastate of rapture 
bordering on frenzy. But this is not all. The sheik Rabia ben Sidi Grah- 
nem, who was also a marabout, and Bourachba, an Arab of the same 
tribe, were brought before a court-martial, accused of ‘ divers crimes 
and misdemeanours, constituting treason against France.’ The sheik 
was individually tried on the charges of having tolerated robberies 
in his tribe, of having left unpunished the violence and robbery com- 
mitted on the persons of. the deputies from the desert to the general in 
chief, committed in consequence of their good will towards France, and 
having allowed the sojourn, the desertion, and the assassination of French 
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soldiers in his tribe.” Bourachba was charged with having induced 
French soldiers to desert. And the king's commissary or advocate having 
concluded, the court, on the 14th April, 1832, sentenced both prisoners to 
death, conformably to the law of the 21st Brumaire, in the 5th year of the 
French republic (!), which says, that ‘ any military man or other indivi- 
dual, attached to, or follower of, the army, who is convicted of treason 
against France, shall suffer death ;’ and also that ‘ every individual enlist- 
ing, or assisting in enlisting, soldiers for the service of a power at war 
with France, shall suffer likewise.’ "—Report of the Court Martial, Ap- 
pendix to Pichon, pp. 394, 395. 

The poor sheik had a French counsel, who did not understand 
a word of Arabic; but there were interpreters present. ‘The 
prisoners appealed to the council of revision, which confirmed the 
sentence on the 17th, and the general-in-chief had it executed on 
the 19th, at noon, outside the gate Babazoon. 

M. Pichon, in his despatch to M. Perier, announcing these ex- 
traordinary proceedings, states, among other things, that General 
Savary had told him that the robbers belonged to another tribe, 
or rather section of a tribe, the greater Ouffias, who lived at the 
foot of the Atlas, at a distance from the little Ouffias, who were 
encamped under the cannon of the French outposts. The 
general added, that the chief of the farther section had returned 
him the articles stolen; and yet, when M. Pichon went on the 
16th to remonstrate with the general in favour of the sheik Rabia, 
Savary refused to reprieve the prisoner. He refused likewise the 
solicitations of the aga of the Arabs, and those of the sheik of the 
Kreshna tribe, who wrote to him demanding Rabia’s liberation. 

“‘* You have punished innocent men,’ said the Kreshna chief; ‘ men 
who were under your protection: this is all as we could wish; it will 
teach others not to trust themselves to you. But if you proceed in this 
manner, you will have no more provisions. We know that you can get 
them from France : we only pity those of our countrymen who are with 
you.” ”—Pichon, p. 136. 

On the 19th, the day of Rabia’s execution, M. Pichon made a 
last effort to save the unfortunate sheik. He wrote a confidential 
letter (the affair being out of his competence, he could not interfere 
officially) entreating the general to stay the blow. He tells him 
that the natives ought not to be brought before a council of war, 
except for violence committed against the persons or property of 
Frenchmen. The persons robbed were strangers, ‘The law of 
the 5th Brumaire concerns military men, guilty of treason against 
France. ‘The sheik was not in this case. It was not proved by 
the proceedings that the sheik had either connived at the robbery, 
or concealed the robbers, who took refuge among a distant tribe, 
which had since refunded the value of the stolen articles to the last 
crown. General Savary remained inflexible. ‘I'wo days after 
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the execution (!) he answered M. Pichon’s letter. In it he contends 
that, as the sheik had been appointed by the aga of the Arabs, 
who himself holds his commission from the general, the sheik was 
answerable to the latter for every crime that occurred within his 
tribe ; that there was no other sheik over the distant fraction of 
the tribe; that Rabia must have known of the robbery, which was 
committed on the road, in open day; that he had sent from his 
prison his own brother to the place where the robbers had taken 
refuge, and had written to them to return the effects, in order to 
save his head, which request was complied with on the following 
day, “a proof that the other fraction of his tribe still obeyed him.” 
We demur here to the correctness of the general’s logic; for 
without obeying him, they might wish to save the life of a coun- 
tryman, a sheik and a marabout. “ And then,” adds the general, 
“the bodies of two soldiers of our foreign legion were found in 
his camp, one of which had the appearance of having been be- 
headed the day before.” This last charge, we must observe, was 
not known on the 7th, when the destruction of the tribe was per- 
petrated, The order of the day concerning the expedition says 
nothing of it, and it was only after the massacre that the bodies 
were discovered, ‘They were those of two men who had pre- 
viously signified their intention of deserting. One of them was 
dressed as an Arab, and was killed by the French themselves in 
the action. This is admitted by the Duke of Rovigo himself in a 
subsequent letter to M. Pichon, in which he calls the massacre of 
the Ouffias a “ petite échauffourée,” a little hurly-burly.— Pichon, 
Sorters p- 401. How the other deserter, who was recognized 
by his regimental trousers, came by his death, was not known; 
but M, Pichon heard it distinctly stated on the trial, that the two 
men had deserted on the evening of the 6th. The massacre took 
place on the morning of the 7th. Itis therefore most probable that 
both were killed im the indiscriminate slaughter. There is 
nothing in all this sufficient to criminate the sheik ; there was 
hardly even time for him to know that the two deserters were in 
his camp. One passage in Savary’s letter to M. Pichon is sin- 
gularly inconsistent. He dwells upon the necessity of holding 
the various sheiks rigorously responsible for the behaviour of their 
tribes ; “‘ otherwise,” says he, “ every time one of my soldiers is 
killed, I should be obliged to put a whole tribe to fire and sword, 
which would be the worst of all expedients.” And yet in the 
instance in question, he had for a mere robbery in the day-time, un- 
accompanied by loss of life or limb, first of all put a whole tribe 
to fire and sword, and afterwards tried and beheaded the sheik on 
the score of his responsibility ; for on that plea alone, stretched to 
the utmost, could Rabia be at all impeached. 
If we pass from Algiers to Oran, we find matters quite as bad, 
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or rather worse. It is stated, in a very remarkable order of the 
day of the 5th June, 1832, that the general-in-chief 


“has learnt, from trust-worthy reports, that several natives have dis- 
appeared in the prisons, and have been put to death without trial, The 
general therefore reminds the officers of every rank in the army, as well 
as the men under their orders, that they are bound to refuse their agency 
to any execution of which the sentence of the court is not previously 
read to the culprit in presence of the assembled troops; for without this 
formality, they would be held accomplices of murder, and liable to cri- 
minal prosecution, as much as those who had given the orders for the 
execution. All officers, civil and military, are bound to give informa- 
tion against such acts.” 


M. Pichon distinctly states that several clandestine executions 
had taken place at Oran, and were the cause of this order of the 
day.—p. 139. But why was there no public investigation, no ex- 
emplary punishment of deeds which the general justly qualifies 
as murders? “ The press,” says M. Pichon, “ was silent on the 
subject.” Would it have been silent in England? Would it not 
have dragged the guilty before parliament and the public, suppos- 
ing the government to have been remiss inits duty? But in France, 
the newspapers and the public seem to take very little notice of 
any act of oppression committed by their countrymen in conquered 
countries. A distant foreigner has little chance indeed of redress 
from that quarter. There is a mistaken feeling of nationality in 
France, which stifles the principle of justice. 

At Oran, the system of terror seems to have been in full force. 
In September, 1831, a merchant from Morocco, called Valen- 
tiano, was beheaded without any trial; his property, amounting 
to 20,000 francs, was seized and confiscated. M. Pichon re- 
claimed it for the widow and heirs, but in vain.—pp. 179, 180. 
M. Pichon questioned M. Barrachin, the civil intendaut at Oran, 
who knew nothing of the particulars. In fact, General Boyer 
annulled M, Barrachin’s acts, and did as he pleased. He arrested 
a Moor, called Selim Codja, who was attached to the civil admi- 
nistration, and sent him to Algiers, where the general-in-chief put 
him in prison, but where, M. Pichon never could find out.—p. 74. 
The foreign vice-consuls, English and Spanish, at Oran, have had 
strong reasons to complain of the overbearing conduct of the 
military authority at that place.—pp. 178.410. ‘There was an 
evidently hostile feeling towards the English commercial agents, 
both at Oran and Algiers, which M. Pichon deprecates. The 
exterminating party, which of course is as bitterly inveterate 
against England and every thing English as it was under Napo- 
leon, have reproached M. Pichon for his friendly relations with 
the English consul— 


H@ 
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‘relations which were always within the limits of strict official in- 
tercourse. I did not think that our interests and our duties towards a 
friendly and almost allied power, ought to be sacrificed to old animosi- 
ties of the empire, animosities which are as lasting and as inveterate as ever, 
and of which I haye had proofs at Algiers, had I not already been ac- 
quainted with their spirit. On my arrival at Algiers, I found the affairs 
relative to the English agents on the point of an explosion prepared by 
the passions I have alluded to. My conduct in these matters has ob- 
tained me the approbation of the government.”-—pp. 114, 115. 


Considering the friendly and amicable spirit which marks the 
dispositions of the immense majority of the British nation towards 
the French, it is painful for an Englishman to read passages like 
this, indicative of the intensely malignant spirit of a certain party 
among our neighbours, who seem as if they could never either for- 
get or forgive the share we had in the overthrow of the empire. 
Fortunately, we believe this feeling is confined, in a great degree, 
to the Bonapartists ; and as these die off in succession, we would 
fain hope that the spirit which animates them will die. out alto- 
gether.* 

At Bona, the other principal French settlement on the coast, 
we find the same arbitrary system pursued as at Oran. After the 
French regained possession of the place, with the assistance of 
some Turks, in March, 1832, they seized the goods in the ware- 
houses of the inhabitants, whom the Bey of Constantina had 
forced to leave the place under pain of death. “ These goods 
have been seized as épaves;+ and sold without any formality.”t 
A Moorish merchant, El Larby, residing at Algiers, had had for 
two years, in the warehouse of a Frank at Bona, 11,000 buffalos’ 
horns, which he was waiting for the departure of the bey’s army for 
Constantina, to have shipped for Algiers. They were seized 
after the return of the French, and sold at half the invoice price, 
taken to Algiers, and again shipped for Marseilles, under the eyes 
of the legitimate owner. After many fruitless applications, M, 
Pichon obtained a promise that the produce of the sale at Oran 
should be reimbursed to El Larby—-‘ about one-third of the value 
of the goods at Marseilles. These things occurred before the 
arrival of General Monk d’Uzer at Bona.”—p. 140. Not satis- 


* The Memoirs of Marshal Ney exhibit symptoms of this spirit. We were amazed 
to find revived in them the old stories with which Bonaparte used to gull the Parisians, 
such as of the bales of infected cotton, said to have been thrown on the coast of France 
in order to introduce the plague into that country in 1804, while the army of invasion was 
encamped on the coast of the channel, coupled with the observation of the Moniteur ;—- 
‘The English cannot conquer us with the sword, they attack us with the plague!” 

+ A French Jaw term, which means chattels or moveable property, abandoned and 
unclaimed, and which as such fall to the crown. A Captain Jussef, a Turkish auxiliary 
of the French, committed many atrocities at Bona. He cut off heads and massacred 
a Whole Arab tribe by mistake !—Pichon, Appendix, p. 441, 

t Pichon, p. 139. 
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fied with the seizure of moveables, the agents of the domaine 
wanted to sequestrate the houses too, under the pretence that as 
the owners were absent, the property fell to the domaine. M. Pi- 
chon indignantly resisted the monstrous plea. Many houses, 
however, were occupied pro tempore, as at Algiers, for want of 
barracks, 

* At Oran, all the property of the absent Moors, as well as that of the 
Turks and of the corporations, has been seized in the name of the do- 
maine, and as there is hardly a Moor left in the place, and we have 
taken their last mosque, our seizures include nearly the whole of the 


town. The buildings must be falling to ruin, after we have burnt 
300,000 rafters.” —Pichon, p. 284. 


From fifteen to twenty Moors, Turks and Arabs, of all ages, 
were arrested at Bona and shipped for Marseilles, where they 
were detained in the Fort St. Jean. They were accused of being 
accomplices in the conspiracy of September, 1831, when the 
French detachment was massacred by the Turkish auxiliaries, in 
consequence, it was said, of a blow in the face being given to a Turk. 
Among these were four brothers, natives of Bona, who had been 
seized at Tunis at the request of the French consul there, and 
sent by him to Algiers, where three of them were confined in 
a dungeon, aw secret, for three months: each had with him a 
son of from eight to ten years of age. M. Pichon, on visiting 
the prison, saw them, and had their names registered. “ Till 
then, there had been no register kept in the prison; no written 
order was required for the detention of prisoners; a simple 
verbal order, emanating from various individuals under the name 
of police, was sufficient authority. 1 insisted that no one should 
be received in the prison without a written order.”—p. 142. 
These three brothers were soon after sent to Marseilles, where 
they met the fourth, who was accompanied by his three children. 
M. Rey, an advocate of Marseilles, (the same, we believe, who 
was several years in this country, and wrote a “ Comparison of the 
Judicial Institutions of France and England,” which was reviewed 
in an early number of this journal,) obtained, after much praise- 
worthy exertion, the liberation of the four brothers, by an order 
from the minister at war, in September, 1832. In fact their 
innocence was beyond a doubt; but they, on their part, com- 
plained, in a memorial addressed to the king, forwarded from 
Marseilles by M. Rey, that several valuable effects they had 
about their persons when arrested, had been taken from them! 
By a letter from the Duke of Rovigo, it appeared the effects had 
been sold by an interpreter attached to head-quarters, who for- 
warded the produce, 1330 francs, to Marseilles. M. Rey, how- 
ever, very naturally demanded the proef that the effects were only 
sold for 1330 francs. “ 1 do not think that it is conformable to 
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the military penal code, to detain, without an inventory, the effects 
of the accused.”— Pichon, p. 142—144. 


** Such,” resumes M. Pichon, “ are the facts, however grave, of which 
France has scarcely been informed What can be the motive of 
the silence maintained by so many sufferers in these transactions? I say 
it loudly: their silence can only be explained by the terror which the 
party I have so often mentioned inspires. ‘When I was at Algiers, the 
natives were afraid to address neagiiens directly to the French govern- 
ment. There have only appeared at Algiers, ever since our conquest, 
two acts emanating from the king's government—the act which insti- 
tuted the civil intendance, and the one which abrogated it, six months 
after. Since then, every thing has been replaced under a pure and 
simple military occupation, and the latitude of power implied by that sys- 
tem is enough to inspire every one with just apprehensions. By letters 
from Algiers, of December, 1832, it appears that Ben ‘Turkia, the Arab 
writer to the municipality, and his brother, being suspected of having 
forwarded the letters from the aga of the Arabs, which reached Paris in 
October, have been molested, and even, it is said, put in prison—a thing 
I can hardly believe.”—pp. 146, 147. 


We will now proceed with the external policy of the Duke of 
Rovigo’s administration. The massacre of the Ouffias took place 
in April. In the following month the whole Arab and Kabyle 
populations of the little Atlas were in arms against the French. 
So much for “ the salutary effects of a severe example” upon 


which Savary had reckoned. The general took it into his head 
to send an armed party to cut hay in the Metidja plain. ‘Twenty- 
nine men of the party were cut off by the Arabs and killed, and 
the rest were dispersed. The general had communicated his 
intention of reconnoitring in the Metidja to the aga of the Arabs, 
who told him that this was a violation of the promise made by 
General Berthezéne, who had engaged not to send out armed 
parties except to repel aggressions ; that the Kabyles of the 
mountains would be alarmed and collect their forces, and then the 
Arabs of the plain would be unable to resist them ; that the con- 
sequences would be the loss of many lives, and the ruin of the 
people of the Metidja, of Coleah, Bleda, &c. This letter of 
the aga is extremely sensible and well written, and gives a very 
favourable idea of the writer.— Pichon, Appendix, p. 450. Pre- 
vious to this, the aga’s lieutenant, Hamido, had gone round the 
different tribes, as far as Medeyah, to invite the chiefs to a con- 
ference with the aga at Coleah. They came on the appointed 
day, and expressed their desire to live in peace with the French, 
provided the latter would keep their troops quiet in their canton- 
ments. The Arab chiefs agreed also to send a deputation to 
Algiers, according to the general’s invitation ; but the Kabyles of 
the mountains constantly sefused, saying, that if the general had 


. . 5 . . 
any thing to communicate to them, he might do it through the 
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aga.— Report of Hamido’s mission in Pichon’s Appendix, p. 453-5. 
The Duke of Rovigo, irritated by the loss of the reconnoitring 
party, planned an expedition by sea to the eastward of Cape 
Matifou, in order to take the refractory tribes of the Ysser in 
the rear. ‘The troops were embarked; but the expedition, which 
according to General Brossard had no chance of success, was 
abandoned. ‘The aga, disgusted and compromised with his coun- 
trymen by all this, repeatedly tendered his resignation, which was 
refused. He wrote a desponding letter to M. Pichon in August, 
which the latter did not receive at Paris till the following October. 


“ All good men,” says the aga, “ are in consternation at your depar- 
ture, because when you were at Algiers you were constantly opposed to 
injustice, The general does not listen to my councils. He makes no 
distinction between friends and enemies. ‘The heads of tribes have as- 
sembled to day, those who are partisans of peace and friendly to the 
French ; there is a great fermentation between them and the tribes who 
are in open revolt. The former have written a letter to the King of 
France, which I here inclose ; we pray you to deliver our petition to 
him—he is our sultan ; you will tell him all our distresses; his majesty 
has a feeling heart, and will not allow injustice to be committed against 
his subjects.” — Pichon, Appendix, p. 452. 

“The Duke of Rovigo,” says General Brossard, “ ought either to have 
given his full confidence to the aga, as General Berthezéne had done, or 
accepted his resignation, instead of endeavouring to establish his own 
influence by a system of secret espionnage, full of artifice and craft ; a false 
system, which, however suited to the Arabs, who are expert masters in this 
line, opened a door to intrigues against the aga, and destroyed his autho- 
rity without benefiting ours; a disastrous system, which probably drove 
the aga at last to defection and treason. And with all this crooked mode 
of proceeding, the general, from the month of May, when hostilities 
began, till the following October, never had any accurate information of 
the movements of the tribes, but was, on the contrary, either lulled by 
the reports transmitted to him, or kept in a state of false alarm from ap- 
prehended attacks.” —Memoire, pp. 21, 22. 


At last, on the 2d of October, General Savary went out to 
attack the Arabs, who had assembled at Boufarik, about twelve 
miles from Algiers. They were soon dispersed. On the same 
day he sent unexpectedly a body of men upon Coleah, where the 
aga Mahi-Eddin resided. ‘The latter, who had been long aware 
of the unfavourable feeling existing against him, had run away ; 
but some of his relatives were seized as hostages. His lieu- 
tenant, Hamido, being threatened with a court-martial, absolutely 
died of fright in prison. The people of Bleda, who had been 
for a twelvemonth left to themselves, alarmed at these demonstra- 
tions of the French, sent a deputation, consisting of the sheiks 
Massaoud and Arbi ben Moosa, and applied.to the sheik of the 
Kreshna tribe, who seems to have been again on good terms with 
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the general-in-chief, to obtain a safe-conduct for them. ‘The 
general granted it, and the sheiks came to Algiers. 

“ The two sheiks were accused, says the Moniteur Algerien, of in- 
tending to vivlate their engagements, although they had received pre- 
viously much money from the general-in-chief:* they were also accused 
of being participators in the assassination of the sixty artillerymen, at 
the time of General Clauzel’s expedition to Medeyah, in 1830. The 
general made all his dispositions; the gendarnies were concealed near 
the audience-room, where he received the deputation. He then asked 
the sheik of the Kreshnas whether he would be responsible for the per- 
sonal satisfaction which he required of the people of Bleda, ‘The sheik 
begged to be excused. ‘Then,’ said the general, ‘ I withdraw the safe- 
conduct ;' and entering the audience-room, where the deputation was 
assembled, ‘ I shall detain the two sheiks, Massaoud and Arbi ben Moosa, 
as hostages. If you (addressing himself to the rest of the deputation) 
execute my orders, they shall be released.’ —Brossard, p. 88. 

The people of Bleda, on hearing of this, became furious, 
They took up arms, intending to defend themselves. Meantime 
*‘the two sheiks were brought before a court-martial, tried, found 
guilty, and executed. ‘Their friends in the country revenged themselves 
upon the sheik El Kreshna, burnt his house, seized his cattle, women 
and children, and the sheik thought himself lucky to escape to Algiers.” 


This occurred in November, 1832. At the beginning of 
December, 4,000 men marched against Bleda. This was the 
fourth time the French had visited that unfortunate town, and the 
second time they had plundered it. It was now entirely de- 
serted. ‘The houses and gardens suffered in default of the 
owners.: “ Letters from Algiers, of the 9th December, an- 
nounced that of a party of old men, women and children, who 
had taken refuge in the marabut, or sanctuary, of Sidi el Kebir, 
about a mile beyond the town, thirty were put to the sword.”— 
Pichon, p. 293. 

And thus the work of regeneration in Northern Africa pro- 
ceeds! We say “ proceeds,” for although our authorities do not 
come further than the beginning of 1833, yet the occasional para- 
graphs we have seen in the papers show that there has been no 
change in the system since. From these we have learned, that 
the French garrison at Oran was in a state of continual hostilities 
with the Arabs outside, notwithstanding that whole Arab tribes 
had been destroyed, and sheiks and marabouts decapitated, after 
the Ouffia fashion-+ Oran and Mustagannim must be supplied 
with provisions by sea. One letter from Oran, of the 8th of 


* Savary required of M. Pichon a credit of 1000 francs a month for secret 
service money.—Pichon, p. 46. 

+ See extracts from French papers, in the Times, 3d June, 29th August, 5th 
October, etc. passim. 
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September last, ended with these words: “ The little traffic that 
was carried on along this coast by Moorish barges has been an- 
nihilated. We carry nothing but desolation and misery to all the 
points at which we land.” During the summer, we heard of 
another military expedition to Bleda; of stragglers being mur- 
dered; of the Arabs having resumed the offensive on all the 
French line, and having even passed it; of their attempting to set 
fire to the forage magazines at Birkadem; of their surprising the 
baking establishment at Kooba, and advancing to the camp of 
Deli Ibrahim and the plain of Staweli, almost within cannon-shot 
of Algiers! Against all this is only to be set the capture of Bou- 
jeiah, another town on the coast. And this is the fourth year of 
the French occupation ! 

Meantime France is annually spending about twenty millions 
of francs, besides losing some thousand men, to retain a pos- 
session, the whole revenue of which, including the sequestra- 
tions,* does not exceed a million and a half! ‘This is a system 
evidently ruinous to all parties. The French ought to give up 
every idea of extending their conquests along the coast or in the 
interior, or of extensive colonization, at least for years to come. 
Moderate garrisons ought to be kept in the towns on the coast, 
commerce encouraged, and friendly relations entered into with 
the Arabs of the plains, as between neighbour and neighbour. 
The Arabs are a fine intelligent race, much more manageable 
and humane than the Kabyles, and they have a keen sense of 
justice and of the sacredness of oaths. 

And what do the Arabs require in order to become friendly ? 
That the French should not cross in arms a certain line of de- 
marcation, and should let them graze their cattle im peace, in the 
plains of which their ancestors have been possessed from time 
immemorial. Establish friendly relations with them, and they 
will form your advanced guard against the Kabyles, who must be 
left in quiet possession of their mountains. By degrees the 
Arabs will acquire a taste for the arts of Europe, and thus civi- 
lization and commerce will extend; but this must be the work of 
peace. ‘The Arab race is, we believe, yet called to high desti- 
nies; it is not corrupt or degenerate like that of the Osmanlis, 
but fresh and vigorous, as in its youth. A great Arab power is 
rising in the East, and the Western Arabs may one day or other 
rival their Asiatic brethren. From Mount Taurus in Asia Minor, 
to Cape Cantin on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, the Arab race 
and the Arab language extend paramount. Is it not the interest 
of European nations to establish a friendly intercourse with this 





« * Among the items of the revenue is one which ought uot to figure on the budget of 
a civilized government. It is the farming of the tax on courtesans, which is let by 
contract, the lessee paying the domaine 1,860 francs per month. 
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most illustrious, most numerous, and most intellectual among 
Mohammedan nations? M. Pichon says—* I have never seen 
any human countenances in which the character of manly inde- 
pendence is more strikingly depicted than in those of the Arabs 
of North Africa.” 

There are, General Brossard observes, only three means of 
obtaining -security for the French possessions on the coast of 
Algiers. 1. By forming an impassable line of fortifications and 
posts around the territory we wish to occupy. 2. By driving 
back (refoulant) the tribes far beyond the little Atlas. 3. By ob- 
taining the submission or alliance of the nearer tribes, in order 
to make of them a barrier against the aggression of the more 
remote ones. The first plan the general declares to be “ im- 
practicable,” except on a very small scale; the second he deems 
absolutely impossible; the third, which is the safest, the least 
expensive, and the most consonant to justice and humanity, must 
therefore be resorted to. May the French government adopt it, 
ere it be too late! [t has committed many other errors: in the 
attempt to establish this colony, some of them betraying the 
grossest ignorance of the first principles of colonization, but 
which we have left ourselves no room to dwell upon. We hope 
that to these is not to be added the precious scheme of convert- 
ing Algiers into a penal colony! Bad as was the civilization 
communicated to Africa by the Algerine pirates, we think it in- 
finitely preferable to that which would result from making her 
shores the receptacle for the denizens of the bagnes at Brest and 
Toulon. It is to be hoped that the result of the deliberations 
of the Commission now sitting at Paris to decide on the future 
course to be followed with regard to Algiers, will be an entire 
suppression of the system of arbitrary military administration 
which took its rise during the Republic and the Empire, and the 
adoption of one more consonant to the ideas of a constitutional 
country, and one which has always piqued itself on being fore- 
most in the career of civilization. We trust that there is no 
foundation for the report of another formidable military expedi- 
tion being now in preparation, destined to proceed in the spring 
against the Bey of Constantina. 

M. Pichon has rendered a great service to humanity in pub- 
lishing his work. It is replete with valuable and curious infor- 
mation, and the appendix particularly so. We have felt one con- 
solation in reading the afflicting details which it contains, and that 
is, in the reflection that such a book could not have seen the light 
under Napoleon’s rule, although oppressions much more enor- 
mous were then practised in conquered countries. The public 
exposure of injustice is a great step towards correction. 
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- Art. V.—Correspondance de Victor Jacquemont avec sa famille, 
et plusieurs de ses amis, pendant sun voyage dans [ Inde, (1828 
—1832.) 2 tom. 8vo, Paris, 1834. 
Tnere have been few books of travels whose announcement pro- 
duced a more lively sensation in France and England than the 
Letters of Victor Jacquemont; interest in the subject combined 
with interest in the author to excite curiosity; India with its thou- 
sand associations of ancient grandeur and modern importance, of 
natural wonders and political value, was joined with the sympathy 
necessarily felt in the fate of a young naturalist, who, in the 
prime of life, fell a victim to science. Perhaps it is because ex- 
pectation was raised too high that we close the volumes with some- 
what of disappointment, and that, though amused, instructed, nay 
in many instances delighted, we feel that a something 1s wanting 
which we had hoped to find. Let us not however prove queru- 
lous critics, but “ take the goods the gods provide us,” enjoy 
what we have, and bear the absence of what we have not, as best 
we may. For one omission the editor is responsible, and as he 
is alive to answer for himself, we may venture to complain of 
it; no memoir of Jacquemont is prefixed to the collection, and 
we are left to gather the circumstances of his early life from the 
few hints that occur in his Correspondence, From these we 
learn that he was born in Paris, A. D. 1801, received an excel- 
lent education, in youth manifested a strong attachment to the 
natural sciences, had an oportunity of indulging his taste by being 
sent, apparently on some commercial business, to Haiti and 
North America, became an ideo/ogiste in the school of Destutt 
Tracy, joined in Paris some metaphysico-political club, and 
stored his mind with all the sense and all the nonsense that mark 
the philosophy of Za Jeune France. It is understood that it was 
to the high opinion entertained by the late Baron Cuvier of his 
merits as a naturalist, that his selection for the important mission 
with which he was entrusted by the Museum of Natural History 
at Paris was mainly owing. ‘The appointment was highly honour- 
able to all the parties concerned—to the judgment of the distin- 
guished naturalist who recommended him—to Jacquemont him- 
self—and to the French government, for the liberality with which 
it furnished the means of enabling him to fulfil the objects of his 
expedition, which were to investigate and collect materials for 
the natural history of India in all its departments. When shall we 
have to say so much for a government infinitely more interested 
in India, and to which the natural sciences ought to be more im- 
portant ? 

At the period when Jacquemont prepared to undertake his 
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important task, there were certain opinions received as aphorisms 
by the liberal politicians of France, to which he had yielded im- 
plicit faith. It was held to be a self-evident truth that intense 
selfishness characterized the policy of England in public, and the 
conduct of the English in private; that insular arrogauce ren- 
dered us the tyrants rather than the masters of the sea, made us 
reserved towards all foreigners, inspired us with a haughty jea- 
lousy, always disagreeable, and frequently offensive; that in India 
our dominion was a nuisance which ought to be abated, but 
that its duration depended on the will of Russia, the speedy ap- 
pearance of whose forces at the passes of the Indian Caucasus 
was “ a consummation devoutly to be wished, and speedily to be 
obtained.” Full of these notions, Jacquemont arrived in England; 
the treatment which he received from Sir Alexander Johnston 
and other members of the Asiatic Society, was well calculated to 
remove his prejudices, but on the other hand, the difficulties and 
delays he experienced in obtaining his passport, from the lords of 
Leadenhall Street, counterbalanced the impressions produced 
by the kindness of his scientific friends, For this Jacquemont 
was probably as much to blame as the Directors; they could 
scarcely have imagined that a single Frenchman, even though his 
tall gaunt figure reminded them of the last of the knights-errant, 
would contest with them the empire of India; still less would 
they have mistaken his packing cases for parks of artillery, or his 
dissecting knives for a supply of military weapons; they pro- 
bably doubted the object of his mission, regarding him either 
as a Russian emissary, or the bearer of some secret treaty to 
Runjeet Sing and the rulers of the Afghaus; he perhaps was less 
explanatory than he should have been, especially with persons 
to whom scientific missions are by no means familiar. Jacque- 
mont manifestly felt that his objects, if not suspected, were liable 
to suspicion; this appears evident in the letter he addressed from 
‘London to Sir John Malcolm, which we insert entire, as it has 
‘not yet been published. 


“ To Sm Joun Matcoum, &c. 


“It is inthe name of science, aud under the auspices of Sir A. John- 
ston, that I take the liberty of writing to Sir John Malcolm, without 
having the honour of his personal acquaintance. The accomplishment of 
a scientific tour through India has been entrusted to me by the Royal 
Museum of Natural History at Paris, and [ am about to undertake it. 
The researches to which my attention must be directed relate exclusively 
to natural history ; true, that is not the species of study and labour by 
‘which Sir J. Malcolm has so much aided in- making India known to the 
literati of Europe, but all branches of human knowledge are closely con- 
nected, and in the eyes of those who lose not sight of their noblest aim, 
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their moral tendency, lead equally to the same end,—at a time more or 
less near,—their useful application to the promotion of the happiness of 
the human race. I hope, then, that General Malcolm will grant the 
precious aid of his enlightened counsel and generous — toan un- 
known stranger, who waits them with respect, and will receive them 
with gratitude. 

“* A French ship will convey me to Pondicherry, where I shail arrive 
in January, 1829. ‘There I intend to make no delay. The surrounding 
territory, and generally all that part of Coromandel, have been often 
visited by naturalists. I shall therefore proceed without delay from Pon- 
dicherry to Madras, and thence by sea to Calcutta. Calcutta being the 


chief seat of the English power, it is there I must expect to meet men of 


learning, to visit collections, to learn what is already known, and to find 
out what are the matters that remain uninvestigated. I reckon for this 
purpose on a residence of from two to three months in that city, of which 
I will take advantage to commence the necessary study of Hinddstani 
and Persian. 

“‘ My desire at first was to proceed from Calcutta to Delhi, which I 
knew to be very easy, and thence by the route which Forster followed in 
1783, with the caravans that go to Cashmeer, into that valley itself, 
or to the upper Indus at Attock. I would have devoted two or three 
years to the exploring the upper tributaries of this river, visiting Péch4- 
war, Cabul, and other places, where the rapid journey of Elphinstone 
did not permit him to make collections in natural history; and finally I 
would have returned to the European settlements, down the banks of the 
Lind, by Moultan to Tatta or Hyderabad, where I expected it would be 
possible to embark for Bombay. 

‘I did not hide from myself the difficulties of such a tour; Elphin- 
stone’s narrative pointed them out clearly enough ; but though.the ob- 
stacles seemed sufficiently great, they did not appear insurmountable ; 
and I hoped that I should be the first to explore this virgin country, as 
yet unreached by science. 

“The information I have received in London compels me to renounce 
this hope ; the accounts agree too generally in proving to me the habi- 
tual state of anarchy and brigandage among the Afghans ; and security 
is necessary for a traveller who must form large collections. It would 
be of little use to escape with life, if, after several years of labour and 
research, he should be plundered, and lose all the results of his toils. 

“ Sir J. Malcolm, whose high office in the part of the British empire 
bordering on these countries must give him better information of their 
internal condition than any one else can possess, would perhaps favour 
me with his opinion respecting the hopes first entertained of the pos- 
sibility of visiting them. 

“If I must renounce them, I have determined to devote all my time 
and all my resources to exploring the coasts of Malabar and the long 
chain of the Western Ghauts. ‘This territory, naturally circumscribed, 
forms a kind of geographical unity, favourable under many points of 
view to the studies of a naturalist. The establishment to which I belong 
possesses in its immense collections a very small number of natural pro- 
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ductions belonging to this part of India. It has also been greatly neg- 
lected hitherto by the English naturalists. The geological museums in 
London, sufficiently rich already in collections from Nepaul and the 
Himalaya, are absolutely destitute of specimens from the rocks of Mala- 
bar. The zoology, with the exception of that belonging to the coast, 
is but little known, and the voluminous works we have on the Flora of 
this country, such as the Hortus Malabaricus of Rheede, bear all the 
marks of the imperfect state of botany at the time they were written, 
and no longer satisfy the demands of this science. 

“Finally: there is one circumstance that induces me to adopt this 
resolution, already nearly fixed, namely, that it will make me begin the 
painful and laborious part of my journey through the provinces governed 
by Sir J. Malcolm, and that it will permit me to enjoy the advantages of 
his noble protection. 

“ Giving up my visit to Cabul, should I, in my route from Calcutta to 
Bombay, take the road by Delhi or Agra, or should I not rather take a 
more direct line to the south of this great curve ? 

These are the doubts that I respectfully submit to the consideration of 
Sir John Malcolm. Sir A. Johnston leads me to hope that the general 
will kindly solve them, and guide me by his counsel through this vast 
country. The kind and dear Johnston adds, that the slowness of my 
voyage from France to Pondicherry (slowness occasioned by a projected 
delay of some weeks at the isle of Bourbon) will doubtless permit me to 
receive Sir J. Malcolm's reply, if he would be so kind as to send it under 
cover to the French governor, 

“ In addressing myself to the elevated and generous mind of the his- 
torian of India, I must not forget that Sir J. Malcolm holds an official 
station, and has duties to perform. I would not trespass on his kind- 
ness, had I not the honour to inform him that I have obtained an official 
passport from the Honourable Court of Directors, granting me free pas- 
sage through all the territories of the Company. The innocent charac- 
ter of my pursuits would perhaps ensure me sufficient protection from 
the Company’s officers ; but 1 was anxious to have the special and formal 
assent of the Court of Directors, and it was granted me on the 25th of 
this month. I entreat Sir J. Malcolm to add his consent. 

Signed Vicror JacquEMonr, 
Travelling. Naturalist to the Royal Museum of Natural History. 
London, June 30, 1828.” 

A greater contrast can scarcely be conceived, than there is be- 
tween the sober formality of this letter, and the lively sketches of 
life and manners addressed by the young naturalist to his family 
and friends. He left Europe with high hopes, unconquerable 
spirits, and a love of ‘adventure almost Quixotic, but with an 
affectionate heart that clung fondly to his family circle, 

** And dragged at each remove a lengthening chain.” 
These feelings, combined with no ordinary graphic powers, lend 
an irresistible charm to his little narratives; they are dashed off 
with an ease and freedom such as is rarely seen; their vis comica 
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trequently reminds us of Cruikshank; like that admirable artist, 
he extracts fun from every thing, even from subjects apparently 
the most hopeless ; like him, too, he has a moral in every jest, 
not the less effective because it is incidental. In the letters 
now published, Jacquemont rarely alludes to his scientific pur- 
suits ; consequently they have not anticipated the interést which 
all the naturalists of Europe must feel in the publication of the 
valuable manuscripts which he sent to the Museum of Natural 
History of Paris; duplicates of which were forwarded by the 
French ministry to our government. It is on these of course, 
whenever they appear, that his future reputation as a naturalist 
must mainly depend. ‘The chief value of the present collection 
rests on the account it gives of our Indian possessions, the effects 
of our government on the native population, the result of recent 
efforts to diffuse the elements of civilization, and the future 
prospects of Hindfistan. On behalf of England, Jacquemont is a 
witness above suspicion ; his prejudices, which never wholly dis- 
appeared, were all against the British government; and it is 
sometimes amusing to see how slowly and reluctantly, in the 
early part of his career, he yielded to the strong evidence of facts, 
while in some of his more recent letters he rallies his correspon- 
dents unmercifully for repeating opinions, which he had himself 
entertained a few months before. 

The process of Jacquemont’s conversion began at the first 
English settlement he visited, the Cape of Good Hope; there 
he discovers how honestly the British government had acted in 
the abolition of the slave trade, and how other powers had con- 
nived at its continuance. For this connivance indeed, he makes 
rather a lame apology; but “ liberal” as he was, we shall too 
often see that Jacquemont was willing to sacrifice justice to ex- 


pediency. 


“ The abolition of the (slave) trade, which, according to the terms of 
treaties, should cease in a year, but which the configuration of the coasts 
of Brazil will long protect against the vigilance of the English cruizers, 
will be the extinction of the (Brazilian) empire. I saw this horrible traffic 
close to me at Rio, where it is conducted on an immense scale. The 
sight produced in me feelings of horror, which will with difficulty be 
eflaced from my revolted mind. But be who wills the end, wills the 
means, Slavery is the sine qud non of the existence of Brazil, as well as 
of European rule over all the intertropical parts of America that are not 
greatly elevated above the level of the sea. 

“ As for our parts, if Cayenne and Bourbon have prospered a little 
during late years, it is due solely to the connivance of the rulers of these 
colonies, not to say the avowed protection given to introducing cargoes 
of slaves. If.[ was in your place, my friend (Mr. V. de Tracy), I would 
endeavour to make my position subservient to the repression of crime, 
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Yon do not fear extreme parties in a good cause. Say, then, that the 
general cry of public opinion accuses our colonial government of criminal 
connivance in this trade. Say, you are convinced our colonies could not 
prosper without this trade, and that their actual prosperity is the strongest 
proof against the colonial administration. If it compelled obedience to 
the law, if it prevented the introduction of slaves, the negroes would 
diminish progressively, and these colonies, so far from improving, would 
fall into decay. The law which has prohibited the trade has condemned 
the sugar islands to ruin. They are not perishing ; on the contrary, they 
flourish ; consequently, the law is not put into execution. * - 

“The colossal extension of the British power is really a blessing to 
humanity ; there are, beyond a doubt, many iniquities, many odious frauds 
in its national and colonial administration ; but it every where proscribes 
gross horrors. It has especially waged- war against this trade with good 
faith. Since the British became masters of the Cape, not a single slave 
has been imported. The consideration due to the fortunes of the Dutch 
settlers, who form the great majority of the population of this colony, 
have as yet prevented the establishment of regulations for the final ex- 
tinction of slavery, and the emancipation of the children of the actual 
slaves ; but they impose so many charges on the possession of slaves, that 
their support becomes too expensive for the proprietors to derive any 
profit from their original outlay. Slave-labour, therefore, becomes too 
dear to be lucrative, and it is their interest that induces the colonists not 
to regret much this horrible species of property.” 


At the island of Bourbon, Jacquemont was destined to have a 
second of his axioms decisively refuted ; among other whimsical 
notions, he had taken it into his head that all accounts of storms, 
tempests, and hurricanes, were pure inventions of travellers; but 
the dreadful hurricane of February, 1829, which, unluckily in his 
opinion, he witnessed from shore, convinced him that the dangers 
of wind and wave were not imaginary. We must, however, pass 
this and some other incidents, and hasten to Calcutta, where our 
traveller was received with a gencrous kindness which completely 
reconciled him to the English character, His reception, indeed, 
was creditable, not merely to the distinguished individuals who 
eagerly vied with each other in showing attention to the stranger, 
but it was honourable to Britain as a nation. We happen to 
know, that all through France, the affectionate manner in which 
Jacquemont was treated excited the most lively interest, and 
was more effectual in removing the old national jealousies than 
any thing that has occurred since the battle of Waterloo. Lord 
William Bentinck, Sir Charles Grey, Sir Edward Ryan, and 
their respective families, were foremost in the work of hospitality ; 
England has long been acquainted with the merits of these dis- 
tinguished men; the portraits given of them by Jacquemont will 
extend their fame throughout Europe. 
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“ The kind and flattering reception which I found at my first arrival 
has not ended in disappointment. ‘The honourable recommendations I 
brought have opened to me every respectable house. Such has been the 
foresight of my friends, that there is not a single man in the country 
whom I have seen with pleasure and profit, to whom I had not a Euro- 
pean introduction. ‘The bar, you know, is not so odious in England as 
it is in France. My present host, Mr. Pearson, who is the leader of it, 
is, from the nature of his functions, the man best acquainted with the 
character of the inhabitants ; and from the facts he relates, the opinions 
he expresses, as well as from the decisions of Sir Charles Grey, the chief 
justice, I learn a thousand interesting circumstances respecting the inha- 
bitants of this strange country, which mere observation could not teach 
me. * * * # ® 

** But the man who does most honour to Europe in Asia, is he who 
governs it. Lord Bentinck, on the throne of the Great Mogul, thinks 
and acts like a Quaker of Pennsylvania. You may easily guess that there 
are people who predict the destruction of the empire and the end of the 
world, when they see the temporary ruler of Asia take a ride without 
an escort, or set off to his country-seat with an umbrella under his arm. 
Like you, my friend (Mr. V. de Tracy), he long mingled in scenes of 
tumult and slaughter; like you he has preserved pure and unsullied that 
flower of humanity, which is so often withered by the habits of a mili- 
tary life, and leaves nothing in its place but good nature. Tried also in 
diplomacy, the most corrupting of all occupations, he has passed through 
the ordeal with the upright sentiments, the simple and sincere language 
of Franklin. I have been his guest en famille, and I shall always remem- 
ber with pleasure and tender affection the long conversations I had with 
him. It seemed as if I was chatting with an old friend like yourself, 
and when I reflected on the immense power of this excellent man, I re- 
joiced for the cause of humanity. 

“* Lady William is very amiable and spirituelle. I had the pleasure of 
speaking my own language with her, and a very lively pleasure it was, 
I know not how she found out that, like most Frenchmen, I was a very 
cool Catholic, and no very warm Christian ; and as she is rather devout, 
she tried to convert me. For my part, I am not become one whit better, 
and I fear that she is rather less sure of her success than she was before. 
This interlude has not been played at the expense of the kindness she 
was disposed to show me..... I know not by what means I inspire 
these folks with so much confidence, but they speak to me with open 
hearts of matters which they would hesitate to mention to one another 
after years of acquaintance. They have the most favourable prepos- 
sessions in favour of the rationality, the liberality and the independence 
of a Frenchman’s opinions. In the country, where I spent six weeks on 
a visit with Sir Edward Ryan, one of the judges, 1 was next-door, or 
rather next-garden, neighbour to Sir Charles Grey, the chief justice—a 
man of first-rate talent in his difficult office of English Judge, and like- 
wise of the gravest appearance. Well! he was the first to warn me that 
Lady Ryan was rather strict; and that, notwithstanding the knight’s 
good humour and want of strictness, I might possibly find Sunday with 
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them rather dull: consequently, he invited me to seek refuge with him 
that day, at least for dinner; to take a walk together, and have a game 
of chess in the evening, whilst his lady gave usa little music. You 
may easily conceive, my friend, how much I learned in these charming 
evening-parties, from a man who has for eight years administered justice 
in India, either at Madras or Calcutta. He was desirous that I should 
witness some criminal trials of the natives, and I owe him the honour of 
sitting for two days on the king’s bench in the Supreme Court, which is 
here regarded as a matter of no little consequence.” 


Jacquemont continued several months at Calcutta, husbanding 
his little resources, (for his salary was at first only 6000 francs 
(£240) per annum,) making himself acquainted with the splendid 
collection of Indian plants in the unrivalled Botanic Garden of 
Calcutta, and improving himself in the Hindfstani and Persian 
languages. He early noticed an absurdity to which Sir G, C. 
Haughton vainly endeavoured to direct the attention of govern- 
ment many years ago—the use of Persian instead of English in 
our law-courts. If it was the object of the rulers of India to im- 
pede effectually the administration of justice, assuredly no better 
means could be found than to have all the proceedings conducted 
in a language of which judges, plaintiffs and defendants are alike 
ignorant. ‘The natural effect of such a sapient process is the fos- 
tering a race of legal harpies, called vakeels, that batten on the 
crimes, follies and misfortunes of their fellows. One of the most 
enlightened men that ever held office in India, lately declared in 
our hearing, “ the decision of lawsuits by the dice-box would be 
2 blessing compared with the judicial system at present esta- 
blished in the three presidencies.” This, however, is a subject 
too important to be treated incidentally, but upon which we may 
have something to say before long. We must now return to our 
traveller. 

At Delhi, Jacquemont was introduced to that “ shadow of a 
shade,” the Great Mogul. This potentate, the lineal descendant 
of the mighty Timur, with a string of sounding titles that would 
weary all the heralds-at-arms in Europe to pronounce, is a pen- 
sioner on British bounty for his daily bread. ‘“ How are the 
mighty fallen!” ‘The author gives a very amusing account of his 
introduction at the imperial court, in a letter to his father. 

“ Delhi in fine—Delhi is the most hospitable part of India. Do you 
know what almost happened to me this morning? | have just missed being 
the light of the world, the wisdom of the state, or the ornament of the 
country; but luckily I got off for the fright. The explanation, which 
will amuse you, is as follows:—The Great Mogul, Shih Mohammed 
Acbar Rhazi Badshah, &c. &c., to whom the British resident had sent 
a petition for leave to present me to his majesty, graciously held a dur- 
bar (court) to receive me, Conducted to the audience by the resident, 
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with very passable pomp—a regiment of infantry, a strong escort of 
cavalry, an entire army of domestics and attendants—I presented my 
respects to the emperor, who was pleased to confer upon me a kheldt, or 
vest of honour, which was put on my back with great ceremony under 
the inspection of the prime minister.... Then the emperor, (observe, 
if you please, that he is the direct descendant of Timur or Tamerlane,) 
with his own imperial hands fastened to my hat (a grey hat), previously 
disguised as a turban by his vizier, a couple of jewelled ornaments. I 
preserved a serious face admirably during this imperial farce, because 
there was no mirror in the audience-chamber, and the only part of my 
masquerade that I saw was my legs in black pantaloons, escaping from 
the bottom of my Turkish robe-de-chambre. The emperor inquired whe- 
ther there was a king in France, and if he spoke English! He had 
never seen a Frenchman, except General Perron, who was his keeper 
formerly, when he was a prisoner to the Mahrattas; and he appeared to 
pay infinite attention to the burlesque figure which resulted from my 
five feet eight inches (about six feet two inches English), without much 
thickness, from my long hair, my spectacles, and my oriental robe over 
my black dress. After half an hour he broke up the court, and I re- 
turned in procession with the resident. The drums beat a salute as I 
passed before the troops with my robe-de-chambre of embroidered muslin. 
Why were you not there to take pride in your posterity ? 

* Of course Shah Mohammed Acbar Rhazi Badshah is a venerable 
old man, and the most adorable. But the truth is, that he has a hand- 
some face, a fine white beard, and the appearance of a man who has 
long been unfortunate. The English have left him all the honours of 
royalty, and console him for the loss of power by an annual pension of 
four millions of francs. Do not relate this history to my friends in the 
club, and you will see them discover in the carnival of 1833 or 1834, 
that my oriental costume is a very bad imitation, and I will then give them 
an account of the dress which they deem so badly imitated. The resi- 
dent translated Victor Jacquemont, Naturalist and Traveller, &c. into 
Mister Jakmont, Séhéb Bahadour, which signifies, ‘M. Jacquemont, a 
lord victorious in war,’ and under this title 1 was actually proclaimed by 
the master of the ceremonies. This ‘ lord victorious in battles’ is busied 
here with matters far different from war. He poisons with arsenic and 
mercury the collections he has made during his last journey of four or 
five hundred leagues, and packs them up to leave them here behind him 
during his travels in the Himalaya. Variety of situation is not wanting 
in my wandering life. Here I never go out, in a carriage, in a palan- 
quin or on an elephant, without a brilliant escort of cavalry ;—such is the 
politeness of my host. I dwell alone in a splendid mansion, surrounded 
with superb gardens. I never dine out, except with the general or 
some other great lord, and my popularity is not on the decline. Never- 
theless, it is probable that I shall pass three months of next summer in a 
smoky, filthy hut, on the other side of the Himalaya.” 

From the ancient capital of Mohammedan India, we next pro- 
ceed to a new village, which bids fair to become the Cheltenham 
or Buxton of the East. 

‘ 12 
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 Semlah, Semla, Simla, Simlah, ad libitum. This place is, like Le 
Mout d’Or or Bagnéres, the rendezvous of the rich, the idle and the ailing. 
The officer charged with the military, political, judicial and financial ad- 
ministration of this part of India, acquired by the English within the 
last fifteen years, deserted his palace in the plain about nine years ago, 
during the heats of a terrific summer, and came to pitch his tent in these 
mountains under the shade of the cedars. He was alone in a desert : 
his friends came to visit him. The situation, the climate, all appeared 
to them admirable. They assembled some hundreds of mountaineers, 
who quickly tumbled the surrounding trees, squared them coarsely, and, 
aided by some workmen from the plain, built a spacious mansion in a 
month. Each of the visitors wished to have one likewise, and there are 
now more than sixty, scattered over the peaks and declivities of the 
mountains. A considerable village has‘risen, as if by enchantment, in 
the centre of them; magnificent roads have been cut through the rock ; 
and at seven hundred leagues from Calcutta, and seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, the luxury of an Indian capital is established, 
and fashion reigns triumphant. 

** Porphyry (his brother) has a right to be jealous of my host. He 
is a captain of artillery, about his age, and, like him, of long standing in 
his rank. But he has a salary of 100,000 francs (£4000); he com- 
mands a regiment of mountain chasseurs, the best troops in the army ; 
he performs the duties of receiver-general; he judges, with the same in- 
dependence as the Grand Turk, his own subjects, and even those of the 
neighbouring rajahs, Hindis, Tartars and Tibetans; imprisons them, 
fines them, and even hangs them when he thinks proper. 

‘This prince of all artillery captains is an amiable fellow, whom the 
duties of his real royalty occupy for about an hour after breakfast, and 
who passes the rest of his time in loading me with favours..... We 
sit down to dinner at half-past seven, and rise about eleven. I drink 
only hock, claret or champagne, and malmsey with my dessert; the 
others, alleging the coldness of the climate, stick to port, madeira and 
sherry. For the last seven days I do not remember to have tasted water. 
Yet there is no excess, but great gaiety every evening. I cannot tell 
you how pleasant all this is, after the dryness, insipidity, coarseness and 
brevity of my solitary dinners during my two months in the mountains. 
And | have not only an arrear to liquidate—I have to make up for the 
close prospect of four similar months at the other side of the Himalaya. 
I revenge myself by anticipation. I arrived here so worn out by fatigue 
and the remains of an obstinate illness, that I resolved to profit by my 
delay, and put myself under a course of medicine; but my host’s cook 
cured me in twenty-four hours.” 

His father having, in one of his letters, repeated the ordinary 
charges urged against the Company by certain European politi- 
cians, Jacquemont sends him the following unanswerable reply : 

“The English will not occupy the Punjab (the territory of Runjeet 
Sing and the Sikhs) except in the last extremity. All that they have 
added to their dominions within the last fifty years, beyond Bengal, 
Bahar, and the empire formed by Colonel Clive, has been a drain on 
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their exchequer. There is not one of the provinces that pays the ex- 
penses of its government and garrisons. The presidency of Madras, taken 
as a whole, exhibits an annual deficit. Bombay is still farther from 
covering its charge. It is the revenues of Bengal and Bahar, but of 
Bengal especially, which, after supplying the deficit of the provinces in 
the north-west and west, recently annexed to the presidency of Calcutta, 
Bundlecund, Agra, Delhi, &c., that support the finances of the two 
secondary states. In France, we regard as a hypocritical farce, the 
excuse of necessity, alleged by the English for the prodigious extension 
of their empire in Asia. Nothing, however, can be more true ; there 
never was a European government so faithful to its engagements as that 
of the Company.” 


In a former letter he thus demonstrated, that the establishment 
of a firm government in Lahore, by Runjeet Sing, and continued 
growth of the Sikh power in the Punjab, was a positive advantage 
to the British. 


“ The English government has a deep interest in Runjeet Sing’s being 
perfect master of his own dominions. Before the establishment of his 
power, parties of marauding cavalry passed the Sutledge, and pillaging 
the independent Sikhs on the left bank, who are under the protection 
of the Company, rendered it necessary to send succour, and, at least, to 
pursue the aggressors in their flight beyond the river. Satisfaction or 
reparation was out of the question; the petty princes of the Punjab 
were too weak to be responsible for the brigandage of their subjects. If 
any such thing happened now, the resident at Delhi would send an 
apothecary’s bill to Runjeet, to obtain, item by item, full value for the 
harvests destroyed and cattle stolen, together with a generous proportion 
of the guilty, to hang them up in gréat ceremony. As to the hanging 
part of the business, it would give Runjeet marvellously little concern ; 
but to launch out the rupees would annoy him exceedingly, and he takes 
care that no such thing shall occur. It is, in fact, without example 
since the establishment of his authority.” 


The best account given by Jacquemont of his travels in the 
Himalaya, is contained in a letter to Sir Alexander Johnston, 
which appeared in the Asiatic Journal; its existence seems to 
have been unknown to the French editor, who, in this as in many 
other instances, exhibits very culpable negligence. 


** Camp, under the Fort of Dankér, in Ladak, 3d Sept, 1830. 

“ My pear Sir.—I rely on your kindness to excuse my long silence, 

since the time I left Benares, whence 1 had the pleasure to acquaint you 

with the successful beginning of my journey. After a long interval of 

eight months, I avail myself of an opportunity to India, to trace shortly 

(as impending business obliges me) my journey since quitting the Holy 
City. 

**T went to Delhi by the circuitous route I pointed out to you, making 

a very long turn to the south-west, almost to the banks of the Nerbud- 

dah, over the table-land and across the hills of Bundlecund,—a province 
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lately surveyed by Capt. Jas. Franklin, and geologically described by him 
in the Asiatic Researches; and 1 was fortunate enough to meet in several 
with phenomena of super-position that bad escaped him in his explora- 
tions, and which will enable me to lay down another exposition of the 
geological structure of that country. 

“From Delhi I went to the westward, through the protected Sikh 
country, to the banks of the Caggar, an inconsiderable stream, that 
vanishes in the sandy desert of Bickaneer, before it reaches the Sutledge. 
I was then engaged in a grand hunting-party, which I expected would 
have been fruitful to my geological collections, but it proved interesting 
to me only as showing me, in a fortnight, more of Eastern display and 
Asiatic manners than I had yet seen in a twelvemonth. The hot winds 
were then threatening to invade the plains every day. I repaired to the 
hills, which I entered by the valley of Dheya. During about two months 
I travelled from the sources of the Ganges and the Jumna to the north- 
western limits of the British dominions on the banks of the Sutledge. 
Tacking, if I may be allowed that expression, between the snowy barrier 
of the Himalaya and its lower branches, | arrived at Simlah in the mid- 
dle of June. 

“It would have been impossible to experience a greater degree of hos- 
oe than I have been welcomed to from your countrymen, during my 
ong march from Calcutta to the latter place. The numerous letters of 
introduction Lord William Bentinck gave me, when my departure from 
Bengal left him no other way to evince his extreme kindriess to me ; 
those for which I was indebted to many of my acquaintance in the Indian 
metropolis ; and, above all, to a gentleman with whom I became a 
friend,—Colonel Fagan, the adjutant-general of the army,—all these L 
might have lost, and still, I am sure, have been equally entitled to eulo- 
gize British hospitality. Even the last European station I reached, 
Simlah, is like the beginning of my journey,—like Calcutta,—amongst 
the most hospitable, the one I shall ever remember most gratefully. 
Whilst I was rapidly forgetting, at Captain Kennedy's (the political 
agent in that district), the privations and fatigues of my first journey 
through the hills, he was busily employed in preparing, and I dare say 
ensuring, the success of my journey over the Himalaya, by all the means 
his situation afforded him. 

“It is now upwards of two months since I commenced travelling to 
the northward of the southern or Indian range of the Himalaya. I am 
no longer within the vast limits of British influence. I am but two days’ 
distant march from the Ladak village, where I shall close my reconnoitrings 
to the north, as it would prove very difficult, if not dangerous, to go farther. 
Information that I got from the natives gives me reason to hope that I 
shall find there some strata swarming with organic remains, which will 
afford me the means of determining the geological age of that immensely 
developed limestone-formation, that constitutes the mighty Tartar ranges 
a the Himalaya, superior in height to the granitic peaks of the southern 
chain. 

“ Lately, whilst engaged in similar researches on the frontiers of Chi- 
nese Tartary, I had the good luck to meet with the very object of my 
inquiry, and also to find Chinese vigilance at fault, insomuch that no 
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obstacle was thrown in my way. I had then to cross twice two passes, 
that were considerably more than 18,000 feet of absolute elevation, 
whilst the passes across the outer Himalaya scarcely average 16,000 feet. 

** My observations on the skirts of the Himalaya, along the plains of 
Hindostan, are quite confirmatory of my friend, M. Elie de Beaumont’s 
views respecting the late period at which that mighty range sprung from 
the earth. As to the geological age of its granitic base, (a question 
wholly distinct from the consideration of its rising up), I think that 
my observations in the different parts of the Himalaya, but particularly 
in the upper valley of the Sutledge, will prove also to a certainty, con- 
trary to the still prevailing opinion, that it belongs to one of the latest 
primitive formations. 

‘In ten days I hope to re-enter the Tartar Hangerang-pergunnah, 
under British control, and before two months hence to return to Simlah. 
I shall then, without delay, proceed down to the plains, and resume the 
prosecution of my journey towards Bombay. I am in perfectly good 
health, and have suffered nothing from six months’ exposure to the sun, 
during my circuitous journey from Calcutta to the hills.” 

. # * * * * 


“P. S. I will add a few lines on a subject acceptable, I presume, to 
your warm interest in the East. You have, no doubt, heard of M. Alex- 
ander Csoma de K6rés, a Hungarian, enthusiastic for Oriental philology, 
who has travelled through many parts of Asia during the last ten years. I 
saw him at Kanum, where he has resided for four years, supported by a 
small subsistence granted to him by the government of Bengal, to enable 
him to prosecute his investigation of the Tibetian language. M.Csoma 
has performed his task, and is about to leave Tibet, and to proceed to 
Calcutta. His energetic exertions and his depressed fortunes inspired 
me with a great interest for him; but I fear that disappointment 
awaits him at Calcutta, the government, in the present circumstances, 
being probably unable to afford him any pecuniary remuneration. 

«“ M. Csoma will carry to Calcutta the result of his long labours, con- 
sisting of two voluminous and beautifully-neat manuscripts, quite ready 
for the press ; one is a grammar, the other a vocabulary, of the Tibetian 
language, both written in English. The species of information obtain- 
able through these new instruments of knowledge, is not, probably, of a 
nature to make them useful to the Indian government ; and I do not 
believe that the circumstances of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta will 
enable them to undertake the publication of M. Csoma’s works. I have, 
therefore, spoken to him of the illustrious Society in which you take so 
eminent a concern, as being, in my opinion, the public body whose learned 
patronage is more likely to become the promoter of his labours. 

“ How M. Csoma de Korés has performed his task, no one can decide, 
since he is the only person proficient in the Tibetian language. But a 
conjecture, and a most favourable one, may be made. M. Csoma has 
never been in England, and has never had any opportunity of speaking 
English ; yet he is thoroughly acquainted with your language. Most 
European tongues seem to be equally familiar to him, although he has 
had no opportunity of a practical acquaintance with them. Moreover, 
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for the last ten years he has been entirely deprived of European inter- 
course, travelling throughout Asia in the character of a poor native, 
without any books, &c.; whilst he has spent four years in reading, with 
a learned lama of Ladak, hundreds and bundreds of Tibetian books pre- 
served in the temple of Kaunm. The medium of communication between 


him and his teacher, was the vernacular jargon of the Zead, or Tartar 
tribes.” 


In another letter, addressed to his father, our traveller gives a 
far different account of M.Csoma and his labours. 


“I shall soon see at Kanum, that incredibly original Hungarian, 
M. Alexander de Csoma, whose name you doubtless have heard men- 
tioned. He has been living there these four years under the very modest 
title of Secander Beg, that is to say, Alexander the Great. He dresses 
like an oriental, but he is now just ready to lay aside his coat of sheep- 
skin and his bonnet of black lamb-skin, to resume his name, visit Cal- 
cutta, and doubtless bore you with the nonsense of a Tibetian Encyclo- 
pedia, which he is about to translate. You will see that M. Eckstein 
will find something in it to contradict, notwithstanding that Csoma is 
the only European in the world who understands the Tibetian language. 
The Tibetian Encyclopedia is crammed with astrology, theology, alchy- 
my, medicine and other stuff of that kind, doubtless translated from 
Sanscrit at a remote epoch. Provided that M. Csoma gives it to us in 
German, and that M. Eckstein translates it from German into French, 
you will have nonsense in the fourth power—an expression whose full 
force Porphyry will explain, if your algebra will not carry you so far.” 

But our traveller had no taste for oriental literature ; he gives 


us the following peroration to a fierce philippic against the eastern 
languages: 


** But when I return to Paris, I will say, like the fox, ‘ the grapes are 
sour,’ with this difference, that I shall be perfectly sincere. Sanscrit 
will never lead to any thing but the knowledge of itself. With respect 
to Persian, my contempt for that language is boundless, and I believe 
that every one who knows a little of it, and is not paid six thousand 
francs a year for admiring it, is of my opinion. I profit by my delay 
here (Delhi) to perfect myself in it. A young Brahmin comes to me 
for av hour every evening ; we do not read, as is the custom, the eternal 
Gulistan used by the English scholars, but the Persian Gazette of Cal- 
cutta, written in vile prose, like the prose they speak. The English 
who learn Persian begin by purchasing the lace-raffle, and often die 
without having the shirt ; Hafez, Sadi, and other dull, tiresome poets, 
are nothing better than useless lace-ruffles.” 


Before he passed the Sutledge, Jacquemont visited most of the 
scenes rendered illustrious by the ancient glories of the Mon- 
golian empire. IcHanop is written on all their palaces and 
towers. We cannot let slip the opportunity of directing the atten- 
tion of our readers to the admirable picture of that empire, in the 
days of its greatness, contained in a recently published Anglo- 
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oriental romance. The tale of Awrungzebe is one of the few pro- 
ductions of fiction that possesses historical importance ; as a por- 
traiture of oriental life and manners, it is scarcely to be rivalled for 
spirit and fidelity. As a specimen, we may appeal to the follow- 
ing powerful description of the ruins of the once mighty Agra. 


“« The modern city of Agra is but a wreck ; a shadow of what it was 
at the era of our story. It was then second only to Delhi in splendour 
and importance, and celebrated all over the eastern world for the number 
of its princely palaces and beautiful gardens. Formerly the Jumna, a 
large and rapid tributary of the Ganges, divided it into nearly two 
equal parts, and its banks were lined with the magnificent mansions of 
the powerful Ounahs and officers of state. 

* But now the city is almost circumscribed to a despicable bazaar on 
the right bank of the river adjoining the celebrated fort.—There is no 
i in Hindostan which can afford more scope for a moralizing travel- 
er than Agra. He beholds the inanity of human ambition,—the vast 
disparity betwixt man’s power and his wishes and intentions,—the 
general foolishness and feebleness of his race, depicted as in a panorama. 
With melancholy surprise he sees the impotence of the most powerful 
potentates with respect to the direction of empire or their institutions, 
when they themselves have sunk into the sleep of death.—He in short 
sees change as applicable to humanity in its every mode demonstrated. 

“ Could any of the imperial house of Timur rise from the grave and 
see how their mightiness has crambled—how their cities are turned into 
hamlets—their mosques and fortresses into ruins—and their kingdoms 
become the possessions of sordid and distant strangers,—strangers utterly 
in blood, language, and religion, and themselves subjects to a monarch 
barely entrusted with prerogative—how would their kingly pride be 
humbled ! 

“‘ The plains for miles around the present town are encumbered with 
shapeless masses of bricks, stones and mortar, the remnants of beautiful 
edifices ; and here and there are the fading relics of some garden sur- 
rounded by its ruined wall, with perchance a high, tastefully-arched 
entrance, composed of hewn stone, and adorned with pieces of black 
and white marble cut very exactly, and inlaid in various devices ; the 
produce of these enclosures consists only of a russet-tinted grass, and so 
scanty, as to surprise one how the lazy buffaloes, or famished-looking 
sheep that have strayed there, can pick up a mouthful. A few goats 
may also occasionally be seen scrambling amongst the rubbish, and 
foraging in a manner much more jocund than well accords with the 
desolation of the scene. In the midst of all this dismal demolition, rise 
two equally celebrated fabrics. One is the famous T'aj-mahal, in which 
are entombed Shah Jehan and his sultana; the other, the fort. Of the 
Taj, which rises like a phoenix from her ashes, and has justly been consi- 
dered as the most exquisite epitome of costly and beautifully executed 
masonry in the world, we may hereafter speak.” 


But if we are to believe some modern speculators, Runjeet 
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Sing is likely to inherit the throne of Aurungzebe ; to establish an 
empire as extensive and more permanent than that of the Great 
Mogul. Jacquemont visited this extraordinary personage, rapidly 
acquired his favour, was admitted to his intimate acquaintance, 
and took advantage of these circumstances to give a sketch of his 
character, for whose fidelity every reader will be ready to vouch ; 


just as we know Vandyke’s pictures to be likenesses, though we 
never saw the origiuals. 


“© My dear father.— Maha-rajah (the Great Rajah), Runjeet Sing, is an 
old fox, compared with whom our best diplomatists are mere children. . . 
He has marked my stages to bis capital (Labore), where I shall entreat 
him to deliver me from his troublesome honours .... As the country 
from this to Lahore is a plain uniformly cultivated, I shall have no very 
important things to see, and I will profit by the circumstance to live on 
the best possible terms with my spy; I say my spy, because one of his 
duties is to despatch every evening an express to the rajah, to tell him 
what I bave done during the day—whether I have been on foot, on 
horseback, or on an elephant—whether I have hunted or sketched— 
whether I am satisfied, or dissatisfied, &c. &c. I know not what details 
he will excuse him. ... I hope to write to you in a fortnight, and give 
you a good account of Runjeet Sing. * * * * 

“I have several times passed a couple of hours with Runjeet, dis- 
coursing de omni.re scibili et quibusdam alus. His conversation is a strange 
medley. Le is the first inquisitive Hind( that I have met; but his cu- 
riosity makes up for the apathy of the rest of the nation, He asked me 
a million questions about India, the English, Europe, Bonaparte, this 
world ia general, the other world, hell, paradise, the soul, God, the 
devil, and a thousand other things besides. Like all the great men of 
the East, he is a malade imaginaire ; and as he has a numerous troop 
of the finest girls of Cashmeer, and the means of paying for the best 
dinner in the country, he is singularly annoyed that he cannot drink like 
a fish without getting drunk, nor gorge like an elephant without the 
hazard of a surfeit.... The old rake, the day before yesterday, in full 
court, that is to say, in an open field, on a fine Persian carpet, on which 
we were sitting, surrounded by some thousands of soldiers, paraded 
before me five hundred ladies of his seraglio, and smiling, asked me 
what I thought of them? I told him honestly that I liked them very 
much, which was not the tenth part of what I thought. He made them 
sing for me, mezza voce, a little Sikh air, which their pretty faces ren- 
dered very agreeable, and told me that he had a whole regiment of them, 
whom he sometimes exercised on horseback ; he even promised that I 
should witness this novel review.... This model of Asiatic monarchs 
is not a saint; far from it. He regards neither faith nor law, when 
interest prompts him to be treacherous and unjust ; however, he is not 
cruel; he cuts off the nose, ears, or hands of great criminals, but he 
never takes life. He has a passion for horses almost amounting to mad- 
ness ; he engages in the most murderous and expensive wars, to obtain, 
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in a neighbouring state, a horse which they refuse to give or to sell him. 
He possesses remarkable courage, a quality sufficiently rare among ori- 
ental princes ; and though he has always succeeded in his military enter- 
prises, it is by diplomatic perfidy that, from a simple country gentleman, 
he has become master of the Punjab, Cashmeer, &c.; better obeyed by 
his subjects than were the Mongolian emperors at the time of their 
highest prosperity. A Sikh by policy, a sceptic in reality, he offers every 
year his devotions at Umbritsir, and what is very singular, at the shrines 
of several Mohammedan saints, without giving offence to the puritans of 
his religion. 

“ He is a shameless debauchee ; imposing no more restraint on him- 
self than Henry III. used in old times amongst us. But between the 
Indus and Sutledge, this is not regarded even as a peccadillo.... Be- 
hold me ready to quit Lahore; Runjeet is sending M. Ventura (an 
Italian officer in the Sikh service), with ten thousand men and thirty 
pieces of cannon, to levy the tribute in the distant — of his 
empire; and M. Allard (a French general, to whom Runjeet confides 
the management of his army) will doubtless soon have some similar 
occupation. Runjeet himself will find an analogous employment ; for he 
is a Bonaparte in miniature, who can never keep, quiet. In a few days 
we shall all decamp from Lahore. I shall receive at my last audience 
some new present, and a dress of honour, which will doubtless be a superb 
robe-de-chambre, made of Cashmeer shawls. My purse is rendered tole- 
rably heavy by some rupees of His Highness. I have enough to carry me 
to Cashmeer, and support me there for four months, without drawing on 
the pitiful sum placed to my credit at Calcutta. ... Certainly, Runjeet 
and I have parted excellent friends. What I feared was, to be detained 
longer at Lahore or in the Punjab ; and, in fact, the minister came to ask 
me if I would accompany the king to the chase, a pleasure he is going 
to take in a few days. The question was put in a manner which seemed 
to demand an affirmative reply ; but as from the very beginning, I have 
taken a high tone with Runjeet, I refused so very unceremoniously, that 
the negociation was ended at once, M. Allard, who has been often 
condemned to the honour which the king wished to pay me, congratu- 
lated me highly on my escape.” 


Jacquemont subsequently received some other pecuniary favours 
from Runjeet, and was even offered the vice royalty of Cashmeer ; 
he is therefore, perhaps, inclined to favour the Sikh monarch. 
He does not, however, show so much respect to the Afghan bro- 
thers who now rule in Kabul, but speaks of them with the utmost 
contempt, and covers with unmerciful ridicule all those who dread, 
or pretend to dread, their increasing power. Dr, Gerard, who, 
in company with Lieutenant Burnes, recently visited Kabul, 
entertained very different sentiments, We quote the following very 
important extract from one of his letters, published in a recent 
number of the Bengal Asiatic Journal. 


“ The trip from Peshawar to Kabul was very harassing, and to me, ill 
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of a fever, superlatively so. The country is naturally difficult; and our 
merciless guide drove us about, regardless of heat and cold, rain and 
shelter. Our stay in Kabul was too short to recover such an exertion, 
and I left that place in the same state of health as I arrived. “Dost Mu- 
hammed Khan's treatment of us was highly satisfactory, and more than 
we durst have relied upon, considering the position he occupies. We 
had none of the assiduous attentions and caresses of his brother at Pesha- 
war: his character does not admit of familiarity, while bis situation 
equally forbids it ; but his civilities were of the first estimation. Kabul 
is rising into power under his republican spirit of government, and I 
should say, is destined to an importance in spite of itself, for in every 
view it is the key to India. It is astonishing how much the country is 
relieved by the overthrow of the royal dynasty ; and with respect to the 
latest reigns of the Timur family, the change in the condition of things 
for the better is not more wonderful than it is natural. In Shah Shu- 
jah’s haughty career, there was little security in all we most value, and 
robberies and bloodshed disgraced the precincts of his court. Dost 
Muhammed's citizen-like demeanour and resolute simplicity have suited 
the people’s understanding ; he has tried the effect of a new system, and 
the experiment has succeeded. 

“* My fellow traveller pursues a very good course for any political 
object, by keeping up correspondence with every one who has treated 
him with civility; particularly with our friends in Kabul and Peshawar. 
We may soon have to ask Sultan Muhammed for a supply of coals to 
navigate the Indus: mines have been discovered; and they ought to 
be worked upon scientific principles. Moorcroft searched in vain for 
seams, but no doubt the people took up the hint. ‘The specimens which 
were brought us indicate the variety to be what is termed anthricite, or 
slate-coal, and consequently, as fuel, is very meagre ; but this may be 
the exterior crust or shell, and when penetrated, a richer material may be 
discovered. We saw it in thin plates, of a concave convex form; the 
fracture was grey, but without any lustre, and it soiled paper: at first I 
took it for graphite of plumbago, and I shall not be surprised if that 
mineral is contiguous. It burnt by the flame of a candle, and gave out 
a dense gas. We should have sent a specimen to Calcutta, had an 
opportunity offered. The mine is in the district of Kohat, in the Plain- 
ward hills, and therefore most conveniently situated at the navigable ex- 
tremity of the Indus. I hear there are mines in Cutch, which thus sets 
the question of physical capabilities at rest, and supplies the only remain- 
ing desideratum. Sultan Muhammed Khan would be delighted at the 
proposal of working the coal seams, for reciprocal advantages must flow 
from such a medium. There are also sulphur seams in Kohat; and 
adjacent, even conterminous with that estate, is the fertile country of 
the Waziris, famed, I believe, for a superior breed of horses; and report 
says, rich in indications of auriferous and other precious ores. Moor- 
croft paid a visit to that district, and I suspect that he was aware of its 
mineral deposits. The whole of Afghanistan teems with the gems of 
metallic treasures, but it may be long ere we become better acquainted 
with those hidden stores. I was disappointed in not discovering any 
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traces of shells or fossils on the route to Kabul ; but we durst scarcely 
look around us. I was too ill, besides, and my journey was too precipi- 
tate for any useful purpose. 

“ We entered Kabul, after a fatiguing journey, at four o'clock, having 
been twenty-four hours from the last encampment, and with the excep- 
tion of a short slumber our guide unwillingly allowed us at midnight, 
and »: 7 doze upon the raisin-bags of a small grocer’s duhdén by the road- 
side, where my horse made his repast while I reposed ; I may say, I was 
in a high state of corporal suffering during that long period, with a fever 
raging in my blood, and a fiery heat in my face, which has latterly 
burned to parchment. I need not describe Kabul to you, who have 
travelled over the same ground ; and I should certainly fail in my attempts, 
having seen but little of the place. One is not disappointed in the dis- 
play, after the uniformly arid aspect of the surrounding country ; but it is 
from this contrast, rather than in any peculiar scenery, that we are de- 
lighted with the spot. Frail mud-houses, which seem only to be renewed 
by the accessions of patchwork, form a penurious threshold to a great 
entrepot of commerce ; but when the bazaar opens, one is amply grati- 
fied by a scene, which, for luxury and real comfort, activity of business, 
variety of objects, and foreign physiognomy, has no living model in India. 
The fruits which we had seen out of season at Peshawar loaded every 
shop: the masses of snow for sale threw out refreshing chill, and 
sparkled by the sun’s heat: the many strange faces and strange figures, 
each speaking in the dialect of his nation, made up a confusion more con- 
founded than that of any Babel; but with this difference, that here the mass 
of human beings were intelligible to each other, and the work of commu- 
nication and commerce went on. ‘The covered part of the bazaar, which 
is entered by lofty portals, dazzled my sight, even quite as much as the 
snow of the Himalayan peaks, when reflected against the setting sun. 
In these stately corridors, the shops rise in benches above each other; 
the various articles, with their buyers and sellers, regularly arranged in 
tiers, representing so many living strata. ‘The effect of the whole was 
highly imposing, and I feel at a loss adequately to describe the scene 
presented to our eyes. 

“ Our stay at Kabul furnished few objects of interest; the time 
passed rapidly, and my own ill-health prevented me from making any 
exertion. We were Naw4b Jaban Khan’s guests, and through our 
quarters, one side of a square, which was a rendezvous for courtiers, we 
were infinitely more at liberty than at Péshawar, and even quiet, till 
we were roused up by M. Wolff, who amused us greatly by his various 
adventures. As long as he staid at Kabul, we were in a perpetual stir: 
the house was filled with Jews. 

“TI need not mention our treatment by Jaban Khan, whose character 
is so well known. Common words could not express the friendly at- 
tentions he heaped upon us. He is much too good a man to be con- 
nected with the family: his whole pride of distinction is in charitable 
actions, and a modest but confident demeanour of person. Of his bro- 
ther, Dost Muhammed Khan, we have every reason to speak with the 
greatest respect and satisfaction. He is diminutive in stature, with a 
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common face, which you would pass a dozen times without remark, and 
fail to distinguish in a mob. He has nostate; a single attendant follows 
him, who is generally the best dressed of the two; and astranger, fresh 
from an European or Indian court, would mistake one for the other. His 
habits correspond with his appearance, and every thing about him par- 
takes of the simplicity of character that raises him above the multitude. 
It is in conversation, when his countenance becomes brightened with in- 
tense animation, that the mind of the chief develops itself, and evinces 
his intellectual power with the happiest effect. 

“The Russian Church is held in high estimation at Kabul, and the 
Kabulis meet with much attention from the subjects of the Autocrat, 
while they are scarcely noticed beyond the Sutledge; these opposite re- 
ceptions, of course, leave strong impressions on the feelings of indivi- 
duals. 

‘“* Dost Muhammed gave us six introductory letters (one to the king of 
Bokhara); and on the 18th of May, we took leave of Kabul, under the 
protecting guarantee of a Nazir, a man of high connexions and repute, 
who, however, proved himself any thing but agreeable. ‘The opportunity 
was too favourable to require consideration, the man’s character was to 
be our passport; and as we anticipated difficulties in Morad Beg’s terri- 
tory, we thought ourselves fortunate, although we afterwards repented. 
Our ill-favoured guide was proceeding to Russia, to recover the property 
of his brother, who died there. On this occasion, Dost Muhammed 
Khan wrote a letter to the Emperor !” 

We trust that Lieutenant Burnes, who is now in this country, 
will soon favour the world with an account of the important re- 
searches he made in company with the lamented Gerard. We 
had the pleasure of hearing him, when unexpectedly called upon 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, deliver a very 
interesting speech on the route of Alexander through the Delta of 
the Indus, in which he displayed all the energy of conscious 
power, and supported his positions with a strength of argument 
which could only have resulted from minute and extensive local 
knowledge. While we are bestowing our meed of praise on the 
French voyager, it would be unfair not to mention the British 
traveller who has penetrated to the very heart of Central Asia, and 
explored the wondrous wilds of Tartary. 

Jacquemont declares that the vale of Cashmeer is far from me- 
riting the extravagant praises bestowed upon it by the writers of 
poetry and romance: its fame, he declares, arises simply from the 
contrast between the refreshing coolness of its vallies and the in- 
tolerable heat of the arid plains in which Delhi and Agra are 
situated. His descriptions of the country are (like those of most 
Frenchmen) not very precise ; the best of them is contained in a 
letter addressed to one of his friends in Bengal, which has also 
escaped the notice of the French editor; we extract it from the 
Calcutta John Bull of August 17th, 1831. 
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“ Cachemyr, 6th July, 1831. 

“] have been very successful in my journey since I departed from 
your territory. Runjeet Sing has shown me every attention, and af- 
forded to my peaceable and studious progress (I fear this is more American 
than English, but recollect that my scanty knowledge of your tongue 
originated in a travel in America) every facility. Notwithstanding 
his protection, I have found some obstacles in the way of my reach- 
ing Cachemyr, on account of the little settled state of any rule in some 
hill-districts which I had to pass through. I have been there tempo- 
rarily deprived of my liberty, and put to ransom to redeem it; but the 
severe justice of Runjeet against the offender, and the great concern he 
took in the affair, has made it quite a bonne fortune for me, inasmuch as 
it has convinced all the people that [ am not to be trifled with without 
dreadful consequences. Nothing could throw more security, and more 
safety too, on the rest of my projected journey in his dominions, than 
the circumstance of its having been once compromised. 

“ T have seen much of Runjeet, and, being a private individual, I 
have seen him and conversed with him with all the freedom of private 
relations. I have been, upon the whole, pleased with him. He is ex- 
tremely intelligent, and, to use a familiar English expression, he is very 
much of a good fellow. 1 have not experienced that it was so difficult, 
and many say that it is even impossible, to make these people entendre 
raison. Of course, the Maha-rajah did not at first understand very 
satisfactorily my character—it is too far from the whole eastern civiliza- 
tion; and he expressed some surprise at seeing me carried so far from my 
country, for the mere and self-interested love of science. 1 told him, 
‘ You have made a desperate, dubious, and expensive war for the posses- 
sion of a horse (alluding to his latter expedition against Paishaor); do 
you believe my science is not worth a horse, and all the horses in your 
stables ?’—and I am satisfied that he does no more entertain the least sus- 
picion about me. I feel perfectly free; indeed, I have more than free- 
dom ; the well-known partiality of the Rajah towards me gives me real 
power. I go wherever I please. I have but a desire to intimate, and 
every thing in the way of escorts, conveyance, supplies, &c., is in readi- 
ness. Men do their best to please me, that I may speak favourably of 
them to the Rajah in my correspondence. Runjeet has an extremely in- 
quisitive turn of mind; he is very quick. The dull, slow, big phrases of 
official intercourse are death to him. He asks me about the air, the 
water, the earth of the countries I visit. Curiously prejudiced by some 
scanty notions of Arabic, id est, of Greek natural philosophy, I indulge 
him in these theories, and so we go on, something like Seneca, in his 
Questiones Naturales, a book full of wit and nonsense. 

“ There are in Cachemyr evident traces of great revolutioris of the 
earth, which are not to be observed in the other part of the Himalaya 
that I have visited; its organic productions have a great analogy to those 
of the Lower Kanaor, but the whole by far more European. Its beauty 
has been over-praised ; I do not speak, of course, by poets ; it was their 
business—they feed upon it ; but even Mr. Forster, and my countryman, 
Bernier. It is still the Himalaya where nature appears as aware of her 
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greatest beauties, as she has been prodigal of them in the Alps and Cor- 
dilleras. The far-famed lake is rather a large swamp, and it would 
disgrace any part of the Alps. The appearance of the city is very 
wretched; it is perhaps worse than an Indian city. The country is 
sinking fast down to the utmost misery. Its fall is to be traced to 
Islamism ; but it has never been so rapid as since the overthrow of the 
Mogul dominion. 

‘*T am the only European in this part of the world; but, thanks to 
Lord William Bentinck’s kindness, 1 enjoy the greatest of European 
luxuries ; I read the newspapers of my country, which he forwards re- 
gularly to me. You may easily fancy the interest I find in them: your 
Calcutta papers, that reach me also through the kindness of some friends, 
are scarcely intelligible to me in their French politics, whenever they 
try to go close into particulars.” 


Though Runjeet Sing is the most enlightened of Asiatic 
princes, yet a visit to his dominions convinced our traveller that 
the supremacy of Britain is an absolute blessing to the Indian 
population. He thus writes to his friend M. V. de Tracy: 


*“* How deplorable is the condition of human society in the vast East. 
The English government in India, though it still requires some reforms, 
nevertheless merits high praise. Its administration is an immense blessing 
to the subject provinces; and I did not justly appreciate its value, 
until I had travelled through a country that remains independent, that 
is to say, remains the theatre of atrocious violence, of robberies and con- 
tinual murders. Society in the East sins at its very foundation. The 
first of its elements, domestic affection, scarcely exists. In the upper 
classes, which give example to the rest, polygamy prevents a father from 
feeling any affection for his too numerous offspring, and excites between 
brothers fierce jealousy and deadly hatred. Woman is an impure 
creature, whom her husband scarcely regards as belonging to the same 
species with himself. The children, as they grow up, soon acquire this 
horrible notion of contempt for their mother, and she drives them away 
as soon as they are able to dispense with her care. * * * The domestic 
manners of India do not seem to me susceptible of any amelioration, so 
long as the country preserves its actual religious institutions ; but per- 
haps these are too generally believed immovable. All attempts at direct 
conversion have failed, but within the last few years, the government 
has opened at Calcutta, Bénarés, and Delhi, gratuitous schools, to 
which it invites, by all the means in its power, children of the middle 
class, to instruct them in the languages and sciences of Europe. . . . I 
have visited these schools, especially at Calcutta, where a great number 
of pupils has been assembled; and in the higher classes I have con- 
versed with several young men, Brahmin and Moslem, whom their 
European education had naturally enough converted from Bramah and 
Mohammed to a more rational belief. Several of them, it is true, la- 
mented, that the treasures of knowledge only rendered them more 
miserable by isolating them from the rest of the nation, giving them 
notions and desires of happiness, under forms forbidden by the laws of 
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caste, and none of them has had the courage to break through this in- 
fernal barrier.” 


On the same subject we have the following details in another 
letter, also addressed to M. V.de Tracy. It is the only specimen 
of his English letters contained in this collection ; few foreigners 
have acquired such facility of expression in our difficult Jan- 
guage. 


“T have seen since the superb Jeypore, and the delightful Adjma. 
And during my very short stay in the latter, 1 have contrived to visit 
Mhairwarrah, the former Abruzzi of Rajpootanab. It was well worth 
eighty miles riding in little more than twenty-four hours. I saw a 
country, whose inhabitants since an immemorial time had never had any 
other means of existence but plunder in the adjacent plains of Marhwar 
and Meywar, a people of murderers, now changed into a quiet, industri- 
ous, happy people of shepherds and cultivators. No Rajpoot, no Mogul 
emperors had ever been able to subdue them; fourteen years ago every 
thing was to be done with them, and since six or seven years every thing 
is done already. A single man has worked that wonderful miracle of 
civilization: Major Henry Hall, the son-in-law of Colonel Fagan, of 
whom I have written to you at Delhi. As I know it will be gratifying 
to your feelings, and to your opinion on the subject, I shall add, my 
dear friend, that Major Hall has accomplished this admirable social ex- 
periment without taking a single life. 

“The very worst characters of Mhairwarrah, he secured them, con- 
fined them, or put them in irons at work on the roads. ‘Those who had 
lived long by the sword without becoming notorious for wanton cruelty, 
he made them soldiers; they became in that capacity the keepers of 
their former associates, and often of their former chiefs; and the rest of 
the population was gained to the plough. Female infanticide 
was a prevalent practice with the Mhairs, and generally throughout 
Rajpootanah ; and now, female casualties amongst infants exceed not 
male casualties: a proof that the bloody practice has been abandoned ; 
and scarcely has a man been punished for it. Major Hall did not punish 
the offenders ; he removed the cause of the crime, and made the crime 
useless, even injurious, to the offender; and it is never more committed. 

‘“*M. Hall has shown to me on the field the corps which he has raised 
from amongst those former savages. And I have seen none in the 
Indian army in a higher state of discipline. He was justly proud of his 
good work, and spared no trouble to himself that I might see it thoronghly. 
in the few hours I had to spend with him. Upwards of a hundred 
villagers were summoned from the neighbouring villages and hamlets ; 
I conversed with them of their former mode of life, and of their present 
avocations. Most of them had shed blood. They told me they knew 
no other mode of life. It was a most miserable one by their account. 
They were naked and starving. Now, poor as is the soil of their small 
valleys, and barren their hills, every hand being set at work, there is 
plenty of clothes, and of food ; and so sensible are they of the immense 
benefit conferred upon them by the British government, that willingly 
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they-pay to it a tribute of 500,000 francs, which they increase every 
year as their national wealth admits of it. 

‘* Often I had thought that gentle means would prove inadequate to 
the task of breaking in populations addicted for ages to a most unruly, 
savage life, such as the Greeks, for instance. Yet the Klephtes were 
but lambs compared to the Mhairs ; and the Mhairs in a few years have 
become an industrious, laborious, well-behaved people. I see by the 
Bombay papers, that M. Capo-d'Istrias has been murdered. I wish 
Major Hall were his successor. For now I have the greatest confidence 
in the efficiency of gentle means. But a peculiar talent too, which is a 
gift of nature, is required in the ruler, without which, the most benevo- 
lent intentions would prove useless.” 


At Poonah, Jacquemont experienced the first symptoms of the 
disease, which subsequently proved fatal; he hastened to Bom- 
bay, hoping that the sea-air would restore his health ; every pos- 
sible attention was paid him, both by the government and by 
private individuals, but the seal of death was upon him; in spite 
of every care, he died on the 7th of December, 1832, and was 
interred with military honours. 

We insert his last letter to his brother, and also the details of 
his latter moments and death, given by his countryman, Captain 
Briolle, on account of the melancholy interest they present. 


** Bombay, Officers’ Hospital, Nov. 1, 1832. 

“ My dear Porphyry,—It is thirty-two days since I arrived here, suffer- 
ing very severely, and thirty-one since I have been confined to my bed. 
I caught the germs of this sickness in ihe pestiferous forests of Salsette, 
exposed to the heat of the sun in the most sickly part of the season; 
since I left Ajmeer in March, however, I felt some attacks, about whose 
nature I deceived myself. They were symptoms of an inflammation of the 
liver. The pestilential miasmata of Salsette have finished me. At the 
beginning of my illness I made my will and arranged all my affairs. 
The care of my interests is intrusted to the most honourable and friendly 
hands, Mr. James Nicol, an English merchant here—and Mr. Cordier, 
of Calcutta. 

“Mr. Nicol was my host when I reached Bombay. An old friend 
could not have shown me greater attention. But at the end of a few 
days, while I was yet transportable, I quitted his house, which is in 
the fort, to occupy a spacious apartment in the quarters appropriated to 
sick officers, situated in an airy and salubrious position by the sea-side, 
and about a hundred paces from my beloved physician, Dr. Mac Lellan, 
the ablest practitioner in the country, whose affectionate cares have ren- 
dered him to me a cherished friend. 

‘©The most painful thought, my dear Porphyry, connected with the 
death of those we love, in a strange land, is the idea of the loneliness 
and desertion in which they pass the last moments of their existence. 
Well, my friend, you must find some consolation, in the assurance | 
give you, that since my arrival here, I have not ceased to be loaded with 
the most affectionate and touching marks of attention, by a number of 
amiable and excellent men, ‘They come to see me incessantly, humour 
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all my wayward caprices, and anticipate my fancies: Mr. Nicol above 
all; Mr. John Bax, a member of the government ; Mr. Goodfellow, an 
officer of engineers; a very amiable young officer, Major Mountain, 
and many others whom I do not mention. 

“The excellent Mac Lellan has endangered his health for my sake ; in 
a crisis which seemed to leave me little hope of life, he came to see me 
twice in the night. I have the most perfect confidence in bis skill. 

“My sufferings were at first very great, but I have been long reduced 
to such a weak state, that 1 am almost exempt from pain. ‘The worst 
is, that during the thirty one days, I have not slept an hour altogether. 
But these sleepless nights are still calm, and they are not desperately 
long. 

“ The malady happily approaches its close ; it may not be fatal, but it 
most probably will be so. The abcess or abcesses, formed from the 
beginning in the interior of the liver, which lately seemed likely to be 
absorbed, appear to increase and rapidly draw to a head. It is all that 
I desire, in order to escape one way or the other, from the miserable 
state in which I have lingered for a month between life and death. Yor 
see that my ideas are perfectly clear; they have been but rarely and 
slightly confused, in some violent paroxysms of pain at the beginning of 
my illness. I have generally calculated on the worst, and that has not 
rendered them gloomy. My end, if it approaches, is mild and tran- 
quil. If you were seated on my bed, with my father and Frederic, I 
should have my heart broken, and could not contemplate death with my 
present calmness and resignation. Console yourself, console our father 
—O, my friends, console yourselves mutually ! : 

“ But I am exhausted by this effort to write—I must bid yon adieu ! 
Adieu! Oh! how dearly you are beloved by your poor Victor !—Adieu't 
for the last time. 

“‘ Extended on my back, I could only write with a pencil ; but for 
fear it should fade, Mr. Nicol will copy my letter with a pen, that you 
may be able to read my last thoughts.—Vicror Jacqvemonr. 

“ T have been able to sign what the excellent Mr, Nicol has vouch- 
safed to copy. Adieu, my friends for the last time.” 


“* Bordeaux, May 28, 1833. - 

‘“* Happening to be at Bombay last December, when M. V. Jacque- 
ment had completed his scientific tour, I hastened to visit a fellow-coun- 
tryman, whom all the journals of India elevated to the rank of the most 
distinguished naturalists, but who, in consequence of the fatigues and 
privations he had to encounter in his toilsome researches, was un- 
fortunately attacked by a liver disease of a most alarming character. I 
found him in bed, discoursing learnedly on his malady with the best 
physician of the country, to whose care he had been entrusted by the 
government, and explaining to him with the greatest calmness, that in 
three or four days he should be relieved from his agony, but at the expense 
of his life, because he felt that the abscess would break internally, in which 
case there was no chance of recovery. His physician (Dr. Mac Lellan) 
having: retired, Jacquemont very highly praised his talents, and the 
attention bestowed upon him by the government of Bombay; but he 
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again added, that he had not more than three or four days to live, that 
the aid of art was useless, and that having completed all his MSS., 
except a short account of Thibet, he should die with the consolation of 
having contributed all in his power to the progress of science, which, 
however, was still far from being complete. The poor fellow, in fact, 
died the fourth day after this conversation, by the internal effusion which 
he predicted, preserving to the last moment a calmness, a sweetness, 
and a presence of mind worthy his noble soul.” 


In closing these volumes, we have to express our regret that 
the editor has not expunged the profane and indelicate allusions 
in which Jacquemont too frequently indulges ; all such have been 
carefully excluded from our extracts, and in many instances we 
have been compelled to avoid literal translation. With this single 
drawback, we regard these volumes as exhibiting the most amusing, 
the most impartial, and perhaps the most accurate account of 
the state of society in India that has proceeded from the pen of 
any European. 


Art. VI.—1. De la Charité, dans ses rapports avec [état 
moral et le bien-étre des classes inférieures de la société, 
Par M. Duchatel. Svo. Paris, 1829. 

2. Le Visiteur du Pauvre. Par M. Degerando. 3me. édition, 
12mo. Paris, 1826, Sme. édition, 12mo. Bruxelles, 1828. 


3. Des Colonies Agricoles, &c. §c. Par M. L. F. Huerne de 


Pommeuse. 8vo, Paris, 1832. 


As duties of imperfect obligation depend for their right perform- 
ance, not only on the conscience, but on the judgment of indi- 
viduals, the difficulty of rightly performing them increases with 
that progress of civilization which complicates all the relations of 
society. When the population of a country is scattered over it 
im small bands, the character and situation of any person in dis- 
tress are known to his neighbours, and he receives sympathy and 
assistance in proportion to their estimate of his wants and his 
deserts, ‘There can be no doubt of what is to be done, or diffi- 
culty in the mode of doing ; common sense and common kindness 
administer relief, and nothing but good ensues to the character 
both of the giver and receiver; a bond of good feelings, of bene- 
ficence and gratitude, is formed between them, If the boon be 
ample, or scant, compared with the want of the community, the 
sufferer, and others too, are taught thereby to reflect on their past 
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lives, and to regulate their future conduct. They know that 
nothing can be demanded, and they see that more or less will be 
accorded, as they may conciliate the kindness, or excite the dis- 
like of their vicinity. 

But when social wants increase, and the arts to supply them 
are multiplied, an intercommunication of many and distant dis- 
tricts takes place, strangers are wandering throughout the land, 
and the enlargement of towns makes multitudes stationary who are 
strangers to each other. When distress overtakes the wanderer, 
relief is bestowed from feelings of general humanity. But how 
different is the effect on the receiver, the giver, and the commu- 
nity! here no personal gratitude is excited, no permanent interest 
created, and no example exhibited of good or ill conduct finding 
due retribution. The donor has the satisfaction of his own con- 
science for his reward; the recipient discharges his debt by a 
passing benediction ; but no fibrous intertwining of interests and 
sympathies unites the opulent and indigent classes of society. 
As public wealth and individual accumulation increase, these 
casual beuefactions are granted with greater facility, and solicited 
with less reluctance, and on less and less emergencies ; till the 
slothful and the profligate discover that they can derive, from this 
source alone, enough to gratify their evil propensities, and spend 
their lives in seeking alms on no emergency, or on such only as 
their vices have created. Mendicants become then a distinct 
class, into which is poured the colluvies of every other. Hither 
resort all whom general indignation has driven from their proper 
domicile, and who find here a home and a fraternity of congenial 
habits and sympathizing feelings, as united in the common object 
of preying on all the other classes of society; and here, therefore, 
apply all who yet retain their caste, but who seek instruments for 
perpetrating private crime, or for promoting public. disturbance. 

The truth of this sketch might be proved from the records, at 
one period or other, of every nation in Europe; and may be con- 
sidered as the natural history of pauperism. 

The progress of the evil has been, in different ages and 
countries, checked, or encouraged, by different laws and institu- 
tions. During the middle ages, the multiplicity of monastic 
establishments, and their indiscriminate doles to all comers, ap- 
pear to have been the grand accelerators of the mischief; for the 
profession of mendicity, like every other, is infallibly supplied. 
with members, in proportion to the remuneration it affords. ‘Thus, 
the orders of mendicant friars, established by Lunocent LIL., in 
1215, had, in 1272, increased, according to the words of Gre- 
gory X., to such ‘‘an-extravagant multitude,” that he found. it: 
necessary to suppress all that had arisen in the preceding half cen- 
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tury, and to confine the privilege of begging to four orders of 
monks only, and to this day these are the pests of Roman Catholic 
countries.—So we are told: 


** Le zéle de Saint Louis pour la charit¢ Chretienne lui avait fait cher- 
cher les moyens de nourrir tous les pauvres de son royaume; mais il 
éprouva que l’immensité de ses bienfaits méme augmentait la paresse, 
et favorisait le vagabondage.”—(Pommeuse, p. 864). 


The more astute Tiberius had foreseen this consequence. “ If,” 
said he, “‘ all the poor are to come hither, and claim subsistence for 
their families, their numbers will never be satisfied, and the nation 
will be ruined; besides, both hope and fear being removed, indus- 
try will languish, and indolence increase ; all will lean for support 
on others,—useless to themselves, and burdensome to us.* 

The annoyance throughout Europe became so insufferable, 
that, in the violent spirit which then characterised national history 
and legislation, measures of most unjustifiable severity were taken 
to abate the nuisance, instead of wise means being devised to 
prevent it. 

The penal code of England has always been disgracefully dis- 
tinguished by its harshness; and has not redeemed its character 
by its mode of treating vagrants and mendicants. By 12th 
Richard IL. a vagrant might be put in the stocks, and imprisoned 
till he found surety to return to his former master: and an impo- 
tent beggar might be remanded, and confined for life, to the place 
of his birth. But Henry VIL., in 1496,“ intending softer means,” 
— considering also the great charges that should grow to his sub- 
jects for bringing of vagabonds to the gaoles, and the long abiding 
of them therein, whereby, by likelihood, many of them should lose 
their lives,” only orders vagabonds, for the first offence, to be set 
in the stocks three days and three nights, and fed on bread and 
water; and for a second offence in the same township, six days 
and six nights, with the same fare. And even impotent beggars 
were to remain in the hundred where born or best known, on 
pain of like punishment. About six years afterwards, however, 
(19 Henry VII. c. 12,) these probably were discovered to be as 
severe in their effects, as the reprobated enactments of Richard IL; 
and the punishment of vagabonds was restricted to one day and 
one night in the stocks. But the 22d of Henry VIII. c. 12, ex- 
tended the time to two days and two nights, during which, were put 
in the stocks, and fed on bread and water, all impotent poor beg- 


* «Si quantum pauperum est, venire huc et liberis suis petere pecunias coeperint, 
singuli numquam exsatiabuntur, respublica deficiet . . . languescet industria, intendetur 
sucordia, si nullus ex se metus, aut spes ; et securi omnes aliena subsidia expectabunt, 
sibi ignavi, nobis graves ?”—Tacit. Any, ii. 38. 
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ging beyond the limits assigned them by the magistrates ; or, if beg- 
ging without license, they were to be whipped, or set in the stocks, 
at the discretion of the justices. The vagabond “ whole and 
mighty in body,” found begging and unable to give an account 
how he got his living, was to be tied to the cart’s tail and whipped 
“till his body was bloody.” By the 27th of the same merciful 
monarch, a vagabond for the second offence was to be whipped 
again, and have the “ upper part of the gristle of his right ear cut 
clean off ;” and if convicted of a third offence, he was to suffer 
death as a felon. The disgraceful act of 1 Edward VI., by which 
slavery in its worst form (with chains and stripes at the will of his 
master) was revived as a punishment of vagrancy, can scarcely be 
considered as applicable to our present argument, because it seems 
directed, not against those who sought work, but those who 
refused to labour; besides, this atrocious act was, two ‘years after- 
wards, repealed, and the old statutes revived, notwithstanding 
their inefficiency, from the “ foolish pitie and mercie of those, who 
should have seene the said godly laws executed.” 

The 2d of James I. c. 7, added to these cruelties the brandmg 
with a hot iron, so as to ensure the recognition of an old 
offender. This, however, was repealed by 12th Anne: subsequent 
acts have gradually rendered the law more consonant with the 
progressive humanity of public feeling : and now (by 5th Geo. IV. 
c. 83, § 3) simple mendicity is punishable only by hard labour m 
the house of correction for a month; for a second offence, three 
months, (§ 4); for a third, twelve, and (not being a female) to be 
whipped, at such time and place as the magistrates may direct, 
(§ 5 and 10.) 

The French, with all their boasted civilization, have fully 
equalled, and at this day exceed the severity of English legislation 
on vagrancy and mendicity; although the greatest of their law- 
givers, Charlemagne, had pointed out the true principles of deal- 
ing with these subjects. “ Qui non laborat, neque manducet,” 
says one of his ordinances, which M. de Pommeuse calls conform- 
able to the spirit of Genesis, “ in sudore vultis tui vesceris pane 
tuo;” but he might have remarked a still greater conformity with 
the precept of St. Paul, “ This we commanded you, that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat.” (¢d Thess. 3, 10.) 
Charlemagne adds, “ Mendici per regionem non permittantur; 
suos quaeque civitas pauperes alito; illisque, nisi manibus operen- 
tur, quidquam dato.” This passage is remarkable, as establishing 
obligatory relief to the impotent poor, while denying it to the 
able-bodied: and the doctrine of settlement, which has constituted 
so important and perplexing a part of our statutory law, seems 
here to be anticipated ; as it was in the probably contemporary 
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ordinances of our Saxon kings, which prescribed, that “ the poor 
should be sustained by parsons, rectors, and the parishioners ; so 
that none of them should die for want of sustenance.”—( Mirror, 
c. 1, 5, 3.) 

Instead, however, of the successors of Charlemagne attempting 
to carry his preventive principles into effect, M. de Pommeuse in- 
forms us, that, in 1556, Francis 1. ordained banishment for the men- 
dicant’s second offence. In 1639, Louis XIII. (Louis le Juste /) 
condemned them to the gallies. In 1656, Louis XIV. assigned 
whipping for the first offence, the gallies for the second, and ban- 
ishment for women, which were all confirmed by Louis XV. in 
1724. Louis XVI.’s plan for less rigorous means of repression, 
by the establishment of depéts of mendicity, was interrupted by 
the revolution. 

The government of 1793, having established charity-workshops 
in every commune, seems to have thought itself justified, notwith- 
standing its outrageously democratic character, in sending beggars 
to a house of correction for the first offence, and transporting them 
to. the colonies for the third. If this latter punishment had not 
been unreasonably severe, the principle was good as far as the able- 
bodied were concerned, and is, in fact, the same as was contem- 
plated by our celebrated 43d of Elizabeth, c. 2, of which the first 
section ordains ‘a convenient stock to be provided” in every 
parish “‘ to set the poor on work :” and, undoubtedly, where go- 
vernments engage to provide work, they acquire a right to punish 
mendicity in the able-bodied: but without such engagement, 
there can exist no right to prohibit an appeal to the charitable, 
by those who are willing to labour, and have vaiuly “ asked their 
fellow worms for leave to work.” Such fruitless asking must, at 
some seasons, occur in every country; and often, and at all sea- 
sons, in trading and manufacturing nations; when trade goes into 
new channels, where fashion or fiscal regulations cause a desertion 
of the old, and where manual labour is in any branch superseded 
by a new application of mechanical power. 

When, therefore, Napoleon’s departmental depots of mendicity 
had been almost wholly abandoned, we cannot but accuse of 
cruelty and injustice that part of his Penal Code (art. 275) which 
inflicts (where no depéts of mendicity exist) from one to three 
months’ imprisonment on able-bodied mendicants, especially, if 
according to M. de Pommeuse’s construction (p. 866), the offender 


may afterwards, at the will of government, be subjected to per- 
petual imprisonment.* 








* M. de Pommeuse cannot draw this inference from art. 271 (which he does cite), 
for that is confined to vagabonds, but probably from art. 282, though he does not cite 
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But, however it may be with regard to mendicants, certain it is, 
that vagabonds are thus put entirely at the mercy of the govern- 
ment, and that the code thus bears the mark of the beast upon it 
—it is the code of a despot. And even the punishment awarded 
to beggars cannot be less than six months, and may be increased 
to two years’ imprisonment, if the offence be committed beyond 
their own canton; thus adding to injustice the impolicy of ob- 
structing the circulation of labour, and preventing its deficiency in 
oue district being supplied from the redundancy in another ; 
with the still greater correlative evil of the redundant not being 
relieved by being suffered to overflow into the deficient. 

Thus it appears, that the existing French laws on vagraucy and 
mendicity are greatly more severe than the English, without 
having the apology of giving to the able-bodied in search of work, 
a claim to be employed, or to the impotent a claim for support. 

In what has been said, it is by no means intended to express 
an opinion, that a nation, not having given such pledges, would 
do wisely to enter into such engagements. All that is meant is to 
protest against the injustice of prohibiting the unfortunate from 
seeking where, and asking whom, they will, for the employment 
which the law does not supply, and for the relief which it does 
not afford. 

The French people, however, have nobly redeemed the in- 
justice of their laws, by widely-spread associations, on principles 
as enlightened as they are humane: and it must, in justice, be 
added, that their government has, in an equally wise and bene- 
ficent spirit, aided the operation of these societies. We are well 
enabled to understand the working of them, by the unassuming 
little volume of M. Degerando, who appears to unite the ten- 
derest feelings of philanthropy and the warmest devotion, with a 
calm spirit of philosophy, and a knowledge of his subject and of 
human nature, derived from long and laborious attention to prac- 
tical minutiz. We have seen no work so admirably calculated to 
stimulate private charity by eloquence and feeling ;* and at the 


it, and which says, ‘‘ Les vagabonds ou mendians qui auront subi les peines portées 
par les articles précedens, demeurerout a la disposition du gouvernement.” 

Now these “ articles précédens” we are disposed to confine to the articles (begin- 
ning with 277) in that immediate division of the subject, which precedes those words, 
and which is entitled “ Dispositions communes aux vagabonds et mendians,” for if 
“articles précédens” referred to other preceding divisions, the specification, in art 271, 
of vagabonds being at the disposal of government, would have been unnecessary. We 
feel however, some diffidence in dissenting from an ancien député’s construction of his 
own code. 

* The style, perhaps is better adapted to the French than the English taste ;—it is 
too declamatory and exclamatory for “nous autres”—too ambitiously sentimental. It 
might have been thought, that such beauties had become, by this time, un peu pas- 
sées; and that after half a century of such excited energies, bcth for good and ill, the 
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same time, so to direct its exertions, that benevolence may be 
gratified, without the apprehension. of creating more poverty than 
it relieves. 

The institutions which have been alluded to, are called 
Bureaux de Bienfaisance. Mr. Duchitel, in referring their 
establishment to the republican government, (p. 409), and 
proceeding with their history as a continuous institution, seems 
to ascribe more practical wisdom and beneficence to the legis- 
latures of that period, than they merit. For M. Degerando 
informs us (p. 354), that these plans for forming such societies 
in every canton remained, like those for agriculture, for public 
struction, and for other splendid improvements, mere theories, 
which were never carried into practice. The project was to 
establish a bureau de bienfaisance in every canton of every de- 
partment. But the first realization of the plan appears to have 
been its application to the city of Paris in 1801; the system was 
improved, and extended to the provinces, by successive regula- 
tions in 1803 and 1806; and it received its present form by the 
Royal Ordinance of 1816. 

‘The two grand objects of the institution are the relief of the 
poor at their own houses, and the visitation of them there; so 
that their actual situation and characters may be accurately 
known, ‘These objects are accomplished by philanthropic indi- 
viduals, male and female (approved by the prefect of the commune), 
agreeing to conduct the business of the bureau; each under- 
taking to visit a certain number of the families applying there for 
assistance, which is withheld, or granted, principally in goods (a 
most important consideration), according to the report of the 
visitors ; and in proportion to the funds at the command of the 
society : For it is especially to be remarked that no person, how- 
ever really necessitous, has any legal claim for aid, or can reckon, 
as in England, on an inexhaustible fund. 

The actual funds of these establishments are derived from the 


French eloquence would have assumed a less sickly—a more robust form. For such of 
our readers as may wish to see the moral reflections of his work (and they are most 
admirable) in a somewhat plainer dress, we are glad to be able to direct them to an 
English version, recently published by Simpkin and Marshall. The omission of much 
of the politico-economical details, which renders it less valuable to the philosopher, 
will probably make it more acceptable to such as seek only to render themselves indivi- 
dually useful. Its more immediate applicability to the state of English society is 
shown, alsg, in a preface of animated feeling and vigorous style, by the Rev. J. R. 
Beard, whose residence in the neighbourhood of Manchester appears to have instruct- 
ed him, intimately, both with the extent of the evil existing, and the value of the 
remedy recommended. There is an introduction, too, of great value, because written 
by Dr. Tuckerman, who for several years has been engaged as “ minister of the poor zs 
at Boston, in America ; and who writes with a zeal, which his benevolence inspires and 
his experience enlightens, and in a style resembling that of our old English divines. 
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voluntary contributions of the members, and of others who entrust 
to their administration such sums as they would otherwise bestow 
in alms. ‘To these are added the produce of church-collections, or 
what we call the poor-box (troncs); of a tax on tickets of admis- 
siou to public amusements; and finally, such proportion of the 
amount of the local budget, as the communal authorities may 
think proper to assign. 

In consideration of these several assistances granted by the 
public authorities, a certain number of commissioners are ap- 
pointed by them, to unite with the visitors in allotting the distri- 
bution of the funds, But all the aid goes through the hands of 
the visitor; to his benevolent exertions ‘alone the poor man is in- 
debted for whatever he receives: kindness is thus gratified in the 
one party; gratitude is fostered in the other: and the natural and 
conciliating tie of patron and client is formed between the rich 
and the poor. 

it cannot be necessary to enter into any details for contrasting 
the effect of this plan on society, with the insolent and unlimited, 
and therefore constantly encroaching, demands of the poor—the 
compulsory, because grudged, contributions of the rich—and their 
consequent mutual hostility: which are the effects produced by 
the erroneous principle, and mal-administration of the English 
poor-laws. 

It appears to be the enlightened purpose of the French go- 
vernment to substitute, by this system, domiciliary assistance, as 
much as possible, for hospital relief, which was formerly the only 
mode of public charity in France. With this view the bureau 
de bienfaisance and the local hospital are often united under one 
administration, and always enjoined to co-operate; so that what- 
ever can be saved from the necessary expenditure of the hospital 
funds may be added to the resources of the bureau: thus pre- 
venting, in every possible case, the disruption of family ties; 
securing comfort to the invalid, and cultivating moral worth in all 
that belong to him, from the exercise of the charities of domestic 
life. The accomplishment of these purposes is facilitated by the 
establishment of a council general, in Paris, for the supervision of 
hospitals—a much more efficient controul than our plan of visitors 
appointed by the will of the founder; who have usually neither 
interest nor responsibility in performing their duty; or, if they 
had, are too numerous and unconnected, to act on any general 
plan. 

It is much to be regretted, that there are no returns of the 
numbers of bureaux de bienfaisance established in the depart- 
ments; nor, consequently, of the persons relieved, nor of the 
extent of the relief afforded. We have, however, details of the 
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Paris establishments, which are highly interesting. Of these 
there“are twelve, each with twelve managers, assisted by an inde- 
finite number of the members of charity committees—each ma- 
nager having from 12 to 32 associates. The more numerous 
these are, says M. Degerando, the better are the duties performed 
—the subdivision of labour making the investigation and superin- 
tendence more complete. ‘ Une dame de charité ne peut bien 
soigner plus de vingt menages, en y donnant beaucoup de temps” 
(p. 358). Itis probable, however, that the families under the 
superintendence of each visitor are considerably fewer than 
20—for taking the visitors at the lowest number, 1728 
(or 12 for each manager), if each visited 20 families, the amount 
would be 34,560: whereas, in the year stated, they do not quite 
amount to 30,000 ; and if the average number of visitors, or 22 
‘to each manager, were assumed, the families visited by each 
would not amount to 10. We notice this, because it does 
seem most important, that, in adopting such a plan, the labour to 
individuals should be light, in order, not only that the duty may 
be well performed, but that those who undertake it may not 
be wearied out. ‘That the success of the Parisian institutions is 
a consequence of such precaution, seems farther apparent, from 
the circumstance of the number of individuals assisted by the 
societies giving an average of very little more than two toa 
family ; the average of families in 1823 and 1824 being 29,981, 
and of individuals, 60,340. Even this number is calculated to 
exceed, by one-third, the number actually receiving relief ; because 
many enter themselves on the list, merely to entitle them to send 
their children to the schools gratuitously taught by these charitable 
institutions, and such are often the most numerous families on 
the list. Others again, old and infirm, are entered merely as a 
passport to the hospitals, or to have the privilege of being 
hawkers, or stall-keepers.—( Degerando, p. 359, 360.) 

With these deductions, the numbers relieved are very small, 
compared with the numbers employed in administering relief, 
and with the population of the district, which is the depart- 
ment of the Seine. ‘The population of this in 1820 was 891,000, 
and 1,013,000 in 1829:* if we take the medium of 1824, it 
will give a population of 952,000, of whom about 40,000, or 
25 per cent., received relief from the bureaux de bienfaisance. 
If we add to this the numbers relieved in the hospitals, (as stated 
for 1826 by Duchatel, p. 424) 72,4¢9, and in the Foundling 
Hospital 14,499 (p. 394), it will make a total of persons receiv- 


* See the curious and valuable prefatory remarks of Mr. Rickman on the British po- 
pulation returns of 1831, p. 12, and the authorities there cited, 
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ing public relief in Paris of 126,928, or 13-8, per cent. of the 
population. 

Such then appears to be the general state of the poor, and of 
their management, in the French metropolis. And it is most 
satisfactory to observe, that as far as the new system is concerned, 
that of domiciliary visitation and relief, the effect has been (not- 
withstanding the great increase of population), that the numbers 
applying for relief have been considerably reduced. In 1791 
there were 118,000, in 1804, 86,000, in 1813, 102,000 (perhaps 
this increase might be one of the miserable results of the Risssian 
campaign), in 1826, 86,000.—(Duchdtel, p. 425). 

Contrast with this the state of the foundling hospitals in France, 
which may be considered as established on the seme principles of 
unlimited and indiscriminate relief as the English poor laws; an 
analogy which M. Guerry (in his very curious Statistique Morale 
de la France, published at Paris in 1833) has observed, “‘ Ces 
établissements, dont les depenses deviennent, chaque anneé, plus’ 
onéreuses, paraissent avoir pour effet inevitable d’augmenter chez 
nous le nombre des naissances illegitimes, comme la charité 
légale accroit indéfiniment la pauvreté en Angleterre.” From 
1819 to 1824, the number of foundlings in the French hospitals 
gradually increased from 99,000 to 116,000, (Duchdtel, p. 393), 
or about 17 per cent. ; 

With such striking proofs of the excellent working of the new 
system in the metropolis, it is matter of surprise that it has made 
but little progress in the departments. Probably, as M. Dege- 
rando observes, the knowledge of the facts and principles is not 
sufficiently diffused ; if so, it may be lamented, but if known, and 
not adopted, we entirely agree with M. Duchatel, “ne nous en 
plaignons pas; et surtout, ne cherchons pas a instituer un systéme 
de charité publique 14 od la charité priveé suffit au soulagement 
de la misére,” p. 415. It was probably in this enlightened spirit 
of not unnecessarily interfering, that the present government 
(instead of the dictatorial enactment of the legislators of 1796 
prescribing a bureau de charité in every canton) only requires 
such an establishment in every commune, “ when the public au- 
thorities may deem it necessary or useful.” Indeed, it appears 
to us, that the question of trusting the poor to private charity 
alone should be decided, not on general principles, but according 
to local circumstances ; that public assistance should not be arbi-’ 
trarily obtruded, as by the law of the republican dictators; but 
neither should it be positively rejected, as so eloquently, but too 
sanguinely insisted on by the able and excellent Dr. Chalmers. 

We suspect, however, that bureaux de bienfaisance are neither 
so few por so inefficient in the departments as MM. Degerando 
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and Duchatel would teach us to apprehend, The latter states 
(p. 416), that in thirteen departments, with a population of 
4,790, 797, there are 585 bureaux, or one bureau for 8,189 people. 
Now in the department of the Seine, (which M. Degerando, 
writing in 1826, considers as a model for others,) there were (in 
1829) 1,013,000 inhabitants, and only 12 bureaux, or 84,416 
persons to a bureau. And though a concentrated population may 
afford some facilities of administration, it must also increase the 
proportionate number of poor, and the difficulties of investiga- 
tion, which must be tenfold greater in a tenfold population for 
the superintendence of each bureau. 

Again: M. Duchatel (p. 417—425) appears to consider the 
inefficiency of the provincial bureaux as shown by the circum- 
stance, that, in the 13 specified, the distributions amount only to 
1,953 francs the bureau, and 22 centimes for each inhabitant ; 
whilst in the department of the Seine, the bureaux distribute each 
above 100,000 francs, being in the proportion of one france and 21 
centimes to each inhabitant. Now all this we consider equally 
high testimony to the character of the provincial population, as to 
the sufficient numbers and good management of the provincial 
bureaux. 

Of these particulars we should have been able to form a better 
estimate, had we known the number of persons relieved, and the 
amount of relief to each; both these, in Paris, are remarkably small, 
the numbers not forming a 25th of the population, and the relief 
to each only about 25 francs, or 20s. a year.* ‘This is not 43d. a 
week for the average of all ages and circumstances; whereas in 
England, a woman im full health and employment demands and re- 
ceives from the parish from Is. Gd. to 2s. and 2s, 6d. a week on 
account of the bastard which she suckles. This one fact may 
stand in the place of a volume that might be written to contrast 
the results of the French and English modes of managing their 
poor. We are obliged, too, to take only a single class of facts, 
because our system of allowance to the head of a family, on 
account of the number of the children (none of whom are entered 
in the list of paupers), precludes the possibility of ascertaining 
the average received by each individual from parish funds. But 
some comparison may be made, by observing that the population 
of England and Wales in 1831 was 13,894,000, and the money 
expended on the poor in 1829 was 6,332,000/., or 2/. 3s. 10}d. 
per head; while in the metropolitan department of France, the 
population pay to the poor only at the rate of 1 franc 21 cent., or 


* M. Duchitel (p. 425) calls it 18 francs 55 cent. ; but he reckons the whole on 
the list as receiving relief; whereas, for the reasons before explained (and which M. 
Dichatel also admits), M. Degerando only calculates two-thirds as receiving it. 
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not quite 1s.; and in the thirteen provincial departments, their 
—— of 44 millions do not pay quite 43d. per head. 

n mitigation of this contrast two allegations are made: first, 
that living is much cheaper in France, and therefore the allow- 
ance to the poor may well be lower. ‘This argument, as far as it 
goes, is good, ‘The average price of wheat in France is about 
5s. our bushel; in 1829, the bushel here cost about 8s. 6d., that 
is, the French price is to the English in the proportion of 10, to 
17; whilst the respective payments per head, by the population 
to the poor, are as 10 to 526. ‘To this consideration should be 
added, that an English labourer’s daily wages may be averaged 
at 9s. a week, whilst a Frenchman’s do not exceed 6s. (See 
Chaptal, De P Industrie Francaise, tom. i. p. 245). But then it 
is said, that a Frenchman does not consume so much wheat as an 
Englishman. ‘True: and this brings us to the second allegation, 
that a Frenchman not only consumes less wheat, but his living, 
generally, is on a lower scale. This also is true, but wholly inap- 
plicable as an argument in the case of paupers, who can,-in 
justice, have no claim, and.in policy, no relief, beyond the means 
of healthy existence; all beyond is a premium on indolence and 
improvidence, and might entitle a spendthrift to claim a thousand 
a year, because he had been in the habit of squandering to that 
amount. 

We did not wish to interrupt the account of the general princi- 
ples of the French management by any details, however important ; 
but we cannot quit the “subject without calling attention to two 
most influential regulations in their practice. The first is of 
general application, namely, that the. relief given should, as much 
as possible, be in kind (secours en nature), This has been 
justly considered, by many English authorities, as one of the most 
efficacious means of reform in the administration of the English 
poor-laws ; where it is notorious, that the money granted for the 
necessary relief of families is very commonly perverted, by the 
heads of those families, to the indulgence of their own vicious 
propensities. So convinced are the French authorities of the 
importance of this principle, that out of an expenditure of 1,700,000 
francs by the bureaux of Paris in 1826, only 300,000 were be- 
stowed in money, and that only to the aged and the blind.— 
(Duchatel, p. 421). 

The second regulation, to which we have alluded, is of less 
general application; principally referring to large towns, of which 
one of the greatest nuisances is the resort of stranger mendicants, 
and of the unemployed of every description. ‘The remedy for 
this, which the Parisian authorities have devised, is the refusing 
all assistance to every occupant of furnished lodgings (qui loge 
en garni—Degerando, p. 361); a regulation which must repel 
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at once those who are not domiciled, and those who are not 
destitute. 

Once more, before quitting the subject, we must refer to the 
grand principles of the French system; and that we may not 
merely report our own conviction on the subject, we shall do so 
in the words of the two authorities, whom we have so often had 
occasion to quote. 


‘A Paris, il est suffisamment pourvu aux ‘besoins de la classe indi- 
gente. Mais il est utile, nous le répétons, que ce resultat soit obtenu 
sans qu'il y ait rien de fixe, de certain, pour chaque indigent en par- 
ticulier; seul moyen de soulager les indigens sans les multiplier.” — 
Degerando, p. 369. 

*« Il faut, autant qu’il est possible, donner en nature. 

‘Ji ne faut jamais accorder, ni sous le rapport de la qualité, ni sous 
celui de Ja quantité, qu'un secours inférieur 4 ce que le pauvre se fit 
procuré, lui-méme, par son travail.” —Jbid, p. 162. 


And in like manner, where employment is afforded— 


“* Le salaire attaché & ces travaux doit rester toujours au-dessous de 

celui que le méme individu efit obtenu par sa propre industrie.”—Jhid, 

. 293. 

: Un excellent caractére distingue les secours publics en France, et 
nous préserve du sort de l’Angleterre: les secours ne sont pas donnés 
chez nous comme une dette ; nos lois ne reconnaissent pas au pauvre le 
droit d’étre nourri par l'état . . . n’accordant pas assez de confiance 4 la 
charité privée, l’autorité intervient, et fait l’auméne a son tour, mais . .. 
au moyen des bureaux gratuits de bienfaisance, la charité publique em- 
prunte le secours, et, pour ainsi dire, la forme de la charité privée. Elle 
remet au zéle des personnes charitables la distribution des auménes, se 
bornant a fournir des fonds, et & donner a la philanthropie une organisa- 
tion administrative . . . Personne ne peut compter avec certitude sur les 
secours de l'état, et s’enhardir par cette espérance au vice et au desordre: 
voila le merite de notre syst¢me.”--Duchdtel, pp. 237, 8, 9. 

These, great as they are, may be considered only its political 
merits; the moral results, however, are of still higher import. 
Though much of the fund for the relief of indigence is derived 
from the public grants, no individual can receive a share, but 
by interesting in his behalf the kind feelings of some fellow- 
being: and the giver bestows the boon, not in the pride of official 
authority, or in reluctant compliance with a legal claim, but as 
the token of the sympathy before expressed: thus adopting the 
principle of the amiable Barthelemi—* les bienfaits doivent étre 
précédés par les graces, comme les fruits sont annoncés par les 
fleurs.” Such an intercourse cannot fail to improve the character 
of both classes ; negatively, by diminishing the coldness and selfish 
fastidiousness of the rich, as well as the distrust and envious dis- 
content of the poor; and positively, by making the rich sensible 
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of the active duties and high responsibilities incurred from their 
deep interest in the social union; by teaching them that that 
union will be best secured in drawing the classes closer, and that 
their happiness will be best promoted by creating to themselves 
a pursuit, which will foster the best feelings, and an object wor- 
thy of the highest faculties, of their nature. On the other hand, the 
poor will learn, that it is only by conciliating the good, and the 
influential, that they can hope for relief in distress; towards all 
that commands the respect of such, they will learn to feel re- 
spect, and, above all, to respect themselves. They will solicit 
relief only in emergency, and decline it as soon as the emergency 
ceases ;* although even the sense of temporary degradation will 
be softened by the kindness of intercourse, through which the dis- 
tress has been made known, and the relief administered. What a 
contrast is this to the voluntary, life-long dependance, at once ab- 
ject and insolent, of the English pauper! 

Having thus seen what is the actual system of the French in 
the management of their poor, it will be interesting to examine 
the nature of the plan which is contemplated by their govern- 
ment, as an addition to that we have been considering. 

The publication of M. Huerne de Pommeuse’s work (one of 
those with which we have headed the present article), was fol- 
lowed by a Report of the Minister of Commerce and Public 
Works, mm which he proposes to the King the establishment of 
institutions similar to those which, he says, ever since 1822 have 
been adopted with success in Belgium, namely, Agricultural Co- 
lonies, where the poor, and where mendicants, and other misde-' 
meanants, may be employed in the improvement of wastes. 

The plan, certainly, at first blush, is of a most fascinating cha- 
racter; no less than to remove every blemish from the fair face of 
society, and to make “ the desert blossom as a rose.” Yet, when 
closely examined, there will be found very weighty objections to it, 
at least as regards the poor, and no inconsiderable objections both 
to the general principle, and to some particular modifications of it, 
as applicable to all the classes, whether unfortunate, only, or de- 
linquents. 

First, as relates to the poor. The relegation of them to a 
distant isolated spot would, at once, break all the bonds of sym- 
pathy between them and the opulent, and array the two classes in 
mutual hostility, as proscribers and proscribed. 

Even if those who were removed went voluntarily, and took 
with them their families, they could not take with them their vi- 


* This is proved by the singular fact (which it also explains) of the very small 
average annual receipt of the numbers on the lists of the bureaux, which was before 
noticed, and is confirmed by the observation of M. Degerando, “ Les deux tiers des 
indigens secourus dans Jes villes n’éprouvent qu’une détresse passagére.”—p. 315. 

VOL. XIII. NO. XXV. L 
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cinities,—their acquaintances in the same grade, or little superior 
to themselves (who would remain to regret their Joss, and to re- 
sent their banishment); their patrons, those who had lightened the 
burdens of their lot, conciliated their regard, and reconciled them 
to the favourites of fortune. Nor would the loss of the patron be 
less: he would be left to the enjoyment of his selfish paradise, 
where he would reign, and “ would soon reign alone.” All, in- 
deed, would be brilliant and magnificent, like “ the imperial peak” 
of the Palace of Ice; but all would be hard, and cold, and com- 
fortless within; and, if heats should arise, the component mem- 
bers of the edifice would fall away from each other, and sink in 
shapeless, undistinguished ruin. 

The principles, and arguments, and facts, on which these in- 
ferences are founded, have been already as much developed as 
our limits would allow; and are here, therefore, only referred to. 

Secondly. With regard to the able-bodied mendicants by pro- 
fession, who seek, and will accept, no other employment; they al- 
ready hang so loose on society, that their removal could inflict no 
loss on others, and only a merited hardship on themselves. 

Thirdly, in respect to other misdemeanants; as they are not 
likely to benefit themselves, or others, by remaining in general 
society, their separation, till reclaimed, must be a benefit to both. 

Concerning these last two classes, therefore, the question becomes 
a general one—whether agricultural colonies (compared with other 
modes of repressing and reforming vice) be the best for the public 
at large, and for the individuals on whom the system is imme- 
diately to operate? 

First, with regard to the public. It must be admitted, that the 
employment of delinquents in increasing agricultural produce, is 
not liable to the objection which is urged against their employ- 
ment in particular manufactures; where, whether the speculation 
be profitable or unprofitable to government, the additional compe- 
tition in the market must act as a partial pressure on the honest 
manufacturer engaged in similar productions: whereas the price 
and profits of articles of such universal production and consump- 
tion as those in which agriculture is employed, could be affected 
in no assignable degree, by the employment of any supposable 
number of delinquents in the cultivation of wastes. If, indeed, 
we could suppose that cultivation to replace, with average profit, 
the capital employed, the aggregate ‘of national wealth would be 


increased, without injury to individuals; and the eligibility of the 
system is decided at once. 


But is it likely—without here considering the general experience 
of the unproductiveness of capital, when not employed under the 
keen inspection of individual interest—is it likely that the agents 
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of government, or of public societies, could obtaim an average 
profit im cultivating wastes, which have not invited private speea- 
lation, at a time when capitalists throughout Europe have beett 
seeking investments with more than usual activity, contented with 
less profits, and willing to incur more than castomary risks? M. 
de Pommeuse would answer this question decidedly in the affir- 
mative, and confidently appeals to the experience of Holland and 
Belgium, and to his statement of the financial accounts of their 
agricultural colonies. But enthusiasm is a bad calcalator. It is 
not necessary to enter into a minute examination of M. de Pom- 
meuse’s statements of the financial situation of the colonies of 
Holland (given at p. 89), and of the colonies of Belgium (given 
at p. 139.) It will be quite enough to mention, that under the 
head of receipts of the Belgian institutions for the year 1829 are 
included voluntary subscriptions (a most uncertaim item in any 
institution contemplating permanency), the annual average of 
which is stated at 30,000 florins: Now the establishment was 
commenced in 1822; and from the year 1823 to 1829, both im 
clusive, the annual average was only 28,311, and in 1829 (for 
which this account is rendered), the voluntary contributions had 
fallen to 23,008, as stated by M. Ducpétiaux, “ Inspecteur-général 
des prisons et des institutions de bienfaisance de la Belgique;” 
in 1830, (in consequence, probably, of the separation from 
Holland,) the subscriptions were only 14,463, and in 1831 they 
had sunk to 6,698. 

On the other side, in stating the expenses, the interest of the 
debt is the sole article entered. No charge for repairs of one 
hundred and thirty dwellings, besides other buildings, on the free 
colony at Wartel, or of a building two stories high, and seven hun- 
dred and fifty-five yards long, besides farm buildings, on the eri- 
minal colony at Merxplas; nor is there any charge for the salaries 
of commissioners in the capitals, or of local managers (employés), 
of whom a list of forty-seven is given at p. 137; nor is any entry 
made for the 4 per cent. annually due, according to the constitu- 
tion of the society, as a sinking fund for the liquidation of their 
debt. ‘This annual reduction indeed is acknowledged never to 
have been effected; but the ability to have done sv, both in the 
Dutch and Belgic institution, is curiously established at pp. 90 
and 140; where the farmer’s profits are added to the rent, in order 
to prove the landlord’s solvency. 

“Ita enim sunt perscripte scite et litterate, ut scriba, ad zrarium 
qui eas retulit, perscriptis rationibus, secum ipse, caput sinistra manu 
perfricans, commurmuratus sit, ‘ Ratio quidem, hercle, apparet, argentum 
Oixerat.’ ” 

The scribe, in this instance, is M. Ducpétiaux, above alluded 

L2 
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to, as the Belgic inspector-general of the establishment; who (in- 
stead of scratching his head and quoting a scrap of an old play, 
according to Cicero’s elegant representation) took up his pen, 
and, in the Révue Encyclopédique for December 1832, exposed 
the fallacy of the account, in order to caution France from being 
misled by the rose-coloured statements of M. de Pommeuse. 

The receipt and expenditure are given for the ten years ending 
1831, including debts incurred and discharged, and the balance 
exhibits a deficitof. . . . . ... ~ ~ 669,000 florins. 
To which, on Ist July, 1832, were to be 

added arrears of interest . . . . . 47,398 
And sundry billsdue . . ... . - 49,627 

Total amount of debt . . . . . + . 766,020 

Total value of land and stock . . . . 536,250 

eee Gebel .>..0.\0 os, /e. esis (i eo RR Rea? 
or £19,856 sterling. Nor does there appear any hope of re- 
demption: for the voluntary contributions are annually decreas- 
ing; private loans cannot be expected by a bankrupt institution; 
nor is the government apparently inclined to make further ad- 
vances. On the contrary, the amount of payment for beggars 
sent to the colony is on the decrease; and no wonder, for the 
able-bodied cost, there, nearly 22 cents a day, whilst the impotent 
cost, in the government depéts, from 16 to 17 cents only, or 24 per 
cent. less. To this must be added, that government foregoes 5 
florins the bonnier, (or 3s. 4d. an acre) of land-tax ; and, with all 
these advantages, the deficit is still what has been stated. “ Le 
deficit est 14; il est positif; loin de s’ameliorer, la position de la 
société deviendra plus critique encore.” 

Thus, then, it is quite evident, from the authenticated results of 
these great experiments, that lands, which individuals had suffered 
to remain wastes, are not likely to be brought into cultivation by 
governments, or societies, without considerable loss. This, however, 
is not a definitive reason for always declining such undertakings. 
For if governments determine on establishing penal colonies, as 
a secondary punishment for criminals, and if the cost alone be 
considered, it may well be doubted whether a home waste may 
not be cultivated at less expense, than even the fertile soils of a 
foreign establishment.t Our colonies, for example, in Australia, 


* From some error, apparently of the press, this is stated at 254,750 florins. 

+ On the possibility of cultivating British wastes (and especially Irish) with advan- 
tage, a very pleasing and curious work was published ashort time ago by Colonel 
Light, late of the 23th regiment of foot. The subject appears to have been suggested 
to him from the complete success of a work for improving the situation of his regiment 
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cost six millions sterling in the first thirty-four years; during 
which, about 25,000 convicts had been transported thither; cost- 
ing, therefore (if we do not reckon the stock on hand, which we 
have no means of doing) about £240 each. Now the Home Co- 
lonies (if we, in like manner, do not reckon the stock’on hand) of 
Belgium, caused a total loss of only about £66,000 in ten years, 
during which, M. Ducpétiaux states the numbers of colonists ad- 
mitted (free and delinquents) to be about 9,700; costing, there- 
fore, not quite seven pounds each, instead of £240. 

Before quittting the subject of agricultural colonies, it is espe- 
cially necessary to insist on a principle which has been wholly 
overlooked both by the government and societies of Holland and 
of Belgium, and by M. de Pommeuse, in his earnest recommenda- 
tion of their system for adoption in France—we mean the all- 
important distinction between cottage gardens and cottage farms. 
A cottage garden may be considered such an extent of ground as 
a labourer can manage at his spare hours, after and before his 
ordinary day’s work; and if it induce him so to employ such 
hours, and teach his family similar habits of industry, the addition 
to their physical comfort may be much, yet trifling compared with 
the moral blessings it will bring. A cottage farm, on the con- 
trary, is such a portion of land as he can manage only by with- 
drawing himself, more or less, according to its extent, from his 
regular employment as a labourer. This produces a gap in the 
general labour-market, which gives encouragement to marriages 
in the labouring class there; and that market is soon supplied 
fully up to the demand. In the mean time, a race of labourers is 
raised on the cottage farms, who can find no employment on them, 
and therefore swarm off on the general market, where their com- 
petition reduces the general price of labour, and the means of 
comfortable subsistence in the labouring classes. Their habits 
become necessarily more sordid, and prepare them to sink 
lower still, as a fresh influx is supplied from the rear-ranks bred 
on the cottage farms; which, therefore, acts on the general labour- 
market precisely as Ireland does now on England, sending forth 
hordes of labourers, habituated to the want of every comfort and 


in Guadaloupe ; the execution of which, by the voluntary labour of the men, is detailed 
with all the interest of a Robinson Crusoe romance. Colonel Tight has‘ applied the 
practical knowledge acquired there, and from some experiments in England, to form # 
plan of extensive operations for the improvement of wastes, with a laborious minuteness 
of detail, which no other author recommending like systems has had the moral courage 
to undertake. And though we do not admit all the estimates, or concur in all the 
Sanguine anticipations of the author, we are fully sensible of the value of his work, 
which, like an ingenious theory, may form a nucleus, round which facts and opinions 
will arrange themselves, and truth be at last elicited. 
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decency, and willing to work for any wages that will but give 
them the means of satisfying lust and hunger. 

On these principles it is obvious, that in any agricultural colo- 
nies formed at home, the land should either be let to individuals, 
or held by the government or public societies, in such compara- 
tively large farms as may occupy as much as possible single men 
domesticated with the manager, in order not to increase the 
population beyond the demand for labour on those farms, 

n direct opposition to these principles, the colonies of Holland 
and Belgium, whose practice is recommended by M. de Pom- 
meuse to the adoption of France, are divided into farms of three 
bonniers and a half, or nearly nine English acres, each of which 
farms is calculated to employ or maintain a family of six or seven 
individuals, What is to become of their progeny? what but to 
live in penury and in degraded habits, and ultimately to be yoided 
on the general labour-market, producing there all the physical 

rivation, degraded habits, and consequent demoralization we 
ave described. 

If such be in all cases the certain results of the adoption of 
such a system, it does appear to us that the consequences, in 
France, would be more rapidly and extensively mischievous, than 
in any other country in Europe; because the principle of her laws 
on the descent of landed property is already tending to the con- 
version of her whole territory into cottage farms. The enact- 
ments are as simple as they are efficacious for the purpose. 


* La loi ne considere ni la nature, ni l’origine des biens, pour en 
regler la succession.” ‘‘ Les enfans, ou leur descendans, succedent a leur 
peres et méres, aieuls, aicules, ou autre ascendans, sans distinction de 
sexe, ni de primogeniture, et encore qu’ils soient issus de differens ma- 
riages.” ‘‘ Si le défunt n’a laissé ni posterité, ni frére, ni sceur, ni de- 
scendans d’eux, la succession se divise, par moiti¢, entre les ascendans 


de la ligne’ paternelle, et les ascendans, de la ligne maternelle.”— Code 
Civil, § 732. 745, 746. 


Add to this, that no entails can be made beyond the second 
generation, and that only to the direct descendants of the tes- 
tator’s or donor’s parent,—(Jbid. § 896. 1045. 1049), Again, 
a parent can only dispose (whether by will or deed of gift) of a 
moiety of his property, if there be one in the direct descent 
living; only of a third, if two; and only of a fourth, if more than 
two.— Ibid. § 913, 914. 

How rapidly such a code must split the lands of France into 
shreds was no doubt foreseen by its author, and devised as a cer- 
tain mode of producing a redundant population to swell his con- 
scription lists, and enable him to calculate and boast of his ability 
to expend so many more thousand lives per month. 
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In addition to the operation of law, jobbers have availed them- 
selves of the extreme subdivision of property, to sell small por- 
tions, to be paid for by instalments in five, ten, or twenty years, 
on which young couples, full of uncalculating, sanguine hopes, 
eagerly enter. Their profits are diminished by the interest, 
annually due, and when the year for payment of principal arrives, 
it has been preceded, perhaps, by a numerous family, by sick- 
ness, or by bad harvests, and they have no resource but the placing 
themselves on the pauper list. Accordingly, we find, in a sensi- 
ble little tract, “ par le Comte de M * * *, Membre du Conseil 
Général du Departement de Loire et Cher,”* that “ les mariages 
précoces, la trop grande subdivision des propriétés, et le mor- 
cellement des propriétés fait 4 credit,” are (with the increase of 
manufactures) considered the principal causes of the increase of 
the poor in France. Yet this is the country in which M. de 
Pommeuse and the French ministers recommend the adoption of 
cottage farms. 

Ou the whole, however, with regard to our own country, it 
appears to us, that, with the precautions before suggested, penal 
colonies, even on our home wastes, might be adopted with ad- 
vantage. But in respect to the able-bodied labourer, there ought 
to be a farm in every parish, where employment on task-work 
should be supplied, but at a rate considerably below that of the 
general labour-market, merely sufficient to maintain the individual 
in healthy existence. And it has been found, + that parishes over- 
burdened with men preferring the utter idleness or slothful em- 
ployment in which paupers are usually maintained, have, by a 
vigorous adoption of the plan here recommended, entirely shaken 
off the burden, and restored the men to the usefulness and re- 
spectability of independent labourers, and that even: in cases of a 
manufacturing and town population. 

M. de Pommenee, i in his zeal to recommend his favourite pro- 
ject, adduces examples, as he is pleased to call them, of its adop- 
tion and success in different countries of Europe, beginning with 
Sweden in the time of Charles XI. (p. 811). This is a case 
which, in fact, has nothing to do with the subject. That monarch 
merely reclaimed crown-lands which had been usurped by the 
nobles, and distributed them as military fiefs, to be held by the 
common soldiers and inferior officers on condition of personal 
service. So also concerning the colonization of Silesia; it is that, 


* Des Moyens de procurer des secours 4 la classe indigente dans les années de 
Disette. Paris, 1830. 

+ See various testimonies before Parliamentary committees, especially that of the 
Lords in 1830, and those of the Commons, on Able-bodied Labourers, in 1828, and on 
Wages in 1824. 
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not of a naturally barren waste, but of a devastated country. The 
landwehr of Prussia,—the military colonies of Austria, Russia and 
Spain,—are merely nurseries of soldiers, not establishments of pro- 
vision for the poor. Nor, if they were, have we any means of 
determining their success as economical measures, however they 
may conduce to the increase of military and political power. In 
some of these countries, particularly in Prussia, the system of 
small farms cultivated by the occupier and his family will not 
have the pernicious tendency which we have ascribed to them in 
the comparatively fully peopled countries of France, the Nether- 
lands and England; because, as in Canada and the western parts 
of the North American states, there is choice of good land, and 
abundance of spots ready for the swarms to settle on, which are 
cast off from the small farm hives. 

There are, however, a number of experiments now in progress 
in Hamburgh and many of the small German states, which will 
soon, probably, give sufficient proof of the evil principle on which 
they are founded. As yet we have no documents, and they, per- 
haps, not experience enough to furnish them. 

It is gratifying to find that, instead.of these speculative pro- 
jects, the system of bureaux de bienfaisance and domiciliary 
relief is established in some parts of Switzerland ; having been 
introduced during the French domination, it still maintains a 
languishing existence in the Roman states; whilst in the Neapo- 
litan dominions, in Spain and in Portugal, the inveterate evils of 
numerous hospitals for the indiscriminate reception of the poor, 
and the indiscriminate alms-giving by individuals and monastic 
establishments, continue to produce their necessary effects of 
squalid indigence, and reprobate, riotous, swarming mendicity. 

To the vital importance of the subject of the poor, and of the 
means to be adopted for their management, every civilized country 
appears at present to be wide awake. It is probable that such 
universal attention has been excited by the crying evils of the 
English system of administration. It is to be hoped that foreign 
nations may be deterred from adopting this system, and that 
England may benefit by their experience in attempting a better. 
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Art. VIL.— August ry aw Leben und Wirken, von J. G. 
Gruber. (Life and Labours of Augustus Lafontaine, byJ.G. 
Gruber.) Halle, 1833. 12mo. 


Tue life of an author should be written by himself, since its chief 
interest lies in tracing the course of thought and feeling, modified 
by external circumstances, that have formed his peculiar literary cha- 
racter, and in its relation to his personal character. Nor, psycho- 
logically speaking, is this less desirable, or perhaps less important, 
with respect to a pleasing and very popular writer of moderate 
calibre, than to the more splendid, starry meteors that dazzle our 
intellectual vision. As far as August Lafontaine is concerned, 
the want of such autobiography is, in some measure, supplied in 
the amusing work now before us, by the deceased author’s friend, 
Gruber, who learned from himself the incidents of his early years, 
and has painted him such as he saw him, during a period of inti- 
mate association, in his mature and declining age; whence the 
metaphysician may deduce for himself the action of cause and 
effect. We shall give as briefly as may be, the account of the no- 
velist’s life, interspersed with extracts. 

The family of Lafontaine fled from France upon the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, and settled at Brunswick, where the au- 
thor’s father and grandfather were painters. They did not claim 
kindred with their illustrious namesake, the French poet; but on 
one occasion August did not see fit to disclaim a yet closer 
connexion. Gruber tells us:— 

“Only once did he accept this supposed compliment, when, being in- 
troduced to an old general officer, who might have been his grand- 
father, as the celebrated author Lafontaine, the veteran thus addressed 
him : ‘Oh, I know you very well; you occasioned me a deal of trouble 
in my boyhood, when I was made to learn your Fables -by heart.’ He 
did not attempt to controvert this judicious opinion, but contented him- 


self with regretting that he should have caused such a man so much 
useless trouble.” 


The only trait of family pride recorded of our Lafontaine re- 
lated to Henning Brabandt, his maternal great grandfather, a man 
of inflexible integrity, who, by defending the rights of the poor 
against the aristocratic municipality of Brunswick, had incurred 
the ill will of the latter body. By a base artifice they rendered 
him an object of popular suspicion, and, deserted by those for 
whose sake he suffered, Brabandt was put to death with horrible 
tortures. 

August Lafontaine was born at Brunswick in 1758, and his 
childhood was peculiarly happy. His parents were excellent 
people; his father, a distinguished artist and sensible man, 
though eccentric, and, to his own loss, a dabbler in alchymy, 
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taught him almost all the living languages of Europe; and his 
mother sang to him all the popular ballads of the country. He 
was committed to the care of a learned, conscientious, and kind 
schoolmaster, and was nearly as fortunate at college; although he 
there, in the person of the Conrector, met with one of those pe- 
dants who were once considered as the type of German learned 
men. We extract a passage illustrative of the now obsolete kind 
of animal. 


** They would not have got off as easily with the Conrector, This 
was Schier, the philologist, so well known by his editions of the Golden 
Verses of Pythagoras, and of the Idylls of Bion and Moschus. His 
great learning and critical acuteness were never called in question, and 
had procured him the respect of the students, without their being much 
benefited by the said learning and critical acumen. He appears to have 
been one of those philologists who, caring little for the author, his work, 
and his spirit, devote their whole mind to his words, because every word 
and every sentence affords them an opportunity of displaying the extent 
of their grammatical, antiquarian, geographical, and historical know- 
ledge, whilst the original subject is altogether forgotten. That this must 
have been the case with Schier, we may gather from the following anec- 
dote. The students had been reading Terence with him for a whole 
year. It happened one day that he, who never made the shortest state- 
ment without the most diligent and studious preparation, had not had 
time thus to prepare himself. To miss his hour of lecture would have 
been contrary to his strict sense of duty; and as he could not, without 
preparation, employ it in the usual mode, he told the students that for 
this day it should be dedicated to the Historia literaria Terentii (Literary 
History of Terence) ; and began with the question, ‘ Now then, what 
are the works of Terence?’ All are dumb. He questions one after 
another; none can answer. The Conrector is confounded that no one 
knows what Terence wrote, after a year spent in the expounding of his 
writings. In some annoyance he exclaims, ‘ Look at the title-page 
then!’ All eyes are turned upon it; and if the teacher had been previously 
astonished, the pupils are much more so upon discovering, what none 
had ever suspected, that Terence’s works were comedies.” 


At this college, Helmstadt, Lafontaine studied divinity to please 
his mother, who wished to see him a clergyman; but he after- 
wards would not court those of his family connexions through 
whom he might have hoped for church preferment, and earned 
his bread by private tuition. In this occupation he took such 
pleasure, that, upon his mother’s death, he chose it for his pro- 
fession, giving up all thoughts of the church; and! that, notwith- 
standing his having formed an attachment to Sophie Abel, an in- 
digent orphan, and, except as a beneficed clergyman, having no 
prospect of being able to marry. A line of conduct somewhat 
surprising in a sentimental novelist. 

Lafontaine now became tutor to the son of Colonel von Thad- 
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den, a Prussian officer in garrison at Halle. He there formed an 
intimate connexion with a set of literary and learned men, who 
first induced him to attempt authorship. He had indeed early 
discovered a talent for story-telling that had delighted his brothers 
and sisters at home, and his companions at school and college, 
and which, through life, seems to have formed one of the charms of 
his conversation: he had even, as a student, written a novel, but 
it failed, and he had abandoned all thoughts of the kind. But at 
one of the literary soirées at Halle, Arnaud’s Euphemie was read; 
and upon Lafontaine vehemently criticising the conduct of the 
drama, his friends said, ‘“‘ Mend it.” Hereupon he wrote his 
tragedy of Antonie, oder das Klostergeliibde (Antonie, or the 
Conventual Vow); and the approbation it elicited encouraged 
him to persevere. But he soon found that his genius was better 
adapted to narrative than to the drama; and in 1791 he published, 
under the title of Gewalt der Liebe (Power of Loye), a collection 
of tales, which attracted general favour, and first laid the founda- 
tion of his reputation, although a somewhat earlier publication, 
entitled Scenen (Scenes), which was not much read and which we 
have never met with, had called forth the following qualified eulo- 
gium from Schiller. 


“In one of his letters Schiller said, ‘ Read the accompanying book : 
it is by a young, unfledged writer, who will assuredly come to good. 


There is already character in the language, a flowing dialogue, soft.feel- 


ings, especially in the Cleomenes, together with much dross, it must be 
confessed.’ ” 


Whilst these literary pursuits were beginning, war was threaten- 
ing with Austria; the Prussian army was completed in all its de- 
partments, and Lafontaine’s fortune assumed a new aspect. 


“ The chaplaincy of Von Thadden’s regiment was vacant ; but the most 
distant idea of asking for it had not occurred to Lafontaine, especially 
as the colonel, now a major-general, had spoken to him upon the sub- 
ject, without appearing to think of him. But when, in the year 1789, 
Prussia armed against Austria, and the Thadden regiment was ordered to 
hold itself in marching order, the general one day said to Lafontaine, ‘ I 
wish you could accompany me.’ Lafontaine, in whose fancy these 
words called up lively images of a camp life, of distant countries, and 
men to be known, of new experience to be acquired, and who was 
warmly attached to the proerel, answered abruptly, ‘I am ready.’ ‘ In- 
deed ?’ said the general, ‘I am glad of it, and you shall accompany me 
—but how?’ ‘ Why not as your chaplain, if you like it,’ returned La- 
fontaine. ‘Ihe general stared at him, and then said, smilingly, ‘ but my 
dear Lafontaine, are you a theologian then? This is the first word I 
have heard of it. Have patience, and we will talk further of the matter.’ 

“The general wished to proceed upon a certainty, and that Lafontaine 
should first preach, but not at Halle, that he might net be disgraced in 
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case of failure. It was therefore arranged, without Lafontaine’s know- 
ledge, that he should be asked to preach at Piesdorf, where the general's 
lady, being on a visit, might hear him ; the general would not be present 
himself, for fear of an accident. All passed as the general and his wife 
had planned ; and, to his patron’s cordial delight, Lafontaine’s sermon 
gained the most unanimous approbation. A few days afterwards the 
general informed him that he should certainly be his regimental 
chaplain.” 


He was appointed, and devoted himself heart and soul to his 
pastoral duties. Indeed, considering what a favourite companion 
he speedily became with the officers, we might wonder how he 
found leisure both for these new occupations and his literary 
pursuits. He constantly taught in the schools established by 
the late King Frederic William II. for the children of soldiers, 
and was equally beloved and revered by his little pupils. He 
preached regularly, in general extemporaneously; and in his ser- 
mons vigorously attacked whatever faults he had observed, either 
in soldier or officer, and this often so successfully, as to induce 
the conscience-stricken culprit to undertake, at least, his own 
reformation. And his pastoral boldness, far from offending the 
higher ranks of his military flock, seems only to have superadded 
respect to the cordial liking produced by his wit, good humour, 
and what the Germans call gemiithlichkeit, or geniality of dispo- 
sition. The following passage will show both his convivial cha- 


racter, and the light in which he was considered in the regiment. 


“From the nobles with whom he was brought into relation he had 
nothing to apprehend. He observed all the laws of etiquette, not with 
fawning humility—which he called a dog's virtue, but with gentlemanly 
propriety; was never forward, but always frank; not obtrusive, but 
familiar; never transgressed the due bounds, but by his natural dignity 
kept others likewise within bounds.” (It will be remembered that in 
Germany, at the period in question, the line of demarcation between 
the noble and the commoner was drawn with a strictness of which we, 
in England, have little idea.) ‘ Besides, his skill in adapting his tone 
to circumstances and giving every one his full value, and his agreeable 
conversation, made his society delightful, even to such as feared his wit, 
which, though generally playful, could be bitterly sarcastic. Was an 
attempt made to match wit against wit, nothing was more certain than 
that he would, in the end, have the laughers on his side, and few there- 
fore engaged in such a contest with him. One day he gained the vic- 
tory in such an encounter by a strange device. A major of the regiment 
received a visit from his brother, who was also feared as a wit, but 
chiefly because his jests were apt to be personal and offensive. Having 
heard of Lafontaine, he was seized with a desire to try a bout with him, 
and told his brother so. The major, who loved Lafontaine, tried for 
awhile to keep them apart, and when this became impossible, said to the 
chaplain, ‘ Dearest Lafontaine, do me the kindness not to engage in a 
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dispute with my brother, for I must own to you that he always ends by 
growing warm, and then he becomes coarse.’ ‘I will not begin, I pro- 
mise you,” returned Lafontaine ; ‘ but, if your brother begins?’ ‘That 
is the very thing; he will begin. Do me the kindness——‘ Not to 
become coarse in my turn? Of that I give you my word. I will try 
whether we cannot part laughing.’ The major shook his head ; and at 
dinner the encounter began. At first they skirmished with light witti- 
cisms on either side. The major’s brother, when he saw that he should 
not thus gain the victory, advanced his heavy artillery, whilst Lafontaine 
still contented himself with skirmishing. But just what should have 
prevented warmth produced it. Lafontaine was now silent; but his 
antagonist heated himself more and more, and became coarsely personal. 
Lafontaine then had recourse to his pantomimic talent, (he was a good 
actor). At the first offensive speech he assumed an air of silliness; a 
second coarseness followed, and a yet sillier countenance; and so it 
went on, until Lafontaine sat there, the very personification of idiotcy. 
The long-repressed laughter of the company now became uncontrollable, 
and burst forth in loud and universal peals, whilst Lafontaine sat by 
unmoved and immoveable. The major’s brother could not but laugh 
with the rest; and the major, starting up joyously, embraced Lafon- 
taine, who held out his hand to the brother. The discomfited wit shook 
it heartily, and never more attempted to challenge him.” 

Soon after Lafontaine was established in a situation then con- 
sidered as insuring future church preferment, and consequently 
a permanent provision, he married his long-loved Sophie, to 
whom, it should seem, he had never written since their parting, 
until he formally offered her his hand and a competence. His 
honeymoon lasted not long; for war was declared against revolu- 
tionary France, and General von Thadden’s regiment formed part 
of the invading army under the Duke of Brunswick. And here, 
although it belong not specifically to the novelist’s life, we cannot 
omit what Gruber states, seemingly upon Lafontaine’s authority, 
respecting the notorious manifesto, which has remained so 
grievous a blemish upon the princely commander’s character. 

* Lafontaine did not anticipate a certain and easy victory, especially 
after the publication of that manifesto, which the Duke of Brunswick 
himself, under whose name it appeared, termed a fatal one; and justly 
was he so exasperated as to tear it, inasmuch as the famous passage 
which wrought so much mischief had been inserted, without his know- 
ledge, by a fanatical emigré, who thus gave him to the world the air of 
a hectoring Vandal.” 

We purpose not to pain our readers or ourselves by dwelling 
upon all the miseries of the campaigns against revolutionary 
France, although our chaplain endured more than his full share 
of these miseries, since he often gave the scanty meal he had 
with difficulty procured for himself, to officer or soldier, country- 
man or emigré, who seemed yet more in want of it. With an 
anecdote or two, we will take leave of his military career. 
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“ Some adventures arose from a total ignorance, or an insufficient 
knowledge, of foreign languages, that prevented people from under- 
standing each other. Lafontaine once found a crowd assembled round 
several travelling carriages, from the first of which a man was haranguing 
with the utniost energy, whilst a guard stood by under arms, and 
Lieutenant von R. strode backwards and forwards, repeating, ‘ No 
passing! None! Strict orders!’ Lafontaine inquires what is the mat- 
ter, and hears that the stranger cannot be allowed to pass, because 
nobody knows who he is. ‘ Have you not asked him ?—he must declare 
himself,’ Lafontaine insists—‘ Master Chaplain, I understand a good 
maty languages, but the devil himself could not understand that fellow’s 
gibberish.’ Lafontaine saw, from the carriage and the suite, that this 
was no ordinary traveller, and going up to the carriage, asked a question 
in French. ‘The answer was in French, but with an English accent. 
He now addressed the stranger in English ; and to his utter amazement 
learned that he was an English ambassador on his way to the royal 
head-quarters, and had been detained there upwards of an hour. Lafon- 
taine now took the lieutenant aside, and said, ‘ This may be an ugly 
business for you, lieutenant, since you have detained an English ambas- 
sador on his way to head-quarters.’ ‘The devil take him,’ rejoined thie 
officer, ‘ I could not make out a word he said.’ ‘ Well, well, let him 
proceed now; I will inquire further, and apologize for you.’ Lafontaine 
now pleads that the officer had not understood his English French, and 
hears, to his surprise, that the ambassador had given him his card. 
He now questions the lieutenant again, who replies, ‘ I can read all 
hands, but those pothooks the devil may read ;’ and shows him the 
card. The characters that the officer could not decipher were Gothic 
(black letter, we presume); and Lafontaine now informs Master Gay 
that he may proceed, expresses the lieutenant’s regrets for the inconve- 
nience occasioned him, and advises him to provide himself with an 
interpreter and a card printed in more familiar characters.” 


We will not presume to decide whether Master Gay’s English 
French, or Lieutenant von R.’s German ears were here most in 
fault, but proceed to another incident that occurred in peace 
time, and betrays the novelist under the clerical garb. 


* Lafontaine never made a display of dignity, but maintained it where 
requisite, and then knew how to inspite awe by his commanding air. 
He thereby once even expelled a devil. A Catholic soldier had adopted 
the monomaniac idea that he was possessed with a devil. Neither me- 
dical treatment, nor the arguments of his priest, had proved of any use, 
when General von Thadden expressed to Lafontaine his concern for the 
brave man; and his hearer conceived the notion that relief could, per- 
haps, only be afforded by psychological remedies. He offered to make 
the attempt, and next day visited the patient. After long gazing at him, 
earnestly and piercingly, in profound silence, he at last spoke. ‘ Yes, I 
see what it is thou needest. But be thou comforted, my son, thou shalt 
be relieved.’ He then solemnly pronounced a short prayer. A pause 
ensued ;—and now he assumed a commanding attitude, and exclaimed, 
in awe-stricken accents, ‘In the name of the Triune God, I, as his ap- 
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pointed servant, to whom might and power over thee ate given, I bid 
thee begone, thou unclean spirit!’ He stood for a minute’s space with 
out-stretched arm, then laid his hand, in act of benediction, on the pa- 

tient’s head, and said, ‘ thou art relieved !’ whereupon he solemnly with- 
drew. It may be said that the dramatist here helped the pastor, and it may 
bé so; but the relief was effectual. The sufferer had a fever; after 
his recovery from which, no traee of monomania remained.” 


It is not for us to inquire how far the treatment for the fever 
angie add to the efficacy of the psychological remedy. 

n 1800, Lafontaine, to please his wife, who was of a retired 
disposition, gave up his chaplaincy, bought a villa near Halle, and 
resided there, trusting for their future support to his pen. And 
well might he do so; for at this epoch he was the most popular 
living novelist, not ‘in Germany only, but throughout Europe, 
into almost all the languages of which his tales, as fast as they 
appeated, were translated. And here a few words touching the 
grounds of a popularity, not many years since so great * and 
now well nigh forgotten, may not be unsuitable. 

Lafontaine himself considered a novel not as a prose work, 
but as 
“ A creation of poetry, that fairer sister of truth, and her interpreter.” 


His own novels were nevertheless essentially prose. He had 
none of the loftier qualities of poetic genius, There was neither 
ideality nor elevation, scarcely even romance in his lively imagi- 
nation. He copied nature faithfully, painted men and women as 
they are, with all their petty weaknesses, and did not even in- 
dulge our propensity to believe in the lasting constancy of first 
love. He drew from personal experience, and meant to give an 
exact representation of life, often saying, that novels ought to 
supply women with that experience which men gather in the 
real world. The soundness of these views we shall not here dis- 
cuss; but merely observe, that he makes his characters so simply 
good, battling so honestly against their faults, and repenting them 
so deeply —that his pictures of domestic happiness are so sweet— 
that a morality so pure, a benevolence so genuine, a piety so 
heartfelt, shine through the whole, as the reflection of the author’s 
own soul, that whilst reading we forget the absence of the poetic 
dignity belonging to a work of art. Perhaps, too, part of the 
charm which we confess to have felt in many of these novels may, 
unknown to us, have lain in the degree to which the author, as we 
now learn, identified himself with his personages, whilst writing. 

* When he came to the conduct of his characters, out of which their 
fortunes were to grow, he lived with them, so transforming himself into 
them that he felt their sorrows and joys, not as a friend, but as his own. 
Cold-blooded he could not remain ; but laughed heartily over his comic 
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scenes, and wrote the pathetic parts with tears in his eyes:... The 
fire with which he wrote, and his deep sympathy with his own creations, 
often hurried him beyond what he had intended, and produced situations 
that he had not contemplated. This brought no thought of alteration ; 
he would rather laugh, and say, ‘I wonder how I am to get my people 
out of this scrape.’ ... The only person who could induce him to make 
any alteration, was his wife, to whom alone, indeed, he communicated 
any part of a work prior to its completion. When he read to her the 
newly-written sheets of an unfinished novel, she would sometimes say, 
if misfortune seemed to threaten a character that had won her affection, 
‘ but, Lafontaine, you are not going to make her miserable ?’ If the thing 
was irremediable, he answered—‘ Yes: 1 myself am very sorry for her, 
but really cannot save her. I had rather make people happy than un- 
happy ; but what God himself cannot do, still lesscan I. And even in a 
novel all things are not possible.’ But if he saw a glimmering of hope, 
a possibility of escape, he invariably replied, ‘ well Fiekchen (the Ger- 
man affectionate abbreviation of Sophia), we will see ;’ and he then exerted 
every power of invention to save her favourite.” . 


Such were the charms of Lafontaine’s writings; but they gra- 
dually lost their power over the public mind. For this there 
might be many reasons. The manners he painted grew old- 
fashioned, some of the characters obsolete, whilst others became 
too much repetitions of their predecessors; but more than all, 
perhaps, Walter Scott arose—a higher, a more poetical species 
of novel appeared, and Lafontaine was first felt to be tame, then 


forgotten. 

But we must hasten to conclude. The wane of his popularity 
probably joined with the abundance of his productions to weary 
his inventive faculties; for Lafontaine’s latter years were devoted 
to a task, which we should never have anticipated his undertak- 
ing, that of a critical editor. He assiduously laboured to correct 
the errors and solve the difficulties that impede the comprehen- 
sion of Aschylus, upon a new principle of his own, to our mind 
somewhat of the boldest. In 1821 he published an edition of 
the Agamemnon and the Choéphore, thus amended. 

In 1822 he lost his wife, after many years of a perfectly happy, 
though childless marriage. He survived her nine years, and gra- 
dually recovered his cheerfulness, but became more and more 
absorbed in Aéschylus, and other old Greek writers. He sold 
his villa, returned to Halle, and there, in classico-critical pursuits, 
and the society of a circle of attached and admiring friends, he 
passed his time, until, age stealing on, he gradually sank; and 
on the 20th of April, 1831, at the age of 73, expired almost with- 
out illness. 
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Muvcu has been written lately on the probability of the regenera- 
tion of Turkey, and hopes, which we think ill founded, have been en- 
tertained on the subject, especially since the publication of Mr, 
Urquhart’s book.* Every thing manifestly depends upon the 
present Sultan. All that has been done in the way of reform has 
been effected by him, and in spite of the opinions of his people, to 
this day as hostile as ever to all change. He is therefore of first 
importance in considering the subject. We are far from wishing 
to underrate his character. In estimating it, we admit that there 
has been too much inclination to judge by the results of his reign. 
The question, however, ought to be decided by considering the 
difficulties he has had to encounter, and the efforts he has made 
to overcome them. He has been upon the throne twenty-five 
years, and during no one year of that period has he enjoyed peace 
and tranquillity, or been exempt from foreign aggression or do- 
mestic revolt. He has had to contend, within his own dominions, 
with some of the greatest chieftains that Turkey has ever pro- 
duced, and who, after matured preparations, have severally thrown 
off their allegiance. We may mention, among others, Tschappan 
Oglou, of Widdin—Ali, Pasha of Yannina—Abdoullah, Pashe of 
Acre— Daoud, Pasha of Bagdad—and finally, Mehemet Ali, and 
Ibrahim of Egypt. These are a few names; but there is not a 
single province of his great empire that has not, at one time or 
another during his reign, been in a state of revolt. His Christian 
subjects have added their quota to his troubles: among them the 
Servians, under their prince Milosch—a name far less known 
among us than it deserves; and the Greeks, who, during five 
years of their revolution, waged a not unequal contest with their 


* Turkey and its Resources. We cannot mention this work without a passiz.g tribute 
to its merits. It is one of the very few really useful and practical works on Turkey, 
being written with much higher objects and much sounder views than any other 
we have met with. The author has not been content with rambling over the sur- 
face, but has examined and explored and gone deep into the subjec:. If it be true 
that our Government has sent this gentleman upon a new expedition, to ascertain the 
practicability of his schemes for extending our commerce in those countries, we hail 
the event with pleasure, not only from our high opinion of him, but as a proof of 
awakened attention to our interests in that direction. 
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sovereign. In pursuing, also, with the fixed determination that 
marks his character, such reforms as he has attempted, he has had 
to remove the various impediments to them; first, by getting rid 
of the feudal chieftains—the unwieldy lumber of the state; and 
next, while organizing a regular army, to repress and keep down 
the Janissaries, who had murdered his cousin for the same at- 
tempt, and finally to destroy them. He has had wars with Per- 
sia and wars against the power of Russia concentrated against 
him. He has followed the advice of three friendly powers, in- 
terested in his welfare, of France, of Austria, and of England; all 
of whom, we lament to say, have at one time or another deceived 
or betrayed him. What with the rebellion of his subjects, the 
aggression of his enemies, and the intervention of his friends, it 
must be allowed that his has been no easy task; that he has kept 
his throne for a quarter of a century (a long reign for a Turkish 
Sultan), is of itself evidence that he is no ordinary man. 

Making every allowance, however, for the dangers and diffi- 
culties which he has had to combat, we must add, that most of 
them might have been foreseen and provided against, and many 
of them ought to have been prevented. To go no further than 
the last Russian war, it cannot be denied that it originated en- 
tirely in his own imprudence, and his unprincipled avowal of in- 
sincerity and bad faith. 

The first and principal change which he has effected—and 
which, perhaps, with the state of opinion in his country, was _ne- 
cessary to carry-into execution all others—has been the new or- 
ganization of his army. In this he cannot be said to have been as 
yet successful. ‘The next, and we acknowledge it with pleasure 
as the best and wisest, is the improved condition of his Christian 
subjects, and the respect shown for their rights and liberties. He 
has (though but lately) become sensible of the importance of cul- 
tivating their good-will, aud of endeavouring to obtain their sup- 
port. In pursuing, however, his intentions, such as they are, in 
regard to the Christians, he has been far from consistent ; many 
of his acts towards them might be mentioned as indicating, at 
least, some infirmity of purpose. Amongst others, there is one 
which has been often brought against him, viz. the banishment 
from the capital of the Catholic Armenians, at the instigation of 
their schismatic brethren. This, however, was not an instance of 
Mussulman oppression of Christians, as such. It was suggested 
and planned by Armenians of one church against Armenians of 
another—two parties who hate each other, as none but sectarians 
can hate; and though authorised and executed by the power of 
the Sultan, it was in virtue of that principle which (as Mr. 
Urquhart has elaborately proved) has ever been recognized by the 
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Mussulman conquerors, in regard to the Christians, of leaving to 
the conquered the administration and arrangement of their own 
civil and religious interests, We fear we must also add, that the 
wealthy Armenians knew too well, and found too readily, that 
there was a bye way into the sanctuary of justice. The sentence 
of banishment, however, has long been reversed, and the Arme~ 
nians returned on the instant from their native land, where they 
were aliens, to resume in the city of their conquerors their peace- 
ful and industrious employments. 

But, however numerous the exceptions may be, there can be 
no doubt that, upon the whole, something has been done of late 
years to improve the condition of the Christian population, espe- 
cially of European Turkey; and we are ready to give the Sultan 
credit for good intentions as to all his reforms. He has, however, 
we fear, as yet shown himself most active and expert in the 
work of destruction. Ascending the throne with the murder of his 
predecessor before him, he had perhaps no other course to pursue, 
and he has pursued it heartily. Destruction has always meant with 
him annihilation: he has not merely displaced, but swept away the 
obstacles to his plans ; opposition has, in all cases, been atoned for 
by blood. No artifice, and no mode of violence known in the his- 
tory of Turkish treachery and cruelty, have been left unresorted 
to for the accomplishment of his purposes. It is another and a 
higher order of mind which can reunite the scattered materials 
thus forcibly separated, and reconstruct the social edifice on a 
new and more perfect model. This he has shown no signs of 
possessing. He felt from the first that he was engaged in a mor- 
tal struggle with the Janissaries, in which one or the other must 
perish. He also felt that his irregular and undisciplined hordes 
were wholly unequal to cope with. European armies, and there- 
fore he attempted to form his own army on their model. It 
would, indeed, have been wonderful if, uneducated but in the 
vices of the seraglio, without communication (which he has never 
sought) with enlightened foreigners, and without instruction from 
any book but the Koran, he should have been able to understand 
and estimate, at their real value, the social institutions of Europe. 
He has done what it was more probable he would do: feeling the 
necessity of some change, from the consciousness of increasing 
weakness, he has adopted a few of the accidents of European 
civilization, and some of its frivolities and vices, which, while they 
serve to show that he is himself devoid of all religious principle, 
in fact tend to disgust the scrupulous and right-minded among 
his subjects with the notion of all change. It is not by drinking 
champagne, or letting his hair grow, or wearing the dress of a 
hussar, or listening to Italian music, or sitting once a month for 
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his portrait, that he could hope to improve the proud, ignorant, 
puritanical people he governs, or raise them from the degradation 
of their sensual existence; still less to destroy the factitious and 
unjust distinctions of race and religion among the different bodies 
of his subjects, and induce them by joining with each other to 
promote, through their own prosperity, the power and welfare of 
their common country. Security of life can scarcely be said to 
have been increased during as sanguinary a reign as any that is 
to be found even in Turkish annals. He has done nothing to 
improve and render less corrupt the administration of justice, on 
which depends the security of property. The provincial govern- 
ments of the Pashas have been allowed to continue on the old 
system of robbery and extortion, under which all accumulation is 
prevented, production stopped, and population diminished. There 
is. the same principle of corruption and favouritism in the appoint- 
ment of all the functionaries of the state; men are still raised 
at once from the lowest grades to fill the highest and most impor- 
tant offices in the state. The most oppressive and destructive 
monopolies havé been established, by the authority and for the 
profit of the Sultan, or of some of his favourites. ‘The coin has 
been debased till forged money has become as valuable as the 
currency, and the Government, at every fresh issue, has defrauded 
all its creditors. ‘Treachery and duplicity also have, during the 
present reign, as of old, characterized the foreign policy of Tur- 
key.. These are the great poiuts in the Turkish government and 
institutions which required reform, and in these, we maintain there 
has been no alteration; or if any has been attempted, it has been 
either crude and ill- advised, or confined to trifling and superficial 
matters. I[¢ is not reform in itsedf that has ruined 1 ‘urkey, but reform 
undertaken partially and too late, and pursued without system and 
without judgment. ‘The vaunted principle of stability, which would 
bind the present and the future in the iron and unyielding bond- 
age of prescription, has assuredly been tried in Turkey, if any 
where, and failed, as it has done every where else, and as it will 
fail until the world stand still. In Turkey, its failure—which we 
now witness—has been more signal and more rapid, from the in- 
tercourse and communication which exists with other countries, 
and from the pressure of contiguous civilization. In such a 
country as China, more happily situated in this respect, it has 
produced stagnation; in Turkey it has led to the succeeding 
stage of decomposition. The pride of the Turks, the most pro- 
minent feature in their character, and the most insurmountable 
obstacle to their improvement, has indeed, as Mr. Urquhart re- 
marks, been broken. Invariable defeat speaks too plain a lan- 
guage to be mistaken. We wish we could hope with him, that 
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they will now learn the lesson of civilization; but he will find 
that though their pride has been broken, it has not been humbled. 
The spirit gone, there has been left as residue a sullenness 
equally unteachable and hopeless. 

We are convinced, then, that the regeneration of Turkey is but 
a vain speculation. ‘The causes of her deep decline are still in 
existence, and there is nothing in her present condition, nor in the 
character of her ruler, which should lead us to think that they will 
either be removed or counteracted. It is true, that at any time 
during the last century and a half, the pages of all writers upon 
Turkey have teemed with prophecies of her speedy downfal, 
from their observation of her defective institutions, and their in- 
herent principles of decay,—from the corruption of the government, 
and the indolence and ignorance of the people. These writers 
may have anticipated the period, but their prognostications were 
not the less correct. We are indeed witnessing what they foretold, 
and much that was with them conjecture is to us fact. It must be 
remembered, thatwe have but little further need of prophecy ; for we 
have only to look at the map, and compare what ‘Turkey once 
possessed with that which she now barely calls her own, and con- 
sider the various causes which have led to her dismemberment, to 
be convinced that the work of her annihilation has long com- 
menced, and is now well nigh completed. That the day will ar- 
rive when the Turks will cease to exist in Europe, there can be 
no rational doubt. Do we regret it should it be so? God for- 
bid! There may be reasons for wishing the event postponed, 
but none for desiring that it should ultimately be prevented. It 
is melancholy to think on the length of time that so large a por- 
tion of Europe has been subject to their wasteful and destructive 
power, under which the fertility of their favoured countries has 
been wasted, the population diminished, and human enjoyment 
reduced to the least in amount and the lowest in kind. It is a 
proverb in the language of every country which they have entered, 
that the earth dries up wherever a Turk has set his foot. — It is 
a not less melancholy reflection that their Christian subjects, who, 
though of different racés, are all of superior capabilities to their 
masters, should so long have been kept in the bondage of their 
unenlightened and cruel despotism. ‘That the authors of all this 
misery should retain the power to render it permanent, and con- 
tinue to curse with their presence all that nature has endowed 
with its choicest blessings, is a wish which the staunchest con- 
servative—the most strenuous supporter of the status guo—can 
hardly entertain. 

Deeply impressed, however, with the justice of the fate which 
awaits the Ottoman government, and of the desirableness of its ul- 
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timate overthrow, we yet think that the hour is not arrived at 
which its fall would best serve the interests of mankind, The 
substitution of Russian for Turkish despotism, which would now 
be the result, is not such a consummation, with that regard, as 
could be desired; the condition of the subjects of European 
Turkey might be worse, and would probably not be bettered by 
the exchange. No improvement has hitherto marked the course of 
Russian conquests; on the contrary, some of the countries which 
Russia has taken from Turkey are less prosperous, less cultivated, 
and more thinly peopled than before they fell under her sway. 
We must now, however, interrupt the thread of these remarks, 
and proceed, in the exercise of our critical functions, to give some 
account of the three books which stand at the head of this article. 
The authors of them compose a trio, such as is not often to be 
found meeting together in the same society: an American physi- 
cian, a Turkish Effendi, and a Prussian general. From the ob- 
servations of persons of such differently constituted minds, and 
viewing objects from points so various and so opposite, we hope 
to be enabled to throw some additional light on the subject we 
are now discussing. We begin with the first on our list. 


1. We looked with some degree of interest into this book, as an 
account given by an American to Americans, of his observations on 
a country, the very moral and political antipodes of his own. We 
had hoped to have seen faithfully pourtrayed, the strong contrast, 
which could not have failed to strike him, between the two,— 
passing, as he did, at once from the young and half-developed 
energies of his own country, struggling in the first consciousness 
of life and freedom, yet strong in the feeling of self-dependence 
and of self-sufficiency, to the contemplation of another in the last 
stage of corruption and decrepitude, euveloped, indeed, in the 
pride of its former glories, but feeble and exhausted, and await- 
Ing its impending doom, without one rightly directed effort to 
avert it. We were curious to learn particularly, when we heard 
that the author’s views were favourable to Turkey, if it could be 
proved that a less inevitable fate awaits her than we are accus- 
tomed here to think, or if anything might yet be done to stop the 
progress of internal disease, arising, as we fear, from inherent 
principles of decay, 

We regret, however, to state, that the book, though not destitute 
of talent, and containing some graphic aud lively descriptions, has 
added nothing to our stock of real information; the remarks upon 
the country are for the most part trivial, and the observation of 
the writer, extended over a small space, does not appear in any 
case to have penetrated beyond the surface. 
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He seems to have been a careless investigator of what he saw, 
and a careful retailer of all he heard,—two qualities eminently cal- 
culated to make a writer worthless as a guide. Every anecdote 
is detailed without considering who the person was from whom 
he “held” it, to use his own expression ; and in one or two in- 
stances he is obliged to contradict what he had before said, and 
yet suffers it to remain; so that we have the story im one place, 
and the contradiction in another, for what purpose it is difficult 
to say, except to swell the volume. 

The same unimportant facts, and the same improbable fictions 
which constitute the gossip of Pera, and have been repeated a 
hundred times by the wonder-gathering travellers of Europe, are 
here once more set forth. Doubtless it is supposed that they 
acquire value and authority from the author’s pen, for he is 
far from being in ignorance of the labours (if such they are to be 
called) of his predecessors. He borrows, indeed, largely from 
them, and whenever he disputes their authority, which he occasion- 
ally does, he is sure to be in the wrong. ‘There is much pretence 
of knowledge—by which we mean much real ignorance—on clas- 
sical subjects, and a dogmatism on disputed points connected 
with them, which is excessively amusing. There is a large 
amount of national and personal vanity, the former far more ex- 
cusable and better founded than the latter. He has a happy 
knack of applauding what is blameable or worthless, and blaming 
what is good. We say nothing of the want of what we shouid 
call good taste in many of his remarks, because there is happily 
no fixed standard in such matters, and what may be bad taste 
with us, may be the reverse on the other side of the Atlantic, as 
‘the language of charlatanerie in this country is often that of 
sober science in Germany. 

In his way to the Dardanelles, the “ Sketcher” visits the plains of 
Troy, and takes the opportunity of giving a short account of the 
Iliad, which he calls at once ‘ Homeric Poems,’ and resolves the 
author into Homeric Bards, though afterwards he calls bim the 
winy Homer. The historical foundation of the poem, “ this 
joint-stock affair of the. Homeride,’ he states to be simply this, 
“that a peaceful band of Greek graziers inhabited a plain near 
Troy, which was itself a mere mud village ; and they for several 
years were subject to occasional attacks from a set of marauding 
cut-throats, and soldiers let loose by the termination of the second 
Theban war.” He conceives that it could not have been written 
at the period commonly supposed, nor by one man, for this plain 
reason, that there were then no writing materials, and that one man 
could not learn it by heart. Having done this much to demolish 
the authenticity of the poem, and to strip from it all delusion, he 
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proceeds to state, with respect to Troy—what others had stated 
before, and what indeed one should suppose would be the case, 
from the materials of which he assumes it to have been composed 
—that there are no certain traces of “ the village” now existing. 

He gives us to understand, however, that he is a scholar, and has 
studied the Greek language; a fact, which, without the informa- 
tion, we should certainly never have discovered. In two or three 
places he declines copying an inscription upon a tablet, because 
the Greek cross above it told him it was modern. The Greek 
cross could not necessarily tell him any thing, as it might have 
been put there at any time; the form of the letters would, as well 
as the subject matter of the inscription, had he read it. He 
translates Babu xoAmos “ a beautiful field,” p. 97, and derives Negre- 
pont from Eubeea, telling us that the first corruption of Eubeea 
was into Euripus, p. 37. After all, therefore, we confess that 
our surprise is not as great as his, at finding that the Greeks did 
not understand him, when he addressed them in their native 
tongue. He is not, however, quite without the antiquarian sense. 
At Smyrna, he represents himself “as exceedingly interested in 
a morsel of scriptural antiquity.” This is “ a plain box neatly turned 
out of plaster of Paris or alabaster, and about the size of a shav- 
ing box, with a cover of the same material, which had come from 
Ephesus.” And why does the reader think that this is called “a 
morsel of scriptural antiquity ?”~-solely because “it puts him in 
mind of the box of ointment with which Mary anointed the feet 
of our Lord!” 

The main peculiarity of the writer, however, putting aside clas- 
sical subjects, appears to be a love of contradicting all received 
notions upon minute points, open to the observation of every tra- 
veller, such as the appearance of Constantinople, or some pecu- 
liarities in Turkish life and manners; points unimportant, perhaps, 
in themselves, but as to which the accounts of all travellers have 
invariably agreed. ‘Thus, he was particularly struck with the ab- 
sence of dogs in the streets of Constantinople, p. 76, and borrows a 
remark from a friend, that they are not more numerous than the hogs 
of New York. He finds out also, that women in Turkey actually 
enjoy more liberty than in the other countries of Europe, or in 
America; and this he says every man will agree in, who is not 
afraid of speaking out his real sentiments. He considers the 
women are great gainers by being obliged to live separate from the 
men, p. 267. The first reason which he gives for this is, that 
they are free from the nuisance of tobacco smoke. From this 
remark we may draw an inference with respect to American man- 
ners, but the gain to the Turkish women cannot be great, as the 
great majority of them inflict the nuisance on themselves. He says 
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‘the song of the nightingale is very much overrated,—“ it is not 
half so effective as the shrill scream of our night hawk.” p.-93. 
Turkish music is richer and more melodious in some respects 
than European; the plague is only a species of typhus fever, not 
more dangerous than the ordinary typhus fever which appears in 
Scotland, &c. Kc. 

He is also particularly pleased with the Greeks of the Fanar, 
whom every body else who has had anything to do with them, de- 
scribes as the falsest, most corrupt, and intriguing people in the 
world. He says, “ if anything is capable of redeeming the cha- 
racter of the descendants of ‘Themistocles from its deep abyss of 
degradation, it certainly is the reputation of the Greeks of the 
Fanar.” p. 587. He particularly admires the fex (which our 
readers know is a plain red scull-cap), and calls it “a beautiful 
and becoming article ;” and though he regrets the picturesque 
dress which the Turks have abandoned, tells us in the same page, 
that when they wore turbans they only looked like walking mush- 
rooms. He admires the mosques and minarets, but they put him 
dreadfully in mind of “ gigantic candlesticks surmounted by their 
extinguishers.” He sees the dancing Dervishes, and is reminded 
“of boys making cheeses in America;” what he means, of course 
we know not, but is it possible to conceive a man coming from 
New York to Constantinople, and carrying back across the Atlantic 
such remarks as these? He has particular pleasure in retailing 
similar trumpery, when he is not himself the author of it. Thus, 
he mentions that somebody supposed the first Sultan was an [rish- 
man, because he is called Padi-Shah (Paddy Shaw) !—and that 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians was addressed to the inhabit- 
ants of Galata, one of the suburbs of Constantinople! 

His mistakes are innumerable. Thus, he praises the appear- 
ance of the boatmen of the Bosphorus, and says that they present 
“ the finest specimens of the genuine Tartar physiognomy;” they 
are a fine race of men undoubtedly, but any body there could 
have told him they were Greeks. ‘The porters also, who are 
famous for carrying immense weights, are cited in proof of the 
strength of the Zurks. He might have also learnt that they are 
Armenians. His account of the Turkish alphabet is short, but 
curious ; he says there are thirty-three letters, of which thirty are 
always consonants, one always a vowel, and four occasionally vow- 
els and consonants, p. 143. He says there is a description in the 
novel of Anastasius of a large Turkish ship of war—which ship, 
however, has not been three years in existence. He places Croatia 
on the Black Sea; and says when an English diplomatic agent is 
called a Resident, it means that he has been appointed by the East 
India Company. He is very angry with the poet Coleridge, for 
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having over-praised Homer in his “ Introduction to the Study of 
the Classic Poets,” which, as every body knows, is not written 
by the poet. ‘ Listen,” says our author, “to the nonsense which 
this distinguished poet suffers himself to publish to the youth of 
England.” 

These, it will be said, are insignificant points, but of such is 
the substance of the book. Whenever the author attempts to 
describe the laws, or institutions, or customs of the Turks, beyond 
those which are most palpable to, and have been described by all 
visitors, his remarks are always imperfect, and his explanations 
sometimes given ata wanton hazard. Thus he does not scruple to 
tell us within a few dollars what is the amount of the Turkish 
revenue, a thing never accurately ascertained, from the absolute 
want of data, or their inaccessibility. He tells us that the muni- 
cipal institutions among the rayas no longer exist: “ every vestige, 
indeed, of them has disappeared ;” p. 205,—and that there are 
no silver mines in the country, p. 202;—two points on which we 
have much information to a contrary effect, from Mr. Urquhart’s 
valuable work. The abuse of the Greeks, and the revolution by 
which they have effected their freedom, we own, we did not ex- 
pect, though we might that of the principles of free trade. Many 
of these mistakes are upon matters of no great moment, and nu- 
merous as they are, we should not have thought them worth 
alluding to, had it not been for the supercilious and contemptuous 
tone with which the writer speaks of the ignorance and presump- 
tion of the “ book-making travellers of Europe.” 

We were for some time at a loss to account for the singular 
fact of an American being an enthusiastic admirer of a worn out 
Turkish despotism, and we can only now explain it by his hatred, 
first of the English (against whom he never loses an opportunity 
of a passing sneer), and next of Europeans in general, and all that 
belongs to them, which seems to blind his perception of the 
plainest truths. Thus, he is inclined to think that the Sultan is 
the most enlightened sovereign in Europe, and the Turkish the 
most tolerant, humane, and religious of nations; he talks, p. 147, 
of the progress which education has made amongst them, and 
says, that ‘“‘ works appear almost daily from the presses of the capi- 
tal, which would do honour to any country in Europe.” 

The book, however, presents some smart and lively descrip- 
tions of scenes in which the author was a party concerned ; and 
there are also two or three passages of which we can speak in 
commendation, There is a careful, well written description of 
the mode of supplying the capital with water, which had, however, 
previously, though not quite so fully, been detailed by Dr. Walsh; 
and some good remarks on the evil effects of employing native 
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Dragomans in the intercourse of Christians with the Porte, We 
are satisfied that where our negociations with the Turkish go- 
vernment have failed, they have, for the most part, done so 
through the intrigues and treachery of this eorrupt body of men ; 
but often as the note of warning on this head has been struck, 
it has found no respondent chord among our rulers, ‘There are 
some calculations as to the future amount of American trade in 
the Levant, which we think somewhat extravagant; and a not un- 
interesting account of the negociations concerning the Ameri- 
can treaty with the Porte, and the difficulties that were thrown 
in its way by the Senate at home, which, though it has nothing to 
do with Turkey, yet shows how mischievously the executive go- 
vernment is occasionally interfered with in America, apparently 
for the sake of interference. We will quote also the following 
statement, because it is highly creditable to the Americans, and 
because we rejoice to see them co-operating with the liberal and 
enlightened in Europe, in the holy work of civilization, and in 
the diffusion of moral and religious instruction, ‘The author of 


the book before us found (though by the bye he only visited Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna), that 


“To America, almost every great school in Turkey and Greece is in- 
debted for its elementary books of instruction. These books are printed 
at the American printing press at Malta, which has been unwearied in 


its efforts to do good. According to an official statement, it appears 
that, from the year 1822 to 1829, there were issued from the Malta 
printing press 250,000 - of various religious works, containing 


more than ten millions of pages in Greek, Italian, and Turkish, with 
Armenian characters.” p. 287. 

He also speaks with the highest praise of the zeal and exertions 
of Mr. Goodel, the American missionary at Constantinople, in 
the establishment of Lancasterian schools. This is as it ought to 


be, and as we have every reason to expect it would be, from the 
Americans. 


2, The “ Historical Sketch of the Destruction of the Janissa- 
ries” need not detain us long. It is interesting, however, both as a 
specimen of Turkish literature, and as the work of one who was an 
eye witness to the events which he relates. It contains, moreover 
an account of the actual condition of the Janissaries at the time of 
their destruction, and a summary of the acts of violence and tyranny 
of which they were habitually guilty. It proves conclusively that 
they had long ceased to be serviceable as a military force. The 
book in short may be considered to furnish a complete answer to 
those who, from ignorance or party-feeling, have maintained that 
the ruin of the Turkish Empire has been caused by reforms, and 
the substitution of an army formed and disciplined on the Eu- 
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ropean model, for the old military force of the country, to which 
it was indebted for all its conquests.* The fact is, that not above 
one tenth of those enrolled in the corps of Janissaries were soldiers 
at all, the rest being artisans and tradesmen, and some even of 
the lowest rabble of Constantinople, who bore arms for the pur- 
pose of intimidating the Government and the people, and received 
pay as regular soldiers for doing nothing, which they were always 
ready and prepared to exact by force, if there was the least dis- 
position shown to withhold or diminish it. They alone in short 
possessed any real power, which however was never used against 
the enemies of the state, but against the Sultan, and all who were 
not Janissaries. In time of peace, and within the capital, there 
could have been no security for either life or property from their 
lawless excesses. 

They amounted to no less than 196 companies at the time of 
their destruction, but out of these no considerable force could 
ever be collected for military service. Upon the breaking out of 
a war, a levy of troops was always attempted from amongst them, 
but those who had profitable trades and occupations refused to 
leave them. Of the rabble, moreover, who were induced to come 
out from the city and go to the ordinary place of rendezvous, in 
the plains of Daoud Pacha, about a mile from the capital, gene- 
rally above one-half returned; the remaining portion pillaged 
wherever they went, and often left their general on the field 
of battle, upon the approach of the enemy, though in their flight 
they seldom forgot to plunder their own camp; and they have 
been known on many occasions to take bribes from the Rus- 
sians, 

Within the last century, they have murdered four sultans and 
dethroned four others, and on three distinct occasions have stop- 
ped by violence the attempts that were making to introduce dis- 
cipline and order in the army. No class of inhabitants, not even 
the Mussulmans, was safe from their violence. They had often 
a complete monopoly of the provisions of the capital, which they 
would seize upon as the dealers were carrying them to market, 
or pay a nomiual price for, and retail afterwards at whatever they 
chose to fix, using moreover their own weights and measures. 

Having the police entirely in their own hands, they would sell 
their protection at an exorbitant rate. They would take pos- 


* As for instance in such passages as these, taken from a periodical of no mean cele- 
brity. ‘It will be found that the Ottomans have fallen a victim to the same passion 
for innovation and reform which has proved so ruinous both in this and a neighbouring 
country.” ‘The Janissaries, an institution which upheld the Turkish Empire, and 
of essential service in repelling the invasion of Christian powers.”—Blackwood’s Mag. 
1835. 
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session of vessels, and, under the pretence of guarding them, levy 
a sum upon the cargo. During fires, of which they were oftener 
than not the causes, they had possession of the engines, and would 
refuse to work them unless a sum little short of what they would 
gain by pillaging was paid them by the proprietors of the houses, 
Nobody dared to accuse them, and no judge would give sentence 
against one of their body, as they could immediately procure his 
dismissal. The Janissary artisans could compel individuals to 
employ them in preference; as, for instance, if a house were 
building by masons and bricklayers who were not Janissaries, a 
party from one of their odas or companies would come, fix the 
number and mark of their company upon the house, and insist 
upon finishing it at their own time, with their own materials, and 
at their own price. Their extortions from the rayas, whether 
Greeks, Jews, or Armenians, were endless; especially, after the 
Greek revolution afforded them an excuse for continual plunder 
on the score of retaliation. Is it not then the height of absurdity 
to talk of a country being a loser by the destruction of such a 
public and legalized band of robbers and murderers as this? 

The notion entertained in this country, however, that their 
violent destruction was a premeditated, cold-blooded massacre, 
appears to be quite erroneous; on the contrary, it was purely a 
defensive act, and had the victory been on the side of the Janis- 
saries, who were the aggressors, the lives of the Sultan and all his 
ministers would have been sacrificed. The account which is 
given by Assad Efendi, the author of the book of the events 
which immediately preceded and produced the great conflict, is 
very interesting. 

A council of the first civil, military, and religious authorities in 
the state, was summoned, and an exposition made to it of the 
actual condition of the Janissaries, of their opposition to all autho- 
rity, the cruelties and enormities of which they had been guilty and 
their inefficiency as a military force. Of this latter fact the con- 
stant defeats sustained from foreign enemies, and especially the 
succesful insurrection of the Greeks, were mentioned as indubit- 
able proofs. Reference was made to the ancient laws and regu- 
lations of the corps itself, which prescribed their mode of enrol- 
ment, discipline, and duties; and it was made evident that in no 
one particular were these complied with by the actual members. 
The religious question—whether it was contrary to the Koran, to 
study war as a science, and to have a disciplined and regular 
army? was discussed, and resolved in the negative by the authority 
of the prophet’s own injunction, to employ against infidels “ all 
possible means.” It was then unanimously determined to reor- 
ganize the Janissaries, to bring them again into the state of 
order and efficiency which had formerly distinguished them, and 
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to train them as regular troops. It was settled that there should 
be taken from the general body a certain number of those who 
were called echkendjis, that is, bond fide soldiers in active service, 
and that they should be required to submit to a course of mili- 
tary discipline, the regulations for which are detailed at great 
length. Ample pay was to be given to them, and the amount of 
their retiring allowance after different periods of service fixed, 
The officers were to take rank by seniority, an important advan. 
tage in a land of favouritism, and the vacancies in the new corps 
were to be filled up from a large body of supernumerary Janis. 
saries (men who were on the list, but not as yet in the receipt of 
pay), that the expectations they had formed might not be disap- 
pointed. The Janissaries were still to exist as heretofore, but 
the sale of their pay tickets* was prohibited, those only who 
should perform actual service, and were the nominal as well as 
real holders of these tickets, being entitled to receive payment of 
them. The Sultan had gained over the members of this council, 
principally, as our author tells us, by money, and its resolutions 
had of course been agreed upon beforehand. In this Mahmoud 
showed much greater prudence than his predecessor Selim, who 
trusted too much to his own power and authority. The deter- 
mination of the council was communicated to the Janissaries, as 
had been agreed, and they were called upon to ratify it; this they 
professed the greatest readiness to do, and thronged the appointed 
places for the purpose of setting their seals to the mandate, in 
token of assent. ‘The enrolment of the echkendjis immediately 
took place. The sight of the first corps of these, however, and 
of the exercises and drilling to which they were subjected, appears 
to have roused the indignation of the Janissaries, who had nearly a 
month to recover from their surprise, and to organise an insurrec- 
tion. They assembled in large bodies, preceded by the inverted 
kettles of their different companies (the old emblem of revolt), 
and demanded the heads of all the ministers who had recom- 
mended the hated changes. The Sultan was prepared with a 
force on which he could rely, consisting principally of the artil- 
lery and the marines of his navy, and the issue of the dreadful 
contest which ensued is well known. After this revolt and the 
violation of their engagement to submit to the new organisation, 
it was considered impossible to trust them any longer, and that 
nothing but their extermination could afford any security for the 
future safety and tranquillity of the empire. The executions, 
private and public, which followed, were very numerous, and 


* These were granted for an indefinite period, and often held by the heirs and suc- 
cessors of the original possessors. 
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continued for several days. Their name was erased from the 
Turkish vocabulary, and the new troops were styled “ the Victo- 
rious soldiers of Mahomet,” in anticipation of success which we 
fear has not as yet attended their arms. Within a month one re- 
giment of them was completed, and had made some progress in 
military training. 

The Sultan, in order to remove all discontent, appears to have 
undertaken other reforms of a popular nature, but they seem to be 
so incomplete that we can hardly concur in the unmeasured ap- 
probation of them, in which our author (whose praise, by his own 
account, is not altogether disinterested), indulges. ‘Thus, for 
instance, in abolishing the confiscation of property belonging to 
individuals not in the service of the state at the time of their 
death, the decree is with this reserve: ‘ the private property of 
those who are not functionaries, is not to be seized, unless the 
Ceaeury is in want.” If this is a reform, what must the system 


3. The work of General Valentini, on the wars with the Turks, 
is interesting principally to military readers ; for by them only 
can its numerous details, and its many ingenious disquisitions on 
points connected with the science and practice of strategy be 
fully understood and appreciated. It is the work of a veteran, 
who, in the repose of peace has occupied himself in detailing in a 
clear, unaffected manner, and in a style remarkably free from 
bombast, facts connected with the Turkish wars of the present 
century, in some of which he had himself taken a part; and 
the inferences which he has drawn from them, if not always 
convincing, are in no case unworthy of consideration. The 
work is composed much on the same’ model as that portion 
of Montecuculi’s Commentaries on the Art of War, which is 
devoted to the subject of the Turkish armies. Montecu- 
culi, one of the ablest and most successful generals of his 
time, and who, as commanding the troops of the Emperor in the 
latter part of the 17th century, had beaten the Turks at the 
famous battle of St. Gothard (in 1664), by which their power 
was for a time paralysed, had yet so strong an impression of their 
military skill—their great resources—their indomitable spirit, and 
their persevering aggression, as to found upon it his main argu- 
ment on the necessity of a standing army as a protection against 
them. No other means, he considered, afforded any chance of 
preserving Germany, or indeed, Europe at large, from being 
overrun and brought into subjection by the Mohammedans,— 
with whom, he says, there could be no real peace or compact, 
whose armies were always in the field, and always prepared for 
attack. He considered it necessary that his country should be at 
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peace with every other, before it engaged in a war with Turkey, 
and feeling its insufficiency even then, he proposed a plan for a 
union of the several powers of Europe, for the purpose of a 
simultaneous attack on different parts of her empire. 

General Valentini takes up the history of the Turkish wars at 
the latter part of the 18th century (not a hundred years after the con- 
clusion of Montecuculi’s book), but in his work, on the contrary, 
there is to be found a mere catalogue of defeats, “ disasters dire, and 
total overthrow”—battles feebly contested, and wars dishonorably 
terminated. From a comparison of the two accounts, the differ- 
ence between the former and the present state of the Turkish 
army will be found to consist: 1st.—In the smaller number of 
troops which they can now bring into the field, their numbers 
having always been a great element of their superiority. 2nd.— 
The want of the preparatives and munitions of war, to which 
they were before most attentive, and with which they were 
always abundantly provided. ‘They drew their supplies from 
Wallachia, Servia, Bosnia, and Egypt—countries now virtually 
closed to them. 3rd.—In the want of veteran troops: the greater 
proportion of their army formerly consisted of men who had 
been long in the service, and, from their constant state of hosti- 
lity with foreign or domestic enemies, thoroughly inured to 
war. 4th.—In the skill and capacity which formerly distin- 
guished their generals, who were then, occasionally, chosen from 
having displayed qualities which fitted them for their office, and 
not taken at random from among the slaves of the Seraglio, or 
mechanics of the capital. “ Le Turc,” says Montecuculi, “a 
des chefs et des soldats d’expérience, de valeur et d’exécution.” 5th, 
—In the inferior discipline of their armies, and the impossibility 
of restoring order after defeat. ‘They had formerly the best light 
infantry in Europe, as it was on all hands acknowledged to be; 
the Cossacks also were then on their side, and the spahis and 
delhis, once excellent cavalry, are now reduced to what Valentini 
calls “ une canaille Asiatique a cheval.” But above all the 
causes of their growing inferiority, it must be mentioned that they 
have ceased to be aggressors in their wars with Russia, ever since 
the time of Peter the Great. ‘The hope of conquest and of 
plunder, the only motive to barbarians, no longer allures them, and 
in its place is substituted the presage of sure defeat, founded on 
long standing experience. With a superstitious people, this is 
fatal. On this Diebitsch calculated, when he passed the Balkan 
with a handful of men. 

M. Valentini, after a rapid sketch of the Turkish wars of the 
last century, passes to that which they waged with Russia, during 
the years 1809, 10, and 11, and terminated with the peace of 
Bucharest, in 1812. This is followed by a chapter of “ Conjec- 
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tures and Results,” which contains many curious remarks and 
suggestions. He considers it to have been proved that it is indu- 
bitably in the power of Russia, and he implies that it is no less 
certainly her duty, to seize and appropriate, not only the European 
provinces of Turkey, ut all her maritime possessions in Asia 
Minor. His great desire is to see the Turks once more fairly 
behind the Taurus, and he goes so far as to assign a residence to 
the Sultan at Dorylée (now Eski-Schebr). If such a course on 
the part of Russia should excite the jealousy or the alarms of 
other powers (which, however, with amiable simplicity, he seems 
to think not at all likely), he proposes that an order of knighthood 
should be established, for the purpose of occupying the conquered 
countries in Asia, and repressing the attempts of the Turks to 
recover them; by which means, he says “loin d’étre une pomme 
de discorde, il ferait naitre entre les puissances de nouveaux 
rapports d’amitié.” He does not enter very fully into the mode 
of instituting this order, nor into its laws and regulations ; but 
he proposes that it should be open to natives of all the countries 
of Europe. There would by this means be a great depét of 
warriors established, from which the countries of Europe might 
have an abundant supply, and as he concludes, ‘‘ on n’aurait plus 
besoin de désirer que les puissances Chrétiennes se fassent de 
temps a autre la guerre pour entretenir le feu sacré (p. 196). 
This is the view of a true soldier. 

In a former edition of his work, published some years before 
events had proved the correctness of his views, General Valentini 
had the merit of pointing out, that the real object of attack iu a 
war with Turkey, in the present day, ought to be the capital ; 
that no other was worth wasting time upon; and that the Balkan, 
the Thermopyle of Turkey, defended by Turks, was a mere delu- 
sion. The plan of the campaign which he sketched, corresponded 
in all material points with that which Diebitsch pursued, and 
which carried him to Adrianople. 

M. Valentini, after passing lightly over the Turkish wars in 
Greece, which afford, he says, only examples of the unskilfulness, 
the ferocity, and the treachery of savages, proceeds to the last 
campaigns of 1828 and 1829, which he describes with great mi- 
nuteness, those in Europe, as well as those in Asia. Respecting 
the latter, we had before but imperfect information; and from his 
account we cannot but conclude, that there was greater skill 
displayed on the part of the generals on both sides—greater 
bravery on the part of the soldiers, and greater difficulties overcome 
by the Russians, with slenderer means and fewer resources—that 
the war was more vigorously contested, and victory more ardu- 


ously won in the Asiatic than in the European campaigns, It 
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is indeed only in talking of Paskewitch that our author permits 
himself to be enthusiastic. 

M. Valentini is on the whole decidedly of opinion that the 
power of the Turks is annihilated, and_that they have brought 
destruction upon themselves by the mifffary reforms which they 
have attempted. He calls their present system “ une singerie,” 
and states that from the moment they gave up their distinctive 
character—when they could no longer say, as in former times it 
was their boast to say,“ nous sommes nous,” they became nothing. 
In this opinion he is far from being borne out; on the contrary, 
we think it would not be difficult, by comparing his account of 
the last with former wars, to prove not only that a considerable 
improvement has actually taken place in their armies, but that the 
only effective resistance which was offered to the Russians in the 
last war was by the newly-organized troops. For instance, in the 
war at the beginning of the century, he gives this picture of their 
state of discipline. 


“Le grand vizir ou pacha fait dresser sa tente, et tout le monde 
campe autour de lui, comme un essaim d’abeilles. L'armée, doit-elle se 
mettre en marche, on indique le jour et la direction,-—et libre & chacun 
de partir tout de suite s’il lui plait. Un chef se sent-il la fantaisie de se 
battre, il le fait A ses risques et périls, et sans demander d’avis. Des escar- 
mouches s’engagent, et deviennent des affaires générales, au gré de hazard. 
Si, au contraire, la multitude n’est pas dispos¢e & combattre, alors il n’y 
& point de bataille, lors méime que la raison de guerre l'exigerait.” (p. 90.) 


But in describing their condition in the last war, he is forced 
5 > 

to admit, what must be considered a vast Improvement over the 

state of things which he has given us above. (pp. 228, 229 ) 


** Nous appuyons plus sur l’obéissance que Mahmoud venait de leur 
inoculer que sur la tactique qu’il leur avait fait apprendre. On ne vit plus 
les troupes aller et venir & leur guise, entrainer les vizirs et leurs chefs 
malgré eux, comme autrefois ; des prisonniers au contraire auxquels on 
demanda, pourquoi ils s'étaient portés ¢a ou 1&4? répondirent inopiné- 
ment ‘ nous n’en savons rien, on nous commande, et nous obeissons.’”” 


He mentions the first appearance of regular cavalry, (p. 246). 


“ On observa pour la premiére fois ici un ordre remarquable dans les 
mouvemens de la cavalerie Turque. Elle se ploya en masse, se deploya, 
combattit éparpillée et en essaim, mais se rassembla promptement; et il 
était facile de s'’appercevoir que ce n’était pas une fougue guerriére qui 
- Ja dirigeait, mais bien la volonté de ses chefs.” ’ 

And the improvement in their artillery. (p. 305.) 


“* Leur artillerie s'est perfectionnée, et ils savent mieux l’employer, 
puisqu’on leur a vu lancer des boulets, des bombes et des obus, méme 
des boulets creux enchainés, a diflérentes distances avee une précision 
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admirable. Il est possible que la prédilection du sultan pour les modéles 
Européens, et le grand pas qu'il a fait de s’arracher aux prejugés natio- 
naux les plus enracinés, y soient pour quelque chose.” 

He admits an improved knowledge of tactics. (p. 322.) 

“On a remarqué dans la dernitre campagne chez les Turcs,—outre 
un ordre plus grand, et une unité d’action marquée par un command- 
ment visant 4 un but reconnu, —une combinaison réfléchie et profitant 
du terrain entre leur infanterie et leurs essaims de cavalerie. Des dé- 
tachemens de bons tireurs 4 pied étaient en outre mélés a leur cavalerie, 
ou cachés derriére elle, et celle-ci les demasquant tout & coup, savait 


44 9 


attirer les assaillans dans le feu de ces tireurs embusqués. 


Other passages might be quoted to the same effect. 

This is unwilling testimony, but it is the more valuable on 
that account; we think therefore, that General Valentini is not 
justified upon his own showing, in condemning the change of 
system to the extent he has done. But neither at the same time 
do we think that the general opinion is entirely correct, that the 
Turks in the last war were taken at a disadvantage—that they 
were in a transitive state, and necessarily less strong than they 
would in a little time have become. It 1s, doubtless, true, that 
they were in a certain sense, in that state, for opinion was still 
unsettled, and confidence in the sovereign but little restored. But 
on the other hand, the Sultan in the formation of his new army, had 
not been able to avail himself of the elements of the old. An 
entirely new force may be raised, but cannot be fully disciplined 
and matured in a time of peace; it is by campaigns and in the 
field of battle alone that troops can acquire the dexterity, the 
self-confidence and the hardihood which constitute their excel- 
lence. All that drilling was likely to effect with the Turks had 
been effected. The Sultan boasted at the beginning of the war, 
that he had 100,000 regular and well-disciplined troops,* and no 
doubt they were as ready to engage in war as they ever would 
have been, without an experience of its hardships and practicat 
instruction in its difficulties. But what is evident from all that 
M. Valentini states, is, that their army was entirely without ge- 
nerals—that there was no one who had the least acquaintance 
with military science, or who knew more than a drill-serjeant the 
value and advantage of regular troops. ‘They showed themselves 
incapable of combined movements, or of executing a single com- 
plicated manceuvre througheut the whole of the war: they were 





* “Ce but (de gagner du temps) était atteint, puisqu’on portait l’atimnée reguliére de 
nouvelle création & 100,000 hommes, et que les places se trouvaient dans le meilleur état, 
pourvues de tout, et qu’on avait méme élévé & grands frais des nouveaux boulevards.” 
—Valentini. 

N@ 
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entrapped into a pitched battle, and all, of course, was lost.* 
‘There was not a plan of a battle—sketch of a campaign, or map 
of the country ever to be found among the papers of the Turkish 
staff, and it is notorious that they disdained all such auxiliaries, 

It i is after all, however, a mere question of degree between us 
and General Valentini. One thing he has made abundantly evi- 
dent, and that is, that the Turks are wholly unequal to cope 
single-handed with the Russians ; they are not equal to them in 
the arts of war, and we fear from late events, they are as little so 
in those of peace. But European powers who have an interest 
in opposing the aggrandizement of Russia will find in the re- 
sources which Turkey still possesses, an auxiliary not to be de- 
spised ; and if they would only act on their true interests, the 
hopes and expectations of General Valentini may yet fail of being 
realized. 


If the views which we have developed in the preceding pages 
as to the actual state of Turkey, and the chances of her rege- 
neration required any confirmation as to their soundness, we 
should find it in the history of the late disastrous war with Egypt, 
and the negociations which immediately preceded and followed its 
termination. As no complete or authentic account of these 
events has as yet, so far as we know, been given to the world, 
we conceive that we shall be doing our readers a service in put- 
ting them in possession of a sketch, derived from public docu- 
ments as well as private sources to which we have had access, 
both of unquestionable authenticity. We foresee, however, that 
this will occupy so large a portion of the remaining space in our 
present number as almost to require an apology. “We hope that 
this will be found in the great importance of the subject—no less 
than one on which a question of peace or war may turn—and 
in our desire of enlightening the public mind regarding the true 
character of the late events in the East. 

With respect to Egypt, an ample and detailed account has 
been given in a former number of this Review+ of the flourishing 
condition of that country—of its great resources so long dormant, 
and now in the course of development, and of the high adminis- 
trative qualities, combined with fearless and inflexible perse- 


* The policy of the Turks should have been to have avoided all general engage- 
ments and pitched battles ;-to have prolonged the war by the obstinate defence of 
their fortresses, in which they were always distinguished, however wretched the forti- 
fications : and inthe attack of which the Russiaus have been as remarkably unskilful 


and unsuccessful. Witness the three months passed under the Imperial auspices before 
the mud walls of Varna. 


+ See No. XIV. p. 307. 
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verance, which distinguish its ruler. Born and bred in the lower 
ranks of a degenerate nation, and without instruction (having only 
learnt to read when past the meridian of life) this individual has 
by the master spirit that moves within him, exalted himself above 
his fellows and his age; by the might of his arm and the example 
of his character, he has raised the land of his adoption from the con- 
dition of a desolate province of a worn-out empire, pillaged by its 
rulers and torn by contending factions, to that of a prosperous 
and independent country—rich in itsjown resources, the products 
of a soil that never knows exhaustion—with an army strong in 
numbers and in discipline—with a large and well equipped navy, 
and with commerce and its train of blessings, a willing because a 
courted guest. The man who has effected all this is no common 
man, nor deserving the least rank among the benefactors of 

race. ‘The work, we are well aware, is far from complete, 

can it be matured in the lifetime of its author; but in edu- 
cation and in the rudiments of institutions, he will leave the 
best securities for its continuance and progress. There is also, 
as we kngwy, a dark side of the picture. His country has paid a 
heavy price for the service he has rendered her ;—he has reached 
his throne through blood—blood, often we fear unjustly, always 
unmercifully shed. There is much, however, to excuse his in- 
dividual criminality in the state of opinion and the habits of his 
nation, where life is but little valued and often as wantonly sur- 
rendered as destroyed. In the great massacre of the Mamelukes, 
the plea of necessity might, neither falsely nor tyrannically, be 
urged : it should at all events not be forgotten, that, unlike other 
despots dyed in blood, he has made the evil subserve and minister 
to good. We can only add to the details formerly given, that the 
same course of improvement has continued, and that the progress 
has been one of accelerated velocity. Fresh manufactories have 
been established, aud are flourishing ;* more schools have been 
founded, both in Lewer and Upper Egypt; anatomy is taught 
at the capital, both by drawings and actual dissections of the 
human body—innovations unheard of before in a Mohammedan 
country. ‘The youth are sent abroad in numbers from Egypt 
(there are nearly 200 in France alone), to be instructed in the 
arts and sciences of more advanced countries, and in the refine- 
ments of civilization, while genius and knowledge, from whatever 
quarter, are invited to her shores; no distinctions are made 
founded upon a difference of religious persuasion. European 


* We hope, however, in this respect, that the Viceroy will not be led into error, for 
his is strictly an agricultural country. 

+ During one season when the Nile did not rise, an order was issued that, all of 
whatever modes of faith, should offer up prayers in their respective mosques and 
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officers are allowed to take rank in the army and navy, and all 
who are found worthy enter into the service of the state, without 
distinction of race or creed. All agricultural products, cotton 
especially, sugar, indigo, corn, have increased in proportion to 
the demand, both foreign and domestic. From the new arsenal, 
constructed at an immense expense, three first-rates were launch- 
ed before it had been three years in existence, and its triumphant 
arms have made the self-styled “ shadow of God over two hemis- 
pheres” to tremble, and “the distributor of earthly crowns” to 
be a suppliant for his own? 

We regret to add, that little has been hitherto done to amend 
the condition of the Fellahs or Arab population engaged in 
agriculture ; they have exchanged their many masters for one: but 
pe fear, there is but little left to them beyond the necessaries 

ife—too hardly earned, and too scantily afforded, in a country 
where labour is quickly followed by exhaustion. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in some districts their numbers have 
diminished more than the drafts for the service of the state will 
account for. The only gain, if gain it can be callgd to the 
wretched, which they have derived from the govern of Me- 
hemet, has been security to life. Every man in Egypt may now 
reckon upon and provide for a morrow. It is no longer the com- 
mon law of the land, that a Mameluke or Janissary may kill an 
Arab, and for the best of all reasons—there are no longer either 
Janissaries or Mamelukes to abuse their power. It is upon the 
abolition of these privileged classes (which, indeed, included all 
the Turks settled in Egypt), that we found our strongest expec- 
tations of the continuance of her regeneration. We are assured, 
moreover, that the changes which are contemplated in the admi- 
nistration of justice and in the collection of the revenue, have for 
their object, the better condition of the Arabs. Having gained 
security to life, the next step is to allow them full security to 
property, This Mehemet Ali is called upon to grant, no less 
inperatively by his own interests, than by the principles of justice 
and humanity. It is really all that is wanted, with their indus- 
trious and frugal habits, and with the abundance and riches of 
their country, to make them as happy and prosperous a peasantry 
as can be found amongst the nations of Europe. 

The origin of this war is to be found in the disputes which had 
for some time subsisted between Mehemet Ali and Abdoullah, 
Pasha of Acre, on account of the protection and encouragement 
given by the latter to the Egyptian fellahs, who had emigrated in 


churches, that the annual blessing might not be withheld : and in the famons island of 
the Nile, near Cairo, their different ministers met under one roof for the same purpose. 
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considerable numbers to Syria. Ona former occasion, when Ab- 
doullah, whose character was that of a turbulent neighbour and 
rapacious tyrant, had entirely thrown off his allegiance to the 
Porte, and incurred its vengeance, Mehemet Ali interfered on be- 
half of the Sultan with his forces, and compelled Abdoullah again to 
submit to his authority; after which he generously interposed his 
influence to procure his pardon and re-instatement, and actually 
advanced him a large sum of money in order to secure it. For- 
getful of these important obligations, Abdoullah now flatly re- 
fused, either.to send back or deliver up the Egyptian fugitives, 
or to repay fhe sums lent to him; to these wrongs were added 
vexations and frauds committed by him on the Egyptian com- 
merce with Syria. Mehemet had long applied to the Porte 
for its interposition, and failing that, for leave to take upon 
himself the redress of his grievances. On the subject of the 
Egyptian emigrants, the reply of the Turkish government was 
neither deficient in preciseness nor in a show of justice: “ the 
fellahs were Ottoman subjects, not slaves of the Pasha, and 
were therefore at liberty to remove wherever they pleased.” On 
the other heads of complaint, it returned evasive auswers, ml 
the revolt of the Pasha of Scodra made it of importance to 
procure the assistance, or at least to secure the neutrality of 
Mehemet. In consequence, a show was made of giving orders 
to the Capitan Pasha to proceed to Alexandria with his squadron, 
and form a junction with the Viceroy’s fleet, and afterwards to 
commence operations against Abdoullah. ‘This, however, was 
nothing but show, for the Capitan Pasha, on pretence of avoiding 
the cholera, which was then making dreadful havoc in Egypt, 
remained with his fleet quietly anchored in the Dardanelles. After 
the Grand Vizier kad succeeded in putting down the insurrection 
of the Pasha of Scodra, the Porte, elated by this success, and 
following its ancient system, ceased to pay any attention to Me- 
hemet’s demands, and flattered itself that its recent triumphs 
would deter the viceroy from taking any step of aggression with- 
out a regular firman, which it determined not to grant him. 
Mehemet, however, had made up his mind that he would not 
be trifled with any longer, and judging the moment favourable, 
urged forward the preparations for his expedition with the greatest 
activity. Although his real, as well as ostensible motive, was to 
obtain redress of his grievances from the Pasha of Acre, there 
can be no doubt that he was glad to avail himself of the opportu- 
nity which it afforded him of accomplishing his ultumate object, 
namely, the possession of that part of Syria contiguous to Egypt, 
which to the ruler of that country was of the greatest importance, as 
the means of securing its eastern frontier from the attacks to which 
ithad, from the most remote times, been exposed from that quarter. 
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Had the Porte really taken pains to inform itself of its own 
inability to support a war with its powerful vassal, and acted with 
the liberal policy which might have been expected towards one 
from whom, on various occasions, it had received such important 
services ;—had it at once gratified his ambition by adding the Pa- 
shalick of Acre to the government of Egypt, we have no doubt 
that Mehemet would never have provoked a contest, by which he 
had nothing to gain, and might possibly be a loser, and the Sultan 
would have been saved the disgrace which has fallen upon his 
arms, and the loss of the territory which he has bgen obliged to 
cede. We are aware that the disclosures which Mustapha, 
Pasha of Scodra, made after his defeat, and when he was a 
prisoner at Constantinople, would charge Mehemet Ali with 
intrigues against the Porte, and with instigating him to re- 
volt by promises of assistance, both in money and arms, and 
of a simultaneous declaration of independence. But the Pasha’s 
motive was too obvious in these self-exculpatory statements to 
admit of much importance being attached to them, At all events, 
there can be no doubt that offers of assistance and opportunities 

hrowing off his allegiance, had not been wanting to the Pasha 
of Egypt: opportunities far superior to that which he is sup- 
posed to have chosen, at the moment when the Porte had some 
cessation from its troubles upon the effectual suppression of the 
insurrection in Albania. For instance, either during the Russian 
war, or immediately after the peace of Adrianople, when the 
resources of the Sultan had been exhausted, and when Bagdad 
at one extremity of the empire, and Albania at the other, had 
started into revolt. On two occasions also, if not on more, he 
peremptorily refused the proffered negociations with England 
and France, when, not very creditably to theni¥elves, they offered 
to treat with him independently of his sovereign;— England, when 
his troops were in the Morea, and France, when about to proceed 
on her expedition against Algiers. ‘That the language of Mehe- 
met Ali was occasionally unfriendly to the Sultan,—that he openly 
censured his conduct in forcing the Russians into a war before 
his reforms were properly matured, and for paying more attention 
to the forms than to the substance in his attempted improvements, 
—are facts notorious to all who have had opportunities of con- 
versing with him. All this, however, is far short of open revolt, 
and a declaration of independence. 

It should also not be forgotten, that, though many Pashas have 
thrown off their allegiance, not one in the present day has ever 
made such exertions, or spent so much money in the service of 
his sovereign, as Mehemet Ali. ‘The sums which he has paid as tri- 
bute for his Pashalic, at different times, have been enormous, and 
these payments have been continued (we grant irregularly) up to 
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the present day. A large instalment was transmitted immediately 
on the termination of the Russian war, when of course it was the 
most wanted. He has also, by the Sultan’s orders, put forth all 
his military power and resources in expeditions which have been 
successful against the neighbouring Pashas, who were in revolt, 
(amongst others, against this very Pasha of Acre, whom he has now 
defeated,) against the Wahabees, and against the Greeks of the 
Morea. 

Moved by these various considerations, towards the end of 
October, 1831, the Viceroy put his army in motion, under the 
command of Ibrahim Pasha, his step-son. It proceeded by 
land, passing along the sea-coast, and entered Syria by El Arish, 
and affer taking possession of Gaza and Jaffa, on the 27th 
of November it laid siege to St. Jean d’Acre,—no slight un- 
dertaking, when-we consider the known strength of the place, 
and the character of those who have failed before it. Abdoullah 
Pasha, who had long been more than half a rebel, —who had never 
sent his contingency of troops to the Sultan’s aid, and but seldom 
any pecuniary contributions, had consequently always looked to 
the possibility of an attack, and provided against it. His fortifi- 
cations were in good repair, his garrison was numerous, well 
disciplined, and well disposed, and provisioned for more than a 
year. he Pasha himself was a man of resolute and daring charac- 
ter, neither wanting in skill nor intelligence. The Egyptian fleet 
supported the operations by land, and, jointly with the army, laid 
siege to the town, and at the same time strongly blockaded the port. 

This movement of Mehemet Ali appears to have taken the 
Sultan completely by surprise, at least if we may judge (though 
that certainly is no safe criterion) by his total want of care and 
preparation, either to prevent or oppose it. It was not till the 
8rd of December, 1831, when the siege of Acre had already com- 
menced, thatthe fact of an Egyptian army having invaded Syria 
was Officially announced to cae world. On that day a 
firman was published at Constafnople, stating that the Pashas 
of Egypt and Syria having disagreed, the former had dared, with- 
out orders from the Sultan, to invade Syria. That the Sultan 
was, nevertheless, willing to make himself the arbiter of their dif- 
ferences, provided they laid down their arms aud submitted them- 
selves to his authority. But that, if they refused immediately to 
obey this injunction, he would take the necessary measures for 
inflicting terrible and exemplary chastisement upon them both. 
Commissioner§ were also sent to Alexandria; but Mehemet Ali, 
having now taken the first step, and committed the first overt act 
of hostilities, felt that he had but one course to pursue. Redress 
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at the Sultan’s hands, or reconciliation with him, were for the 
moment entirely out of the question. He, therefore, upon the 
arrival of the Sultan’s emissaries, found a sudden necessity for a 
more strict enforcement of his sanitary regulations, and subjected 
them to a rigorous quarantine. When released from this, he 
received them with the greatest distinction, made them presents 
of considerable value, exhibited the various signs of his power, 
(amongst other things, they witnessed the launch of a three-decker 
-of more than 100 guns, from his new arsenal, which was to pro- 
ceed forthwith to join his naval forces off Acre,) and dismissed 
them with his demands on the Sultan, which are understood to 
have been, compensation for his losses, and that the Pashalick of 
Acre should be united to his government. He solemnly declared, 
however, that after obtaining redress from Abdoullah, he had no 
ulterior views. The Sultan refused to listen for one moment to 
these demands. His late successes in the east, and against the 
Albanians, had made him too sanguine, and too confident in the 
magic of his name, when used against a rebellious subject. He 
once more, however, despatched Nasif Effendi, one of the former 
commissioners, (who was also one of the ministers of the Porte) 
to remonstrate with Mehemet Ali; but after a further delay of two 
months, during which he had no tidings of his messenger, he pub- 
lished a second firman, announcing, that as the negociatiom™ were 
not likely to terminate favourably, he should immediately proceed 
to the punishment of the rebel. Thus, it was not till near the 
end of March, that the Turks made preparations in good earnest 
for carrying on the war. On the 25th of that month a firman 
was published, appointing Husseyn Pasha to be commander-in- 
chief of the Asiatic army, and elevating him to the rank of Serdari 
Ekrem, (or Field Marshal,) a rank then for the first time known 
in the Turkish army. Extraordinary powers were granted to him, 
extending over the whole of Anatolia,* but with the new and un- 
heard of limitation, that punishment was on no occasion to be in- 
flicted on the soldiers, except trial, and by the sentence of a 
court-martial. Among the reforms which have been regarded as 
indicative of increasing civilization among the Turks, the intro- 
duction of such a tribunal is not unworthy of mention. The 
choice of this individual as a general was not in the end fortunate, 
but there was no one who, in the war with Russia, had given 
proofs of equal military skill, though his was not great; in per- 


* The powers with which Husseyn was invested had never before been granted to 
any but the Grand Vizier, who is the Sultan’s military representative. In this instance, 
the Grand Vizier was forced to continue his work of pacification in Bosnia, having 
completed so effectually and creditably that of Albania, 
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sonal courage, firmness, and energy of character, he was excelled 
by none. He had been one of the most daring and efficient of 
the Sultan’s agents in the destruction of the Janissaries, and had 
distinguished himself greatly in the Russian war, and more 
recently in Albania. His appointment was, therefore, well cal- 
culated to inspire confidence in the army. The Seraskier Pasha, 
in his report to the Sultan, stated the number of regular troops to 
amount to 60,000 ; it is probable that not above half that number 
ever really joined the ranks. They were to proceed by different de- 
tachments, rendezvous at Koniah, and thence advance as speedily 
as = upon Antioch and Aleppo. 

n the mean time the siege of Acre continued, although but 
slowly. Ibrahim, so early as the 9th of December, 1831, made 
a vigorous attack both by sea and land, which had, however, been 
wholly without success. ‘The Egyptian account states the army to 
have fired more than 60,000 shots, and the bombardment lasted 
during eight hours; but the firing from the town was so well sus- 
tained and directed, that great damage was inflicted upon the 
Egyptians, especially upon their fleet, the greater part of which 
was obliged to return to Alexandria to refit, leaving only a suffi- 
cient number of vessels to maintain the blockade. 

The Sultan, previous to the departure of Husseyn Pasha, sent 
orders to the different Pashas whose provinces lie between Koniah 
and Aleppo, to furnish troops and supplies, and to march against 
Ibrahim. Mehemet, Pasha of the district which passes in Europe 
under the name of Caramania, who had been much distinguished 
in the late war against the Pasha of Bagdad, was raised to the rank 
of three-tailed Pasha, and appointed commander of these forces, 
which, when the different contingents were united, amounted to 
above 15,000 men. In an army so composed, however, there is 
as little unity of purpose among the different. chiefs, as there is 
subordination or discipline among the troops, and its deficiency in 
both these respects in the end proved the cause of its destruction. 
By enabling Lbrahim to attack them in detail, they were easily 
defeated, and the disorderly conduct of the troops was such, that 
the inhabitants every where declared against them. 

Ibrahim having, shortly after his entrance into Syria, placed 
small detachments in the different towns of the sea coast between 
Jaffa and Tripoli, attacks were made by the Turks upon them at 
different points, and in some instances with considerable success. 
Osman, the Beglerbey of Tripoli, having collected a considerable 
force, amounting to above 5,000 men, took up his quarters at 
Latakia, and thence proceeded to the attack of Tripoli, which 
was held by the Egyptian troops. He made two attempts to dis- 
possess them, in both of which he failed, but baving taken up a 
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position at Mineh, a league from Tripoli, he was there attacked 
by the Egyptian colonel, Dries Bey, with little more than 1,000 
men; Osman succeeded in repulsing him with considerable loss, 
and followed him as far as the city, which he invested. Ibrahim, 
who was with the besieging army before Acre, hearing of the 
hostile movements of Osman, brought up a body of 5,000 men 
with six pieces of artillery to the relief of Tripoli, and on the Sist 
of March, succeeded in putting him to flight, after a severe en- 
gagement. Osman retired upon Hammah, and Ibrahim encamped 
on the plains of Homs. Here he was attacked on the 15th of 
April; by a Turkish force, considerably superior in numbers. In 
the contest which ensued, both sides claim a victory; we 
must infer, that on neither side was the success very decisive, 
though it is probable that it inclined to that of the Turks, as 
Ibrahim thought proper to retire, though unmolested, upon the 
ruins of Balbeck. His object was for the present, to keep the 
communications open with his troops in the different stations 
which they occupied along the sea coast, to menace Damascus 
and Aleppo, and cover the siege of Acre, while waiting for rein- 
forcements from Egypt, to enable him to bring that to a conclu- 
sion, Ibrahim /e petit, (as he was called by the French officers, 
to distinguish him from his uncle, Ibrahim /e grand) had been left 
in command of the besieging force, which amounted to little more 
than 5,000 troops. Abdoullah in the mean time was not idle, 
but, taking advantage of the absence of Ibrahim, made several 
very successful sorties on the besieging army, and once having, by 
a simulated retreat, induced the Egyptians to pursue his forces till 
within range of the guns, opened a tremendous fire, which threw 
them into confusion, when another sortie was made, and the 
Egyptians sustained a severe loss of men; the enemy, after de- 
stroying their advanced works, and spiking their guns, again 
retreated into the town. 

It was at this period that the prospects of the Egyptians wore 
the least favourable appearance. During four months, little had 
been effected towards the conquest of Syria; they had, on the 
contrary, sustained heavy losses in their army, and the greater 
part of their fleet had been so much damaged as to be obliged to 
return; the spirit of the army no longer remained what it had 
been, and it was obvious that Ibrahim, if there was no favourable 
turn of affairs, would soon be driven to act on the defensive. 
Had this intelligence, instead of confirming the ministers of the 
Porte in their-obstinate belief of Mehemet Ali’s weakness, and 
their distrust of his offers of peace, induced them really. to put 
forth their strength, and at that moment to have pressed hard 
upon the viceroy: had they made the exertions then which they did 
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subsequently, and when it was too late, the result of the war might 
have been very different. Mehemet Ali felt that the moment was 
. critical. He roused his energies, and called into action all his 
resources. A valuable portion of his army which had gained ex- 
perience in Arabia, in the Morea, and subsequently in Candia, 
was now in that island; he immediately gave orders that two regi- 
ments from thence should join the army in Syria, and sent in their 
place the new levies as fast as they were raised in Egypt, titre to 
be trained and disciplined, and to maintain order in the island. 
Provisions were at the same time forwarded to the army, and the 
ships being refitted, again put to sea. From the negligence and 
inactivity of the Turkish fleet, the communication by sea with 
the army in Syria was never interrupted. Orders were sent to Ibra- 
him to stake every thing upon the fall of Acre, to collect all his 
forces before it, and push the siege with vigour; and to allow 
nothing to deter him from the one great object of its capture. 
The siege had, in fact, hitherto been ill conducted, and but little 
had been done to justify the general expectation of success, 
founded upon the military experience and sagacity of Ibrahim, and 
the skill of the Europeans who accompanied him, ‘Their works* 
were injudiciously placed, and imperfectly constructed ; the 
firing, moreover, was ill-directed, and spread over too large a 
surface, no attempts being made to concentrate it, and at such 
long intervals, that the besieged were enabled to remove the rub- 
bish, and restore the parts that had been destroyed or damaged. 
The men at the batteries were also much exposed. ‘The moment 
Ibrahim had received his reinforcements, he again took the 
command, in person, of the besieging army: the siege, however, 
still lingered on to the end of May, 1832; and during that period, 
the Egyptians suffered greatly from the continual sorties of the 
besieged. At length, three breaches having been effected in the 
walls, which appeared practicable, [brahim ordered an assault to 
be made simultaneously upon them all. His precautions were 
also taken with skill and judgment; reserves were placed for 
two of the parties which were likely to meet with the strongest 
opposition, and every division of the army was made thoroughly 
acquainted with its duty. During a portion of the night of the 
26th of May, the batteries kept up a constant fire; and at day- 
break the next morning the attacking parties advanced. The 
resistance was vigorous, and well maintained at all the points of 
attack. On two, the assailants, consisting of the brave and well- 
disciplined troops from Candia, kept their ground; but from the 


. 
* Four batteries had been raised, mounting-20 pieces of 36, with 10 mortars of 16 
inches ; but their disposition was bad, none bearing upon the same points. 
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third, after some fighting, they were repulsed, and had already 
begun to retreat in confusion, when Ibrahim, forcing his-way into 
the midst of them, and striking down with his sabre some who 
were flying, and encouraging the others by his voice and manner, 
succeeded in rallying them, and himself led the charge. ‘The 
besieged three times forced back the assailants and passed the 
breach, and were as often driven in again by the Egyptians, who 
presé@d so closely upon them, that with the third vigorous charge 
they effected their entrance into the town, which then immediately 
surrendered. The fighting was desperate, and lasted from day- 
break till fourin the afternoon. A deputation, consisting of the 
Mufti, Imaums, and chief officers of the garrison, presented 
themselves- as suppliants to Ibrahim, who promised to save 
the town from pillage, and to grant his life to Abdoullah. It is 
not to be supposed that the town, thus taken by assault, after so 
long and desperate a resistance, could be entirely preserved from 
the violence and excesses of the victorious ‘troops; but the endea- 
vours which were made by their officers to restrain them were not 
without success; and restitution of property was, in many instances, 
enforced by Ibrahim. At all events, to compare two similar 
occasions, it should be mentioned to their credit, and in favour of 
their habits of discipline, that the excesses, particularly in plunder, 
were much fewer than had been committed at the capture of 
Algiers, although the latter was not taken by assault, and the 
faith of a Christian commander was pledged to the preservation 
of order and the security of property. ‘The official return made 
by'Ibrahim stated his loss on the occasion as 512 killed, including 
23 officers, and 1,429 wounded. Other accounts, with greater 
probability, estimate the number of killed at above 1,000. From 
12,000 to 15,000 men were engaged on the side of the besiegers. 

It was on the 2d of June that Abdoullah arrived at Alexan- 
dria in an Egyptian ship of war; preparations had been made to 
receive him with the highest distinction. He was conducted to 
the palace of the viceroy, who is represented in the French ac- 
counts as having met his great rival, “avec une teinte de tristesse 
due a la compassion ;” he made him rich presents, called him his 
son, and assigned him a palace at Cairo for his residence. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation produced at Constan- 
tinople by the news of the fall of Acre, which the Turks regarded 
as impregnable. ‘They had, at all events, relied upon its holding 
out until Husseyn should arrive with his army torelieve it. ‘Their 
delays had been consequently in proportion to their blind confi- 
dence in the strength of the place. 

Consideritig now, that the only good troops which the Sultan 
possessed; and on whom: he could depend, were still engaged in 
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another extremity of his empire (against the Bosniacs), the length 
of time that would elapse before Husseyn could arrive in Syria, 
and that his army would be in no condition to compete with its 
victorious olny. which in the interval could hardly fail to over- 
run and conquer the whole country; it was the obvious policy of 
the Perte to make peace with Mehemet Ali, even upon his own 
terms, which were then more moderate than those that were 
afterwards granted to him. But the pride of the Turks, which, 
when they were in the ascendant, was one of the great elements 
of their success, now stood in the way of these timely concessions, 
and finally aggravated the conditions of their defeat. To be wise 
in time is a maxim which all who know them best are convinced 
they will never learn, The Sultan issued another firman, aboand- 
‘ing in vituperation, after the oriental style, of the two arch-rebels 
and apostates (Mehemet and Ibrahim); but added, that he had 
sent an emissary into Syria to promise a free pardon to their 
deluded soldiers if they would leave the ranks of the traitors, 
and also to the natives of Syria who had beew seduced into join- 
ing the Egyptians, if they would return to their allegiance.* 
Mehemet and Ibrahim had previously been deprived of their 
governments, the one of Egypt, and the other of the Holy Cities, 
which were given to Husseyn, and an order sent to the autho- 
rities in Egypt to put in execution, by any means they could, the 
sentence pronounced against them.+ A note was also addressed 


* This person was Nedgib Effendi, formerly the Egyptian chargé d’affairs at Com 
stantinople. We never heard that he had any success in his mission. 

+ This sentence, and the permission to the sultan to have recourse to arms against 
Mussulmans was accorded by the civil and religious authorities of the state. And in 
the firman or decree appointing Husseyn, there is a curious account given of the’mode 
in which the Sultan is compelled to obtain a legal sanction fur proceedings in such a case: 
Whenever an opinion is formally asked of the grand multi, the case’ is always stated 
— fictitious nanies, We give the account in French to avoid the double trans- 

ation. 

“ Amrou, qui de la part du souverain legitime des Musulmans et serviteur des lieur 
saints, dont l’arrét et le firman imposent le devoir de l’obeissance, a été nommé gouver- 
near d’une contrée, vient de s’écarter de ce devoir de |’obéissance. I] a euvoyé des 
troupes et des chefs ses cowplices contre Bekir, autre gouverneur, investi comme lui part 
le souverain legitime de la fonction de defendre une place; il I’a fait dans le but de 
verser le sang Musulman ; il a investi la place et commencé l’attaque. 

“ Le sultan des Musulmans, insteuit que Amrou s’est laissé entrainer au dernier dégré 
de la revolte, et convaincu de ce fait par la demande de secours dela part du gouver- 
neur Bekir, conguit pour premiére pensée l’espoir de ramener l'aggresscur a l’obeissance, 
et d’eviter le mal que sa conduite va amener. I] envoie 4 Amrou un. commissaire et 
des dépéches successives. Les ordres souverains, les intentions généreuses du sultan 
des Musulmans, sont méconnus par lui; l’insensé n’écoute ni représentations ni con- 
seils : il insiste dans les pretensions qu’il a émises ; de plus il ose conjointement avec 
ses coniplices' faire passer sous sa main oppressive quelques unes des forteresses de 
Vempire. Le premier il attaque Khalid, nommé a son poste par le sultan des Musul- 
nians, qui est accoaru au secours de l'une de ces forteresses.” 
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to the ambassadors of the different European powers, recapitu- 
lating all the circumstances of the revolt; of course, according to 
the ‘i'urkish version. It called upon them to prevent their sub- 
jects from rendering any assistance to the rebels @y supplying 
them with arms or provisions, or aiding them in any other way, 
To this application Russia alone immediately acceded, by with- 
drawing her consul* from Alexandria. For this ready compli- 
ance, M. Bouténieff, the Russian minister, was presented by the 
Sultan with a diamond snuff-box, and the consul received a deco- 
ration. Austria also subsequently recognized the blockade of the 
Syrian and Egyptian ports by the Turkish fleets (although, in 
fact, it never was a blockade at all), and ordered her subjects 
not to render assistance to Egypt, or even to carry any freights on 
Egyptian account. ‘The preparations at Constantinople con- 
tinued ; the fleet was also for the first time ordered to put to 
sea, after remaining for seven months inactive at Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles, without attempting to relieve Abdoullah, 
or to prevent the Egyptians from pouring in troops and supplies 
into the different parts of Syria. Husseyn, after a dilatoriness 


This statement boing made, then follow the questions founded upon it, and the replies 
of the judges. 


“* Demande. L’extermination des provocatcurs et fauteurs d’insurrection étant prescrite 
comme un devoir, et la demarche d’Amrou, exposée ci-dessus, ayant pour but la revolte 
et la provocation a ce crime, dans le cas oi il ne serait pas possible d’étouffer Ja revolte 
d’aucune autre maniére que par l’extermination jusqu’a dispersion de leur rassemble- 
ment, la mort d’Amrou et de ses complices devient-elle légale ? 

** Réponse. Ils sont rebelles, et leur extermination devient un devoir sacré au sultan 
des Musulmans et a tous les croyans. 

“ Demande. Ainsi ceux qui ayant de leur propre et pleine volonté, embrassé le parti 
de la revolte d’Amrou, ont osé engager le combat, devant étre considérés comme des 
rebelles ; et ceux qui proclameraient qu’il ne serait pas juste de soumcettre par |’épée 
les auteurs de la revolte devant étre regardés comme des impies qui bravent les prescrip- 
tions d’Alcoran ; la mort de ces deux partis devient-elle légale ? 

“ Réponse. Oui. 

“« Demande. Ainsi pour étouffer la revolte, si le sultan des Musulmans donne !’ordre 


de les combattre ceux qui regoivent cet ordre, sont-ils dans l’obligation sacrée de s’y 
soumettre ? 


- Réponse. Oui. 
* Demande. Ainsi les troupes impériales ayant été envoyées pour combattre les re- 
belles, ceux qui tuent ces rebelles sont-ils considérés comme legitimes vainqueurs? et 


ceux qui-sont tués par les rebelles sont-ils considérés comme des martyrs? 
** Réponse. Qui.” 


These opinions were signed by the grand mufti, 3 ex-grand muftis, 14 kadileskers, 
12 mollahs, 9 professors, and the 2 head sheiks of the mosques of St. Sophia and 


Akmet. Nothing in short, was wanting to the formalities of the sentence—little to the 
justice—every thing to the execution of it. 


* When this gentleman (M. Lavisonoff ) took leave of Mehemet Ali, the pasha said 
‘* puisque vous partez, monsieur, c’est moi qui demeure chargé de proteger les sujets et 
les interéts Russes. Soyez certain qu’ils le seront efficacement. J’en repond sur mon 
honneur.” Russia has, however, but little commerce with Egypt. Ouyly 55 vessels 
under her flag entered the port of Alexandria during the year 1831. . 
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which it is difficult to account for even by Turkish apathy and 
indifference, was not suffered to depart until the end of April. 
The Sultan took leave of the army in great form. He gave 
solemn audiences to all the general officers ; and is represented in 
the Moniteur Ottoman to have conversed with them on tactics 
and on the organization of regular armies. He also made them 
magnificent presents, and abundant promises of rewards and dis- 
tinctions. ‘The Imaums also bestowed upon them their blessings 
and their promises of heavenly rewards. Much time, indeed, 
appears to have been wasted in idle forms. If their ceremonies 
had been fewer, and their expedition greater, their chances of 
success would have been much increased. The army had to 
traverse the whole of Asia Minor before it arrived at the scene of 
operations, to encounter the commencing heats of summer, (it 
being the end of April when it started,) and to pass through 
a country nominally indeed Ottoman, but in which the inhabi- 
tants, if they did not oppose, would certainly do nothing to assist 
it, The fear of pillage and of violence made them everywhere 
flee from its presence. 

Ibrahim’s object, the moment his army was left free to act by 
the capture of Acre, was, of course, to follow up his success as 
fast and as far as possible, before the arrival of Husseyn. The 
repairs of the fortress of Acre were commenced the day after its 
capture, and a garrison being left in it, [brahim, with the main body 
of the army, consisting of 20,000 regulars, and from 6,000 to 8,000 
Bedoween cavalry, on the 8th of June commenced his march upon 
Damascus. He met with no opposition till within two hours 
march of that city, when, having taken up a position at Awahdié, 
he discovered a Turkish force drawn up round the city for the 
purpose of opposing his advance. At day-break on the morn- 
ing of the 14th, this force, though consisting of not more than 
2,000 cavalry, with some levies hastily made in the town, made 
demonstrations of advancing, but they were not of a charac- 
ter to produce much effect on their opponents. Perceiving their 
weakness, Ibrahim immediately ordered an attack to be made 
upon them from all sides. His Bedoween cavalry charged with 
impetuosity ; and after a stout, though ill-maintained resistance, 
the Turks fled in disorder. Damascus being an open town, 
could offer no obstruction to the entry of Ibrahim. ‘The Pasha 
Ali, having passed out on the opposite side with such force as he 
could collect, and with the civil and military authorities, the inha- 
bitants sent a deputation intreating Ibrahim to take possession of 
the city, but to spare their lives and properties. Ibrahim accord- 
ingly surrounded it with troops, which encamped at some dis- 
tance, and allowed only two regiments to enter, who took posses- 
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sion of the citadel under the command of his nephew, and no 
disorder ensued. It would here be injustice not to mention 
that one of the principal causes of the success of [brahim through- 
out the war, was the admirable discipline and orderly conduct of 
his troops. They were everywhere hailed as protectors and friends; 
and the natives willingly furnished them with supplies, which were 
regularly paid for, and facilitated their advance. The Turks, on 
the contrary, treated both friends and enemies equally ill; so that 
their approach was universally regarded as a calamity. 

It is impossible on this occasion to refrain from contrasting the 
result of the reform introduced into the Egyptian, with that effected 
in the Turkish army; but it must be admitted, that the Pasha has 
had far better materials to work upon than the Commander of the 
Faithful. The Turks are accustomed to despise the Arab charac- 
ter; and their language knows no word of reproach to a human 
being more expressive of contempt than the appellation of Arab. 
Whatever may be the sum of the characteristic merits and defects 
of the two races, the Arabs are certainly devoid of the distinguish- 
ing qualities cf the Turks, namely, pride and indolence ; and if for 
no other reason, they are calculated to make so much the better 
soldiers. ‘They are much more docile, and more readily admit of 
training and discipline ; added to which, they possess great courage 
and activity, and are sober, frugal, patient, and indefatigable.* 
In the higher ranks, also, the Egyptian officers have shown greater 
aptitude for acquiring scientific knowledge; and their acquaint- 
ance with military tactics is much greater, and more generally 
diffused, than among the Turkish officers. 

In addition to the assistance which the inhabitants of Syria ren- 
dered in furnishing the necessary supplies to the Egyptian army, 
the Christian population of Mount Lebanon (the Druses) declared 
for Ibrahim. ‘They are a brave, warlike, and powerful race, living 
under a prince, their Emir Bachir, and can occasionally bring from 
20 to 25,000 men into the field. The nature and position of their 
rugged country have enabled them to maintain a virtual inde- 
pendence. ‘This was an important aid ; and at the taking of Da- 
mascus, the Emir Bachir had already joined with 5,000 men. 
The warrior patriarch, as he is described, accompanied the 
army, carried in a litter, and attended by his sons and grandsons. 

The Sultan excused the fall of Damascus in his announcement 
of that event, by stating, that as he did not wish to make one of 


* As the season advanced, their perseverance and endurance is described as above 
all praise, marching sometimes twelve and thirteen hours during the heat of the day, 


and over a rugged country at night, exposed to the unwholesome damps, and often 
suffering from want of provisions, 
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the Holy Cities the seat of war, no attempt had been made to fortify 
it; and that he had supposed, that even the rebel Ibrahim would 
have abstained from shedding Mussulman blood on such a spot. 
But that as he had disregarded all religious considerations, as he 
had before trampled upon every thing which the Faithful respect, 
and had attacked this city, the governor being unprepared, had 
retreated without making any resistance, and left the city to his 
mercy. The Turks were, however, assured that one portion of 
Husseyn’s army had already arrived at Antioch, and that when the 
field-marshal himself should have joined, he would not delay a 
moment to inflict summary vengeance upon the presumptuous 
rebels. ‘The ‘Turkish army was, in fact, approaching Syria. By 
the Sth of May several divisions had arrived at Koniah, in Asia 
Minor, about four hundred miles from the capital, and were fol- 
lowed by Husseyn himself on the 10th. He immediately sent 
forward to Antioch a brigade under Bekir Pasha; and by the Ist 
of June, the whole army had left Koniah; but at least a month 
elapsed before they reached Antioch. Ibrahim, in the meantime, 
having taken all necessary precautions for the security of Damascus, 
left that city with his army, intending to advance against Aleppo 
as the next place of importance. The forces, however, of the dif- 
ferent Asiatic Pashas, which were now united under the chief com- 
mand of Mehemet Pasha,to the number of 30,000, mostly irregu- 
lars, had taken up their station in the neighbourhood of Hammah. 
This is a town of considerable importance, occupying a central 
position, and in the direct line of communication between the 
northern and southern provinces of Syria. ‘They were here await- 
ing the arrival of the Turkish grand army, prepared, should 
Ibrahim attempt to advance on Aleppo, to oppose his passage. 
Ibrahim consequently fixed his head-quarters at Balbeck, in the 
neighbourhood of the friendly Druses. 

The moment was now fast approaching when the strength of 
the two parties was to be measured in the field—when the Egyp- 
tians would no longer have to contend solely with the undisci- 
plined and irregular troops of the provinces—and when the rela- 
tive merits of the two new organizations (the new Turkish and 
the new Egyptian regulars) were to be fairly put to the test. No 
sooner were the Pashas joined by the advanced body of the 
Turkish regular army, than they quitted their encampment at 
Hammah, which is situated in a very mountainous district, and 
descended into the open plains that extend on every side round 
the town of Homs. These plains are famous as the scene of 
many a contest. It was on them, in ancient times, that Zenobia 
contended with Aurelian, and made her last vigorous efforts 
against the domination of the Romans. ‘This place Ibrahim also 
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was approaching, and on the 7th of July the conflict took place 
which decided the fate of Syria. 

The actual amount of the Turkish army was considerably 

greater than that of Ibrahim’s, being above 30,000 men, but the 
number of regular troops was much less than his, consisting of 
not more than four regiments of infantry and two of cavalry, in 
all between 9 and 10, 000 men. The irregulars charged with im- 
petuosity, but could make no impression upon the solid compact 
masses of Ibrahim’s army. His infantry were placed in the 
centre, and the two wings consisted of cavalry. The battle on the 
Turkish side was, in fact, maintained by the regular troops. It 
is stated in the Turkish accounts that they had advanced by forced 
marches, and had to engage the very day of their arrival. At all 
events, it is certain that the men could have had no time to re- 
cover from the fatigues of a long and rapid march. ‘The battle 
lasted the whole day, and twice the Turkish troops seemed to 
gain the advantage, which they were however unable to maintain. 
The Asiatic troops, long before the battle was over, had ceased to 
render much assistance ; but upon the last charge which Ibrahim 
ordered with his guards, a panic, which nowhere spreads faster 
than in a Turkish army, seized upon all, both regulars and irre- 
gulars, and a precipitate flight ensued. Night put an end to the 
pursuit, but the slaughter of the Turks was very great, and their 
overthrow complete. ‘They were, moreover, as if in a hostile 
country, overwhelmed by the natives, who, after their defeat, 
every where rose against them, and completed the work of de- 
struction, wherever it had been left unfinished by the Egyptians. 
Nine Pashas of three tails with their respective forces were de- 
feated on that day, and Ibrahim in his letter to Mehemet Ali says 
he should not fear to engage 2 or 300,000 such men. From two 
to three thousand perished on the field, and a far greater number 
in the subsequent flight. The prisoners were sent to Acre, there 
to be enrolled in the Egyptian army, or passed into their own 
country, as they thought fit. The moral effect of this victory, 
a country where all are fatalists, was even of greater advantage to 
the Egyptians than the dispersion of the army which opposed 
their progress ; for although failure is ever ascribed to personal 
demerit, success is not the less supposed to arise from the help of 
Providence, and consequently to be irresistible. It was fatal to 
the spirit and courage of the remainder of Husseyn’s army that 
such an event awaited its arrival. 

Early on the 8th of July, Ibrahim advanced with his army upon 
Hammah, where the fortified camp of the Turks had been placed, 
but so far from rallying, upon reaching it in their flight, none of 
them appeared to have even entered it; when [brahim arrived 
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there on the 10th, he found every thing as it had been left on the 
morning of their advance upon Homs. ‘The plunder was very 
great; the papers of Mehemet Pasha also fell into his hands, 
containing all the Sultan’s denunciations and anathemas against 
his father and himself. Amongst these papers was one which Ibra- 
him mentions in his bulletin, containing an order for the levy of 
some thousand troops from the Anezee Arabs, a warlike tribe, who, 
instead of aiding, actually lined the roads along which the fugitives 
had to pass, and cut off every Turk who came within their reach; 
a striking proof how little the Porte knew the real state of feeling 
of the natives towards it. All the Turkish cannon that had 
not been taken on the field were left on the road, as impeding 
the celerity of their flight. Between twenty and thirty pieces 
were taken. 

Being now master of all that part of Syria which is included on 
the coast between Tripoli and the southern frontier, [brahim 
made a division of his forces, sending one detachment in the di- 
rection of Antioch, and pushing forward himself with the main 
body towards Aleppo. ‘The main body of the Turkish army had 
now entered Syria, and was encamped in the plains of Antioch. 
Including the Asiatic levies which had joined it on the march, it 
probably did not amount to 35,000 men, of which not quite 
20,000 were regular troops. From his first arrival, Husseyn’s 
troops appear to have suffered severely from the want of provi- 
sions, the inhabitants everywhere refusing to aid them, or rather 
concealing their means of doing so. In addition to their miseries 
from this cause, the cholera was raging in the army and in all the 
country round about. 

The Turkish army was in motion and proceeding southward to 
the support of its advanced detachments, when news reached 
Husseyn of the defeat at Homs. His first report to Constanti- 
nople conveyed the intelligence of that defeat, and of the retreat 
of the fugitives upon Antioch. He himself immediately changed 
his direction, and made a rapid movement upon Aleppo, with the 
view of saving it from the Egyptians. By the time, however, that 
he arrived near that city, so ill had he taken his precautions, that 
the provisions of his army were nearly exhausted, and no relief or 
assistance could be obtained from the inhabitants, who refused 
even to admit him within their walls. Husseyn made no attempt 
to force an entrance, and the Egyptians were now advancing ; in 
consequence, after remaining in the neighbourhood for two days, 
he returned to Antioch without having effected any thing. 

_ In his absence, the Egyptian commander, who had been sent 
in the direction of Antioch, advanced without opposition, and 
proceeded to take possession of the town. He was not suffered 
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however to remain there quietly. Mehemet Pasha, with 20,000 
regulars and irregulars, attacked him ,and the conflict which ensued 
was one of the most desperate and sanguinary which occurred 
during the war, and perhaps the most brilliant on the side of the 
Turks. Ibrahim’s troops were obliged to retire, and the Turks 
began to think that fortune had at last turned in their favour. 
Provisions had now been brought for the army by the Turkish 
transports to the port of Scanderoon; but Husseyn is stated in 
private accounts to have been so fearful of being again exposed 
to a similar destitution, that he commenced building storehouses 
and providing securities for the safety of the provisions, while his 
men were dying of hunger and disease. 

Halil, who now held the post of Capitan Pasha,* had arrived 
in the waters of Rhodes about the 9th of July, and had from thence 
sent those supplies to the army in Syria. But of all the gross 
and palpable blunders committed by the Turks during this war, 
there is none more obvious, nor more deserving of censure, than 
the little use which they made of their fleet. The admiral did 
not even arrive at Rhodes till the eighth month of the war, and 
then, with the exception of convoying a few transports and occa- 
sionally giving chase to a stray Egyptian vessel, the tleet remained 
quiet spectators of the struggle that was going on. 

The Turkish fleet was superior} to the Egyptian in numbers, 
and greatly so in weight of metal; and this might have been con- 
sidered as some counterbalance to the inferior quality of the 
sailors. It is manifest, that coming so late into the field, when 
Ibrahim was already in possession of most of the strong places of 
Syria, and nearly all the country had declared in his favour, the 
object of the Turks should have been to have made a diversion 
on Egypt. Exhausted as that country was by its efforts to main- 
tain the war, and drained of all its troops, a much smaller Turkish 
force than that which was defeated by [brahim in the field, would 
have sufficed to make Mehemet Ali tremble in his divan. It is true, 
that as soonas Halil arrived off Rhodes, the whole of the Egyptian 
fleet put to sea, and it would have been no easy matter for him to 


* An office similar in its functions to that of Lord High Admiral, Halil was origi- 
nally a Georgian slave, in the service of the Seraskier Pacha, and had on several occa- 
sions distinguished himself, as in the destruction of the Janissaries and in the Russian 
war. AtPetersburgh, whither he was sent as ambassador after the peace of Andrianople, 
he left a favourable impression from his intelligence and his agreeable manners. 

+ The Turkish fleet consisted of six sail of the line, two of which were three-deckers 
and four of 74 guns, 8 frigates, 8 brigs, 10 corvettes, 2 cutters, and asteam-boat, The 
Egyptians had 4 ships of the line, three of which were three-deckers, 7 frigates, aud 
19 brigs, corvettes, and brulots. It has been generally remarked, that there is a great 
aptitude in the Arabs to become good sailors, There were also some English and 
French officers on board the Egyptian ships. 
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have beaten them, or to have eluded their vigilance; but when all 
was being lost by land, something should have been risked by sea. 
Mehemet Ali acted with great judgment in giving strict orders to 
his fleet to act solely on the defensive: so long as the Turkish 
naval force was kept in check, and reduced to inactivity, he could 
have no further object. Nothing was to be gained by risking 
his own ships to deprive his enemy of a power which they did 
not know how to use, or choose to exert. 

Ibrahim had now advanced upon Aleppo in an orderly man- 
ner, and principally by night, in consequence of the intense heats 
and the scarcity of water; when within two days march, being in- 
formed that Husseyn had been refused admission into the town, 
he pressed forward himself with a detachment of his army, in the 
hope of arriving while Husseyn was still there, and cutting off 
his retreat. But he was too late. Some pieces of the heavy ar- 
tillery however, left by the enemy in his precipitate retreat, and 
about five hundred prisoners, fell into his hands. The inhabit- 
ants of Aleppo immediately advanced to meet him, hailed him as 
their deliverer, and surrendered the city to him. He made his 
triumphant entry into it on the 15th of July, and was soon 
after joined by his nephew at the head of the remaining portion 
of the army. He appointed civil and military authorities in the 
place, and left a garrison to hold it. He then took all the 
necessary steps for securing the possession of the adjacent coun- 
try, and having given his army time to rest, proceeded towards 
Antioch, with the determination of giving battle to Husseyn, 
wherever he might find him. 

The Turkish field-marshal seems to have been completely be- 
wildered from the first moment of his arrival in Syria. The hos- 
tility of the inhabitants, the discouragement of his army, and the 
scarcity of provisions, seem to have completely paralyzed his 
exertions. He displayed a singular want of prudence in his 
arrangements and of skill in his manceuvres; and, indeed, in no part 
of his conduct do we find any traces of the energy and courage 
which had previously distinguished him. Syria was lost without 
his striking a blow. Upon the approach of Ibrahim his army 
was suffering greatly from the climate, wasted by disease, and 
thinned by constant desertion of large bodies of men. Despair- 
ing, therefore, for the present of regaining what had been lost, he 
took up his position behind the pass of Bylan Boghaz, the ancient 
Pyle Syriz, situated between the port of Scanderoon and the 
town of Antioch: it is the north-western inlet into Syria, and a 
position of great natural strength, and he made every preparation 
to defend it with vigour. He ranged his troops along the heights, 
and posted artillery on all the commanding points: his cavalry 
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were also dispersed in different parts of the defile, and he deter- 
mined there to await the attack of Ibrahim. It was not slow in 
arriving. 

The Egyptian army reached the pass on the 28th of July, and 
on the succeeding morning proceeded to force it. There are two 
roads which lead to it, and the army, having been divided, pro- 
ceeded along both; Ibrahim, with four regiments and the guards, 
advancing along the main road on the right hand, which the 
enemy had most strongly fortified. ‘The resistance on the part of 
the Turks appears to have been most determined, and although 
their fire was ill-directed, and caused but little damage to the 
Egyptian troops, the latter were repulsed in their successive 
charges, and made but little progress during a great portion of 
the day. When, however, by a well-sustained fire of their artil- 
lery, they had succeeded in dismounting some of the Turkish 
guns, and produced confusion in their ranks, Ibrahim sent round 
his guards to endeavour to take the heights on one side, where 
they were accessible, and made a simultaneous charge in front. 
This manceuvre was completely successful. A panic similar to 
that at the battle of Homs again seized the ‘Turks, and communi- 
cated itself to the whole of their army. They fled in the direction 
of Adana in the greatest disorder, leaving their guns, ammunition 
and arms, and were pursued by the Egyptians with dreadful 
slaughter. ‘The loss of the Turks in killed is stated at 13,000 
men: nearly forty pieces of artillery and one mortar were left on 
the ground, They may be said to have lost the whole of their 
artillery, ammunition and baggage. The next day the Egyptian 
cavalry were sent to disperse any re-union that might take place, 
and brought in from four to five thousand prisoners. Others 
deserted and voluntarily joined the Egyptians, and the remaining 
few made their way as they best could to Koniah. 

The grand Turkish army bad thus in fact ceased to exist, and 
that within one short month of its entrance upon the scene of 
action; and its commander, from whom so much had been ex- 
pected, and upon whom so many honours and distinctions had been 
conferred, in the certain anticipation of his success, was a fugitive 
like the rest.* The artillery and ammunition, together with the 
store-houses built with such care at Scanderoon, and filled with 
provisions, had all fallen into the enemy’s hands. Ibrahim, in 


short, was master of the whole of Syria, without an enemy before 
him or behind him. 


* He put his own treasure, and that of the army, on board a Greek vessel, which, 
instead of proceeding to Constantinople, made for Greece ; but by the exertions of the 
Greek government, and, as it is said, of the English resident, the greater part was re- 
covered and sent to its destination. 
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The affair of the pass of the Beylan was certainly that in which 
the Egyptian commander gave the greatest proofs of his supe- 
riority in military skill and tactics, and his troops of determination 
and bravery. ‘The advantages of position, numbers, and artillery 
were all on the side of the ‘Turks. 

On the Ist of August, [brahim received the principal inhabitants 
of Antioch, who surrendered their town to him; and on the 2d, the 
inhabitants of the large district of Orpha, which forms the north- 
eastern portion of Syria, sent a deputation with their submission. 
Judging from all accounts, there was but one feeling of satisfac- 
tion throughout the country at being delivered from the Turkish ir- 
regulars, who had everywhere committed the most frightful ravages. 
It was not, however, solely to the superiority of the Egyptian 
army, and the skill and bravery of its commander, that the Turkish 
army owed its defeat; pestilence and famine claim an equal share 
in its destruction. On the whole, this short and miserable cam- 
paign adds one more instance to the many on record, how easily 
an army may be sacrificed, its strength wasted, and its substance 
destroyed, not only by the military incapacity of its commander, 
and his ignorance of tactics, but by that passive imbecility which 
exposes it to the action of natural causes, which vigilance and 
prudence would have anticipated and prevented. It is by no 
means to be supposed, from the almost uniform success of the 
Egyptians, that there was any backwardness or cowardice shown 
by the Turkish regular soldiers; on the contrary, their conduct on 
many occasions would have done honour to the best European 
troops. In every instance they showed a decided superiority in 
discipline, in order, and in firmness, over the irregulars, or old 
military force, and proved that they could in all instances be 
depended on. They often, however, fought at a great disad- 
vantage, by being brought into action when exhausted by long 
forced marches in the heat of the day, and by want of food; and 
they suffered extremely from the pestilential climate in which 
they had been first placed in the neighbourhood of Antioch. But 
it is one thing to train and discipline troops, and to inspire them 
with the confidence which springs from a consciousness of strength 
in orderly combinations: it is another, and far more important 
matter, to educate officers, and to possess generals of skill and 
genius. In this respect the Turkish army was still, as it had been 
in the Russian war, wholly deficient: it was, in fact, a body 
without a soul. ‘The troops were always exposed to their ene- 
mies at a disadvantage, and for ever sacrificed to the blunders and 
incapacity of their leaders. Ibrahim, on the other hand, was not 
only possessed of far greater military skill than any of the gene- 
rals opposed to him, but was surrounded with able and expe- 
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rienced French officers. The best European officer in the 
Sultan’s army was an Italian,* who had been of great service in 
training his cavalry, and teaching them to ride in the European 
fashion; but his pretensions were of no higher order: and even 
he was dismissed after a short time. Nations, either in their in- 
fancy or their decrepitude, should take care to fill the public situ- 
ations, which require superior minds, with men of talent, of culti- 
vation, and of experience from other countries, wheresoever they 
may be best obtained. ‘This is equally true as applied to a coun- 
try in a state of regeneration, which has been described as caduc 
sur un rapport, enfant sur un autre. The Russians, though a 
far more intelligent race than their rivals, have long pursued this 
system, and found their advantage in it. But the prejudices and 
pride of the Turks, which equally prevent them from seeing their 
own deficiencies, or seeking to supply them, have hindered them 
from following so good an example. 

The intelligence of these disasters produced the utmost con- 
sternation and alarm at Constantinople. The brilliant success 
which had attended the progress of Ibrahim, as well as the ra- 
pidity of his movements, were well calculated to arouse even the 
indolence and apathy of the Turks. Their fears, and the imper- 
fect information which was allowed them, magnified the danger, 
and led them to expect nothing less than that Ibrahim’s army 
would bring to the Bosphorus the next tidings of its progress. 
Discontent, as on all former occasions, showed itself chiefly by 
the frequency of fires; and the Janissary spirit, ever ready to start 
up, was again in action. The Sultan, powerless himself for the 
moment, could only look for foreign assistance. _ His first deter- 
mination was to apply to England, notwithstanding the offers of 
Russia, and though France was equally with us a maritime power 
in the Mediterranean, and equally interested in the preservation 
of Turkey. He relied, no doubt, upon our professions of good 
will, and perhaps upon our good faith, in not taking undue ad- 
vantage of his distress, or expecting recompense for our services. 
‘The application for some assistance by sea was first made to our 
minister at Constantinople, and subsequently, M. Mavrojeni, the 
Turkish chargé-d’affaires at Vienna, was sent to London to for- 
ward the application. Although it appears to have been backed 
by the Russian government, it was attended, as we all know, 
with no success. ‘The reasons assigned for rejecting it are thus 
summed up in a contemporary journal of high authority in such 
cases. ‘* The application came in a form and at a time when 
it was hardly possible for our government to comply with it; for 


* M. Calosso. 
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it was in October, when the late parliament, though not yet de- 
funct, had closed its labours, and could not with any decency 
have been re-assembled, and when there was uo possibility for the 
new parliament to meet till January. That government, there- 
fore, would have been rash and inconsiderate, which, without the 
power of soon acquiring the sanction of parliament, should have 
complied with a request that would instantly have involved the 
country in a very large expense, and incurred the hazard of a 
general war. We had also other important affairs upon our 
hands. Portugal and Belgium, &c..... At the same time we 
must have appeared to the Turks, who cannot possibly compre- 
hend the working of a free government, to have coldly neglected 
their interests.” * 

The Sultan, though anxiously hoping for foreign assistance, 
was himself far from idle. He had still resources, and he was 
determined to employ them to the utmost. His pride forced him 
to continue the struggle, and his throne, as well as his personal 
safety, might be involved in its success or failure. Since the first 
great reverses in Syria, he had consented to receive the proposals 
of Mehemet Ali; but after the destruction of his army, he still 
refused to accede to them. Mehemet Ali had written to Halil, 
the capitan-pasha, proposing that he should come to Alexandria, 
aad there treat with him about the peace. This, as he was com- ” 
mander of the fleet, he was not allowed to do, but the viceroy’s 
proposals were forwarded to Constantinople. ‘To the credit of 
Mehemet Ali, it must be said that he never rose in his demands 
in proportion to his successes, and that those which he made at 
the conclusion of the war did not vary from those which he made 
after the battle of Homs. Having now obtained complete pos- 
session of Syria, so essential to the security of his Egyptian domi- 
nions, the summit of his wishes was attained; and it was his 
obvious interest to bring the war to a speedy conclusion. It had 
been extremely onerous to him, and was likely to become more so as 
the seat of it was removed to a greater distance. He had never 
for a moment contemplated the possession of the Ottoman throne; 
he was too well aware of the prejudices, the superstition, and the 
obstinacy of the Turkish character to suppose that, even if the 
throne were vacant, and the Sultan without an heir, he would be 
allowed to take possession of it. He was also sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the policy of Russia to be certain that any such 
design on his part would meet with her determined opposition, 
On the other hand, as Mehemet offered to hold Syria of the 
Sultan in a similar form to all other Pashlicks, and to pay more 


* Edinburgh Review, No. CXVII. p. 135. 
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than double the tribute for it which former Pashas (and especially 
the displaced Abdoullah) had only nominally paid, it would have 
been in the best and truest interest of the Sultan to accede at 
once to his terms, without listening to the advice of disguised 
enemies, or soliciting the assistance of lukewarm friends. Mah- 
moud, however, either distrusted Mehemet Ali, or overrated his 
own strength. His hopes now rested upon Redschid Pasha, the 
grand vizier, who had since the peace of Adrianople been engaged 
in the western provinces of the empire, first in quelling the insur- 
rection in Albania, and subsequently that in Bosnia, which he did 
most effectually. His conduct in both instances was such as to 
reflect the highest credit upon his courage, his administrative 
qualities, and ‘also (though not unchequered i in this respect) upon 
his humanity, and would have fully justified his new appointment, 
if his reputation as a commander had been upon a par with his 
other qualifications. In this respect, however, he had been 
already tried and found wanting, and that too on a memorable 
occasion. It was he who had been out-manceuvred by Diebitsch, 
and forced into the famous battle of Kouleftcha, the loss of which 
left the road to Constantinople open to the Russians. ‘The fate 
of Turkey was, however, a second time to be entrusted to him, 
The Sultan issued a firman revoking the powers and dignities con 
' ferred on Husseyn, and bestowing them on Redschid. ‘The ex- 
pressions, however, with respect to Husseyn were singularly mild 
for a country where failure is in all cases synonymous with crime. 
It was simply stated, that, through the will of God, a fatality had 
attended all his operations, and that he had been able to succeed 
in none of them. An order was also issued, and read in all the 
mosques, forbidding everybody to talk upon public affairs; and 
this was the only notice, on the part of the government to the 
people, of the disasters which had befallen their armies. 

Redschid Pasha, who was still engaged in the west, was 
directed to repair forthwith to Constantinople, and to bring with 
him his Albanians, and whatever regular troops he had, together 
with the levies he might make in the countries he passed through 
in his way to the capital. ‘This summons was obeyed with ala- 
crity—troops were collected from every quarter—a draft was 
made from the fortresses of the Danube, in which the best troops 
are always placed as a security against Russian aggression—and 
new levies were made in Albania and Bosnia. ‘The result was, 
that within two months of issuing the above order, more than 
40,000 men marched through Adrianople on their way to the 
capital. The expedition shown in collecting an army so consi- 
derable in point of numbers, and consisting for the most part of 
men, who, if not trained in the discipline of regular armies, were 
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at least accustomed to arms, is a proof that the military resources 
of Turkey, even at the present day, are far from contemptible, 

A formal military report was in the mean time made to the 
Sultan by the Seraskier Pasha on the events of the late campaign in 
Syria. The Seraskier Pasha, though inferior in rank to the grand 
vizier, is the generalissimo of the Ottoman forces under the new 
system. He is a remarkable man, if only from this circumstance, 
that he has grown old in the active service and continued favour 
of the Sultan—a privilege of which but few can boast in Turkey. 
The Sultan is indebted to him, amongst others, for the destruction 
of the Janissaries, and he has the entire merit of the new organiza- 
tion of the army. He is a man of a thousand murders—a cha- 
racteristic which hardly amounts to a reproach in a country where 
indifference to human life and suffering is too universal to be con- 
sidered criminal; of an intelligence, however, and activity of mind 
and energy of character rarely to be met with ina Turk, He is 
also the old and inveterate personal enemy of Mehemet Ali, with 
whom he once contended on the spot for the sovereignty of 
Egypt. His military skill and experience are considerable, and 
perhaps he may be said to be the only person who really under- 
stood the value and importance of the recent military changes; at 
all events he was the one who best knew their practical applica- 
tion. After Husseyn’s defeat, he was desirous of being appointed 
to the command of the new army; but the Sultan, in consider- 
ation of his advanced age, declined complying with his request. 
In his report to the Sultan, the Seraskier went seriatim over the 
different events of the campaign, and pointed out clearly and 
judiciously the various faults committed by Husseyn, to whose 
inexperience and ignorance in the command of regular troops, he 
justly ascribed the destruction of the army. His report con- 
cluded by the strongest anticipations of success from the talents 
of the grand vizier and the strength of the army, the numbers of 
which were studiously exaggerated, in order to inspire greater 
confidence. 

Upon the first news of the defeat in Syria, Reuff Pasha, wha 
had been formerly grand vizier, was sent into Asia to assume the 
interim command, and to collect, if possible, at Koniah, the fugitive 
remains of Husseyn’s army. 

In the mean time, Ibrahim, whose great characteristic, so long 
as he has an enemy to contend with, 1s the rapidity of his move- 
ments, appeared disposed not to take advantage of his successes, 
Instead of negociating with the Sultan at the head of his army 
before Constantinople, he and his father were contented to send 
emissaries to the Porte with propositions, which, as was evident, 
it only received in order to gain time, while another army was 
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being collected, and preparations made for fresh resistance ; and 
he himself remained in Syria, apparently inactive. No course, 
however, under the circumstances, could have been more judicious. 
His object, from first to last, was Syria: having become master of 
that by a rapid series of victories, he was yet far from having se- 
cured it; if his army were too suddenly withdrawn, he had reason 
to fear that the inhabitants might rise against his authority, and en- 
tail upon him the work of conquest anew, placing him at the same 
time, if he advanced northwards, between two enemies, in a coun- 
try where his language was not spoken, and where, it was probable 
that the dispositions of the inhabitants would, upon the least re- 
verse, be unfriendly, He allowed not, therefore, the excitement 
of conquest, nor the ardour of his soldiers, to lead him beyond 
the limits of prudence; nor the apprehension of a fresh Turkish 
force under a new general, to precipitate his movements in the 
hope of forestalling its attacks. 

‘ [brahim, therefore, proceeded to assure his dominion over Syria, 
to receive submission from the different parts which still held out, 
and to strengthen his army by incorporating the Syrians and Turk- 
ish deserters in its ranks, by which means he was enabled to gar- 
rison the towns by a portion of his own troops, on whom he could 
more fully depend. He proceeded to the north-eastern part, and 
took possession of the district of Orpha, and the towns of Biré 
and Aintab. He still met with annoyance—for it could hardly 
be said to amount to resistance—from his old enemy, Mehemet, 
Pasha of Aleppo, who commanded the irregulars at Homs, and 
still held some of the strong places in the north. But above all, he 
endeavoured, by pacific measures, to restore order, tranquillity, 
and confidence. In the settlement of dispute he displayed the 
strictest impartiality and justice, and by this course he acquired— 
what all his victories could not have gained for him—the love and 
gratitude of the people. The effect, indeed, of such a course, in 
a country where oppression has had no limit but in the will of 
the powerful, is instantaneous. We, with whom justice is a right, 
hardly, perhaps, know its value; with that, as with all other goods, 
there must have been privation to render enjoyment perfect. 

Having devoted two months to this work, and sufficiently re- 
cruited his army, both with Syrian levies and reinforcements 
from Egypt, he left one nephew, Ibrahim, in command at Aleppo, 
and another, Abbas Pasha, at Beylan, and passed into the pro- 
vince of Adana, which forms the angle with Syria at its north- 
western extremity. He had been in possession of this since the 
defeat of Husseyn, at Bylan Boghaz, the pass which gave him 
admission into it. Here he remained until the beginning of 
October, establishing (as he had done in Syria) order in the pro- 
vince, and securing possession of the towns; preparing also his 
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attack upon the mountain passes of Caramania, and his subse- 
quent descent into Asia Minor. These passes are of great na- 
tural strength, and, if well defended, capable of becoming a 
formidable barrier to an invading army, however numerous. In 
the present instance, however, they offered but little resistance 
to the progress of Ibrahim. The Asiatic irregulars defended them, 
with some regulars that had been got together after the dispersion 
of Husseyn’s army. Ibrahim carried the heights almost by a 
coup-de-main, and defeated a large body of Turks who had taken 
up their position near Ereklé, the first town in the northern ex- 
tremity of the mountains. His army then passed down into the 
extensive plains of Asia Minor. Its numbers have been variously 
stated, but it appears, that at that time, they could not have been 
more than 20,000 men, with 25 pieces of artillery, subsequently in- 
creased to nearly double, both in men and artillery. ‘The army 
advanced in two divisions, the main body with Ibrahim taking the 
direct road to Koniah, the other going to the east, in the direction 
of Kesarieh: both to meet the attack that was expected in that 
quarter from the Pasha of Trebizond, who had collected an army 
in Turkish Armenia, and to assist and strengthen the disaffected, 
who everywhere, and in great numbers, rose upon their approach. 
Ibrahim arrived at Koniah on the first of November. It is a 
place of some importance, situated half-way between the frontiers 
of Syria and Constantinople, and formerly of great note in Turk- 
ish history. ‘The remnants of the Turkish army, which did not 
amount to more than 3,000 men under Reuff Pasha, evacuated 
the town upon his approach. The grand vizier, in the meantime, 
arrived at Constantinople, from Bosnia, on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, and immediately busied himself with great activity in pro- 
viding necessaries for his army, and forwarding them into Asia. 
He brought with him his own Albanians, who appear to have 
made a great impression in the capital from their warlike appear- 
ance, their high state of discipline, and their devotion to the 
cause of the Sultan. The Bosniac chieftains also, lately in revolt, 
appeared to do homage, and brought their contingents of soldiers 
and money to his aid. One hundred pieces of artillery were sent 
with the army, and there was a series of reviews and ceremonies 
as on the former occasion. Confidence was much restored in the 
capital. Ever in extremes, as ignorant and ill-educated men will 
always be, the Turks had inferred from the apparent inactivity of 
Ibrahim, that he was either unable to follow up his success, or 
that his presumption had reached its limit; that he dreaded, per- 
haps, the hostile disposition of the inhabitants of the countries 
through which he would have to pass, and that the defiles of the 
Taurus were impregnable. At all events, they anticipated that no 
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fresh attack would be made till the spring, before which time 
negociations might end the contest. Relieved from the appre- 
hension of immediate danger, they relapsed into their wonted in- 
difference. ‘The government, though not wholly participating in 
this change of feeling, was to a certain degree influenced by it. 
The grand vizier was still at Constantinople when the Egyptians 
arrived at Koniah, nor did he quit it till the 14th of November, 
thirteen days afterwards. By that time the news of [brahim’s ad- 
vance had arrived, and again excited some alarm among the 
people. Murmurs were heard in the divan, and from the ortho- 
dox, that the Sultan, by his sacrilegious reforms, had brought 
down the wrath of heaven upon the nation; notwithstanding this, 
great confidence was placed in the army which had now been col- 
lected under the auspices of the grand vizier. Namik Pasha was, 
at the same time, despatched to the different courts of Europe to 
solicit their interference in the settlement of the dispute between 
the Sultan and his viceroy, and protection for the former in the 
event of its unfavourable termination. Without penetrating now 
into the tedious mysteries of diplomacy, the result showed that his 
application was without success. In the month of November, 
indeed, England and France appointed ambassadors to the Porte ; 
and we shall see in the sequel, that but little advantage resulted 
to the Sultan from their appointment. 

Although [brahim was well informed of the movements of the 
Turkish army, and learned upon his arrival at Koniah that the 
grand vizier was still at Constantinople, he was satisfied that the 
Turkish preparations were sufficiently advanced to render it im- 
possible for him to reach Constantinople without a conflict. Con- 
vinced that the impatience of the Sultan to punish his audacity 
would admit of no delay in making an attack upon him, he 
judged it more prudent to await its arrival in the strong position 
which he had taken at Koniah, than to push forward. This plan 
had the double advantage of allowing his own troops time to re- 
cruit from their fatigues, and of exposing the enemy to all the 
inclemencies of the season, and to the fatigues of a march, which 
from their neglect of proper precautions, and theinefticiency: of their 
commissariat, could not but be attended with extraordinar y diffi- 
culties. The result fully justified his expectations. The Turks 
exhibited more than their usual improvidence and unskilfulness, 
and the winter set in with unusual severity: continued falls of 
snow rendered the roads impassable for heavy conveyances, for 
artillery, baggage, and provisions; of the latter there was an 
entire dearth in the country. The grand vizier, however, having 
positive orders to allow no impediments to stop his progress, his 
troops were hurried on by forced marches till they arrived at Ak- 
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Shehr, three-fourths of the way to Koniah, and the second place 
of re-union for the army. Here he was obliged to wait several 
days for the arrival of his artillery, and for provisions ; from the 
want of which his army was already suffering. It was the mid- 
dle of December before he advanced with the main body of his 
army; but from the improvidence of his arrangements, his igno- 
rance of the nature of the country through which he had to pass, 
the difficulties to be encountered, and the amount of delay which 
they would occasion him, he was led into a ruinous series of mis- 
takes and false calculations. Having ascertained that an ad- 
vanced body of Ibrahim’s army had taken post at the village of 
Zilléh, an hour and a half’s distance from Koniah, he directed a 
division of his troops, amounting to 5,000 men, to march against 
it, under the command of his selictar; and having calculated the 
time at which he could arrive with the rest of his army by a dif- 
ferent route at Koniah, he ordered the attack to be made on the 
same day simultaneously with his own; and should the place be 
carried, the selictar was then to advance to his assistance, and take 
part in the general engagement. On the appointed day, accord- 
ingly, the attack was made by the selictar on the advanced guard 
of the Egyptians, and the Turkish force, being superior in num- 
bers, would have been successful, but that intelligence was in- 
stantly conveyed to Ibrahim of the enemy’s approach ; the latter 
having no apprehension of an attack from the grand vizier, in- 
stantly sent two divisions of infantry and cavalry to the spot, and 
decided the affair (which did not last altogether more than three 
hours) in favour of the Egyptians. The Turkish division was 
completely routed, and a number of prisoners were taken, with 
whom the Egyptians returned into the town. The grand vizier, 
in the meantime, having had to struggle against innumerable 
obstacles and difficulties, which completely exhausted his soldiers, 
was unable to reach Koniah on the appointed day. The roads 
were everywhere blocked up, and in many parts utterly impracti- 
cable for artillery. ‘These had to be cleared; and his troops for 
several nights were bivouacked in the snow. Redschid, however, 
was firm: his orders were peremptory; and he himself felt the 
necessity of attempting some bold stroke to justify the high ex- 
pectations that had been formed of him and the army under 
his command. Under all these disadvantages, with his troops 
worn out by their sufferings, which are described to have been 
dreadful, and dispirited by the obstacles they had already en- 
countered, he arrived in the neighbourhood of Koniah on the 
night of the 20th of December. The next morning he made 
such a disposition of his force as upon a hasty observation, 
and with no previous knowledge of the ground, he deemed ad- 
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visable, In this disposition there were many errors, and amongst 
others this capital one (according to the Turkish report of the 
battle), that in the hope of ultimately surrounding the Egyptians, 
in the event of their breaking through his centre, “he had directed 
his line to extend itself on both sides, but on the left the ground 
would not admit of this extension. His left wing, consequently, 
was crowded into a dense mass, and exposed to a well-directed fire 
from the Egyptian artillery, The Egyptians took up their position 
on the outside of the town ; and their arrangement is described as 
admirable. At daylight they advanced upon the enemy. ‘The 
battle began by a discharge from the whole of the Turkish artil- 
lery, which was much more numerous than the Egyptian, and 
kept up a continued fire during two hours; but the guns had 
been placed too far back between the divisions of the army, and 
did but little execution. The grand vizier, who had so little to 
expect from the favourable position of his soldiers, or from their 
discipline as regular troops, seemed to have placed all his confi- 
dence in the impetuous onset of his irregulars, a general charge 
by whom succeeded to the ineffective fire of his artillery. But the 
Egyptian regiments, which were formed in squares upon two 
lines, nowhere gave way. On their right wing, indeed, some im- 
— was made by a charge of the Turkish infantry ; but 

brahim, having quickly sent reinforcements to its aid, directed a 
charge of cavalry on the left flank of the Turks, which was com- 
pletely successful. The conduct of the Egyptian cavalry is spoken 
of on this occasion in the highest terms. The Turkish right 
having in the meantime failed in repeated charges, and being 
closely pressed by the Egyptians, began to retreat in disorder, 
which, indeed, soon became prevalent throughout the whole of 
their line. The grand vizier, at the head of a division which he 
had succeeded in rallying, now charged impetuously against the 
third and fourth regiments of the Egyptian guards; but they stood 
the shock, and no impression could be made upon them, Fresh 
disorder ensued among the Turks, and it was manifest that the 
day was irretrievably lost. But the grand vizier had staked all 
upon this battle; he had secured no place on which to retreat; 
and there was no corps de reserve nearer than Ak Shehr, which of 
course could not arrive in time to be of any service to him. In 
vain did he try to rally his troops; the panic had already spread 
too far. Putting himself, therefore, at the head of his fine Alba- 
nians—men of determined courage and tried fidelity, who had, in 
fact, sustained the brunt of the engagement, he made a last de- 
= charge, in the hope of forcing a passage into the town of 

oniah, and taking possession of it. His followers, however, did 
not amount to more than 2,000 men, anumber much too small to 
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effect his object ; but they were men without the fear of danger 
or of death, who knew not what it was to retreat; and they were 
cut off or taken prisoners toa man. The grand vizier himself 
succeeded in reaching the town; but he was unsupported and 
alone. He had forced his way, with the courage of despair, 
through the centre of the enemy’s troops; but being separated 
from his followers, and surrounded on all sides by the Arabs, he 
was at last made prisoner. He proclaimed his name, and was 
instantly conducted to the presence of Ibrahim. The rout of 
the army had, in the meantime, continued, and night alone put a 
stop to the work of destruction. ‘Three thousand | prisoners were 
taken, and forty pieces of cannon. The slaughter was dreadful 
during the day ; and immense numbers perished in the snow and 
from the severity of the weather during the night: no provision 
having been made for their retreat, and no place in which they 
could take refuge. ‘The numbers engaged on this day are very 
differently stated by the respective parties. It appears, however, 
most probable, that the Turkish force amounted to about 40,000 
men, with 60 pieces of cannon, and the Egyptian to more than 
30,000 and 40 pieces of cannon. In every thing else but num- 
bers, in order, in discipline, in the nature of its position, the Turk- 
ish army was decidedly inferior to its opponent, and a portion of 
it was little better than an armed rabble. From the first moment, 
perhaps, the issue may be said not to have been doubtful ; but a 
portion of the Turkish force maintained the contest throughout 
the day with the most determined bravery. Victory, therefore, 
was not so easily won as to be deprived of its glory. Ibrahim 
and his army added fresh laurels to those they had gained in 
Syria; and in this one day ended the war and laid prostrate the 
Turkish power, which had now exhausted all its resources. This, 
its last army, never rallied: some of the fugitives rejoined the 
corps de reserve at Ak Shehr and Eski Schehr; and these, with 
the few troops that had been sent from Constantinople, might, 
perhaps, have amounted to 10,000 men; but they were wholly 
insufficient to think of offering a moment’s resistance to the vic- 
torious Egyptians. ‘They had, moreover, no leader; and bad as 
their two former commanders had been, there was no one of equal 
pretensions to supply their place. If the idea of further resist- 
ance, therefore, ever crossed the Sultan’s mind, as is implied i in 
the Seraskier’s report, it was but for a moment, and during the first 
burst of indignation. A sense of the hard necessity to which he 
was reduced, “must quickly have forced itself upon him, In this 
extremity of his distress, without an army, without resources, an 
enemy within a few days’ easy march of his capital, with disaffec- 
P2 
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tion and treason spreading around him, we need not be surprised 
that he should be ready to accept any offer of assistance, come 
from whatever quarter it might. 

At a former crisis, Mahmoud had sought in vain the aid of 
those whom he considered his friends ; on the present occasion, 
he was compelled to ask it from those he had always known to be 
his enemies—he was compelled to throw himself into the arms of 
Russia, now for the first time extended to him in friendship. 
The fears and jealousies, however, of the ministers of the other 
European powers, were roused by this determination of the Sul- 
tan; nor was he suffered quietly to put it into execution. He 
had to pass through a previous stage of diplomatic interference. 
The advice of each of the foreign ministers at his court, given ac- 
cording to the fancied interests of his country, or to his own views 
of the proper policy of the Porte, added perplexity to fear in the 
Sultan’s mind; and in the end, they nearly deprived him of any 
assistance by their difference of opinion as to the mode in which 
it should be given. It is to the present day a matter of dispute 
whether Russia out-manceuvred France, or France Russia. We 
have no hesitation in deciding for the former. We will state the 
principal occurrences. Early in December, when the grand vizier 
was marching upon Koniah to attack Ibrahim, and the unsuccess- 
ful result of the Sultan’s application to the court of St. James's 
was known, General Mouravieff arrived at Constantinople witha 
letter from the emperor of Russia, offering to his friend and bro- 
ther, Sultan Mahmoud, to place any amount of force, by sea and 
land, at his disposal. The general had also orders to proceed 
to Alexandria, and threaten Mehemet Ali with Russian displea- 
sure, if he did not instantly suspend hostilities and accede to the 
Sultan’s terms. The Porte, however, was itself at that very 
time treating with Mehemet Ali, though not in good faith, as 
it relied upon the success of the grand vizier’s army, or at all 
events never anticipated the almost instant destruction of that 
army. It had also just obtained from Mehemet Ali a distinct 
statement of his demands, which were as before, the governments 
of Syria and Adana ; and a promise, that if the Porte would send 
a minister to treat on this basis, hostilities should instantly cease. 
The Turkish ministers on their part were endeavouring to obtain 
some mitigation of these terms. ‘The proposal brought by Ge- 
neral Mouravieff was, therefore, at first declined, and impedi- 
ments thrown in the way of his journey to Alexandria. The 
Sultan’s distress had not yet reached that height at which Russian 
protection was indispensable : he still paid some respect to the 
remonstrances of his ministers, and the feelings—we will not call 
them prejudices—of his people. In this state of affairs, the battle 
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of Koniah came upon him like a thunder-bolt. In the first mo- 
ment of alarm he accepted the offer of Russian ships, fixing the 
number at twelve, and requested General Mouravieff to proceed 
immediately to Alexandria. ‘The indignation, however, which 
this step excited amongst all classes of his subjects, was too for- 
midable for the Sultan to contend with, while any other resource 
remained untried. He, in consequence, revoked his application 
for Russian aid, and endeavoured to stop General Mouravieff’s 
departure. But that officer pleaded his orders from St. Peters- 
burgh, and proceeded on his journey. 

The Porte now determined to treat directly with Mehemet 
Ali. On the 2d of January, 1833, a great council was held, at 
which all the highest authorities in church and state were present. 
The question of peace or war was propounded: there could be but 
one answer. It was unanimously resolved, that the fetwa (or sen- 
tence) of excommunication against Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim 
should be revoked—that they should be again admitted within 
the pale of Mohammedan society—and that the Pashalick of 
Syria should be conferred upon Mehemet Ali, under the sole con- 
dition of his acknowledging the sovereignty of the Porte. Infor- 
mation was sent to [brahim of the resolution of the Divan; and 
Halil, the late Capitan Pasha, was the bearer of it to Mehemet 
Ali, with instructions to negociate the peace. General Moura- 
vieff had already left Constantinople, and Austria again, as she 
had throughout the whole affair, followed in the wake of Russia. 
An assurance was sent to Mehemet Ali of her entire concurrence 
in all that General Mouravieff should urge, and further, in all that 
he should threaten.* 

There needed, however, no representation—General Mouravieff 
was said to have been far from using threats—to induce Mehemet 
Ali to receive Halil Pasha with the greatest distinction, instantly 
to acknowledge himself a true subject of the Porte, and to send 
a positive order to [brahim to suspend hostilities, and to advance 
no further on the capital. His conduct clearly proves, what we 
have before asserted, that he never contemplated the assumption 
of independence, still less the usurpation of the Ottoman throne. 

During the time that elapsed before an answer could be 
received from Alexandria, disturbances were apprehended in the 
capital: fires were of almost daily occurrence, and other signs of 
discontent had shown themselves. Ibrahim also, who felt the 


= Upon the conclusion of this business, the Austrian minister at Constantinople re- 
ceived the grand cross of the order of St. Anne from the Emperor of Russia, who 


states that he confers it on him, as “un témoignage de sa haute satisfaction pour so 
loyale co-operation.” 
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importance of concluding the peace while the impression of his 
victory was yet recent, artfully suffered reports to be spread that 
he was advancing, and that he meant to take up his winter-quar- 
ters at Broussa, within a short distance of the capital. The dis- 
affected in Asia, encouraged by the hope of his support, were 
everywhere in insurrection. The French chargé d’affaires (who 
had been active in his endeavours to effect the peace by nego- 
ciation) wrote in the strongest terms to remonstrate with Ibrahim 
upon his conduct. Ibrahim, in reply, disclaimed all knowledge of 
the proclamations which had been issued, declared that his inten- 
tions were no longer hostile, and that he should wait the pleasure of 
the Porte to accede to his terms. In fact he was still at Koniah 
at the end of January, though about to put his army in motion, 
The Sultan’s fears, however, a second time got the better of 
him: in an evil hour for himself and his empire he turned a deaf 
ear to the remonstrances of his divan. Alarmed for his personal 
safety, distrusting the professions of Ibrahim, and eagerly catching 
at the hopes, insidiously fostered and treacherously disappointed, 
that his concessions to Mehemet Ali would be reduced within 
the narrowest limits, he persisted in requiring the armed support 
of Russia; and on the 2nd of February a fresh demand was 
made, both for troops and ships. On the 6th, however, intelli- 
gence was brought from Alexandria, by General Mouravieff, of 
the pacific disposition of Mehemet Ali, and of the favourable 
reception given to Halil Pasha. It was also certain that [brahim 
had stopped at Kiutayah, to which place he had advanced, as he 
positively declared, solely for the greater convenience which it 
afforded in the supply of provisions and of wood for his army. 
The French chargé d’affaires, seconded by the English secretary 
of embassy (the new ambassadors of both powers not having yet 
arrived), strongly pressed upon the Sultan the propriety of again 
renouncing Russian assistance. The Reis Effendi was conse- 
quently permitted by the Sultan to sound the Russian minister 
upon the possibility of countermanding the armament. A note 
was addressed to M. Bouténieff, dated the 17th of February, 
stating that the presence of Russian troops was not now necessary 
in the capital, but at the same time requesting that they should 
be directed to some neighbouring port, where they might be 
within call and ready on ‘the shortest notice. To this the Rus- 
sian minister assented, if it were yet possible to prevent their 
arrival, as they had already sailed from the Russian port; but it 
was settled that in that event they were to put into the Gulf of 
Bourgas, in the Black Sea. On the same day on which these 
notes passed, Admiral Roussin, the new French ambassador, 
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arrived.* He insisted upon an immediate audience with the 
Reis Effendi, which was granted him on the 19th, when he urged 
most strongly upon that minister the impropriety and impolicy of 
the step which the Turkish government had taken. The Reis 
Effendi was much impressed with these representations; and pre- 
suming that the ambassador had arrived with full powers from 
his government, and with the latest knowledge of its intentions 
towards ‘Turkey, he promised on his part that the best endeavours 
of the Porte should be used to prevent the arrival of the troops, 
It was, however, too late. On the 20th, the very day after, the 
Russian squadron sailed into the Bosphorus. 

The importance of the moment was strongly felt by all the 
diplomatists of Pera. The conduct of the French ambassador, 
who appears to have been the only man who endeavoured, even 
at the last moment, to avert the evil, was equally prompt and 
decisive. He instantly declared to the Porte that he should 
decline to disembark his effects or take up his residence at Pera, 
unless the Russian force was immediately dismissed. The Sultan 
hesitated ; but on his demand, M. Roussin went so far as to gua- 
rantee the conclusion of a treaty with Mehemet Ali, upon the 
basis of the terms which Halil had been instructed to propose at 
Alexandria. He signed a convention to that effect; in conse- 
quence of which the Porte immediately engaged to renounce, 
from that moment, “all foreign assistance, of whatever kind, 
which circumstances had compelled it to require.” The Reis 
Effendi, in consequence of this convention, addressed a note to 
the Russian minister on the 23d of February, stating that the 
affair had been negotiated with the French ambassador, and ter- 
minated to the satisfaction of the Sublime Porte; and that, as 
the presence of the Russian fleet was, in consequence of this, no 
longer necessary, the Porte had engaged that it should sail with 
the first fair wind. Up to this point, Admiral Roussin’s success 
appeared to have been complete. The Russians, without the 
least intention of violating the letter of their engagements, had no 
such apprehension. The Sultan had readily entered into the 
French ambassador’s proposal, because he was himself happy to 
be released from the presence of the Russian force, and because 
he hoped to obtain peace upon the terms he had already offered : 
these excluded the cession of Adana. This, the Russians well 
knew, Ibrahim would not give up unless compelled by force, 
which the French government were not prepared to employ. It 


.* Lord Ponsonby, the British ambassador, was appointed about the same time 
with Admiral Roussin (November 9), and arrived at his post in the month of May 
following, three months after the transactions we are now detailing. 
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is added also, and it is an important fact towards obtaining a 
right estimate of the conduct of Russia, that Ibrahim was 
informed, that however much Russia might interfere to protect 
the Sultan’s person and the capital, the conditions of the peace 
should be left to him to settle. Authority, moreover, had been 
given to Halil by the Turkish government to yield the govern- 
ment of Adana in the event of its being insisted on; and this he 
had actually done at the moment Admiral Roussin was pledging 
his country to effect the peace without it. ‘Two French aides-de- 
camp were despatched by the ambassador; one to Ibrahim, and 
the other to Mehemet Ali, informing them of what had taken 
place; but as they had already settled the terms of peace with 
the Turkish plenipotentiary, they refused to accept of any others. 
France had not the means at band to compel them; in fact it 
would have been bad policy in her tohave attempted it; and even 
if force had been resorted to, it would have arrived too late to 
prevent a catastrophe at Constantinople. 

The famous convention of Admiral Roussin, therefore, which 
produced so lively a sensation in Europe, and was declared to be 
one of the greatest achievements ever effected by diplomacy, (but 
which is now as much ridiculed as it was at first applauded,) fell 
to the ground; the French government, without disavowing the 
act of its minister, backed out of the affair, by saying that Turkey 
had failed in her part of the engagemeut by not dismissing the 
Russian forces. It should be mentioned however in favour of 
the success, however partial, of this intervention, that immediately 
upon the receipt of the Reis Effendi’s communication, the Russian 
fleet was actually put under sailing orders; but a long preva- 
lence of contrary winds (which in the straits of the Bosphorus, 
with its rapid current, cannot be contended with) prevented its 
departure. Subsequently, indeed, the serious disturbances at 
Smyrna made the Sultan little anxious to hasten its departure ; 
especially after it became doubtful whether Admiral Roussin’s 
convention would be acknowledged and acted upon by his 
government. ‘The whole ended therefore in the Russian troops 
being disembarked on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and in 
a fresh supply being sent from the shores of the Black Sea, con- 
stituting a total force of nearly 20,000 men. ‘The emperor also 
now announced that he would no longer be trifled with, that his 
troops should not leave Turkey until Ibrahim had evacuated it, 
and with his army was again behind the Taurus. 

It is quite manifest that the moral support of any one of the 
great European powers (if granted in time) would have been quite 
sufficient, without the intervention of force, to have upheld Turkey 
and effected peace between her and her vassal. Still more easily 
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of course would the joint interference of more than one of these 
powers have attained that object, on the expediency of which all 
of them professed to be agreed. It is equally manifest, that if the 
Sultan had been well advised in himself, or allowed himself to be 
moved by the strong representations of the foreign ministers, and 
made timely concessions, he might, at any moment, have put an end 
to the contest without any foreign interference whatever; for, after 
having had two armies annihilated and his resources exhausted, 
and subsequently after wasting four months in fruitless negocia- 
tion, he was at last obliged to grant the same terms to the fullest 
letter which had been demanded of him at an early period of the 
war, and repeated in the hour of victory. 

The little province of Adana, so long the cause of delay in 
bringing the arrangements to a conclusion, was certainly an object, 
the importance of which to both parties we do not wish to deny. 
Although the Sultan’s authority in the districts south of the 
Taurus | had long been little more than nominal, it was still most 
desirable for the strength and security of his empire that no part 
of them should be in the possession of Egypt. But when the 
Russian government, unlike the French ambassador and more 
prudent (and unwilling to weaken Egypt, whose growing* great- 
ness she had never discouraged), had refused to dictate to either 
party the conditions of peace, or to interfere in what she was 
pleased to call the arrangement of family disputes, it was the 
height of impolicy, it was madness, in the Sultan to persevere in 
his refusal. 

The avowed motive of Ibrahim (and probably a true one) in 
demanding and insisting so pertinaciously on the government of 
Adana was the advantage to Egypt of having some place within its 
dominions, on which it could depend for a supply of timber for 
all purposes, and especially for ship-building. ‘That country has 
long been in the habit of importing timber from this and the con- 
tiguous provinces, but their wretched condition and unsettledt+ 


* It is well known that it was part of the Empress Catherine’s great schemes against 
Turkey to erect Egypt into an independent sovereignty. Vide Eton’s Account of 
Turkey. The author's known devotion to Russia renders his evidence perfectly trust- 
worthy, where he is admitting against its government intentions of robbery and spolia- 
ton. 

+ Captain Beaufort, in his work on Caramaina, thus describes these districts. 

“* Sheltered from the effectual controul of the Porte by the great barrier of Mount 
Taurus, the independent and turbulent Pashas, amongst whom they are parcelled, are 
engaged in coutinual petty hostilities with each other, so that their respective frontiers 
change with the issue of every skirmish. Thus groaning under the worst kind of despotism, 
this unfortunate country has been a continued scene of anarchy, rapine, and conten- 
tion; her former cities deserted, her fertile vallies untilled, and her rivers and harbours 
idle. Perhaps nothing can present a more striking picture of the pervading sloth and 
misery, than the hardly credible fact, that on this extensive line of cvast, which 
stretches along a sea abounding with fish, the inhabitants do not possess a single boat,” 
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governments under the Turkish rule, have always rendered any 
‘intercourse with them very precarious. Perhaps, also, [brahim 
might contemplate the extension of his dominion along the shore, 
situated exactly opposite to Egypt, abounding in natural advan- 
tages, inharbours and conveniences for commerce. 


“ Its numerous creeks,” says Captain Beaufort, “ and easy access will 
always render it a favourite resort of the small and timid coasters of the 
Levant; while its great extent, its bold shores, and the facility of de- 
fence may hereafter point it out as an eligible place for the rendezvous 
of a fleet.” 

Another, and perhaps the strongest reason of all, was that this 
province gives its possessor the keys not only of Syria but of Asia 
Minor. ‘There can be no doubt, therefore, that the possession of 
Adana is a most important addition to the resources of Egypt, 
and to her security against all aggression from Turkey, should 
that power be ever again in a state to resume the contest. In the 
event, also, of an insurrection in Syria, which has been always so 
confidently predicted, the Turks are now precluded from render- 
ing any assistance to the insurgents, the country being inaccessi- 
ble to their army. We rejoice, therefore, in the interest of Egypt, 
that the cession was demanded and exacted; and we rejoice at it 
in the interests of humanity; for we are convinced that, under the 
strong yet just government of Ibrahim, order and tranquillity will 
be restored ; an essential condition to the moral and physical im- 
provement of these long desolated countries. 

The Sultan at length yielded to the necessity, daily becom- 
ing more urgent, of concluding the peace. The mere presence 
of Ibrahim’s army had nearly disorganized the whole of Asia Mi- 
nor. On the 26th of April, the annual list of Turkish Pashas 
was published at Constantinople; at the head of it appeared the 
name of Ibrahim as Pasha of Abyssinia and Djidda, and Go- 
vernor of the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina; and to that of 
Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt and Candia, was added the Pa- 
shalick of Syria. But it was early in May before Ibrahim was 
informed that the Sultan had finally acceded to his request, and 
granted him the government of Adana. The intelligence was ac- 
companied by a demand on the part of the Turkish government 
for the immediate withdrawal of his troops. Ibrahim signified 
his readiness to comply with this demand, and returned a letter of 
acknowledgment and compliment, with a fulsome panegyric on 
the Sultan, too exaggerated, we should have thought, for even 
Oriental hyperbole.* 


* Moniteur Ottoman, 21st July. 
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On the 6th of May a general amnesty was published to all the 
inhabitants of Anatolia, and a strict injunction addressed to the 
authorities, civil and military, throughout the country, to follow 
the Sultan’s example, and bury all past transactions in oblivion. 
In the course of the same month the whole of Ibrahim’s army 
had left Kiutayah, and begun its retrogade march. ‘Turkish 
commissioners ‘accompanied | it, and reported from time to time 
the different stages of its progress. A Russian officer was also 
sent personally to ascertain the fact of its having passed the 
frontier, in order that the Russian forces might then, according to 
promise, return to their own country. 

Thus terminated for Turkey, as far as her enemies were con- 
cerned, this disastrous war. She had yet to learn what could be 
effected by her friends. 

While the Egyptian troops were retiring from the country, the 
Sultan and the Russians were engaged in a course of mutual 
dalliance, as offensive to the Europeans who witnessed it, as it was 
revolting to the pride of his own subjects. He reviewed their 
troops, had medals struck in honour of the occasion, decorated 
their officers, gave diamond snuff-boxes to their diplomatic agents ; 
Turkish soldiers were mingled together in harmony with the 
Russians, and ordered to embrace them as their brothers and best 
friends. Russia on her part was not merely passive; tender 
speeches and professions of most disinterested attachment were 
reciprocated ad nauseam ; and all the Turkish ministers received 
substantial proofs of her consideration and good will. The way 
being thus prepared, Count Orloff was sent, with his soldierlike 
bearing and his frank and open manners, to finish the conquest 
of the Sultan’s heart, and to lead him gently into the trap 
which had been prepared for him. 

True it is, however, that on the very day after the return of the 
Russian officer who had seen the passage of [brahim’s army 
across the Taurus, the Russian commander requested permission 
of the Turkish government for his troops to return to their own 
country, which being granted, they actually embarked and sailed. 
Nobody on the spot ‘thought it probable that they would go ; 
nobody, indeed, would believe that they had gone until the last 
vessel had rounded the Symplegades; then all at once burst forth 
a general chorus in praise of Russian honour! ‘The sincerity of 
the emperor’s professions and the loyalty of his conduct where 
everywhere vaunted. Had Russia, indeed, acting in the spirit of 
her engagement, withdrawn her troops without obtaining any re- 
compense ; had she not taken advantage of the weakness of her 
ally to further her own selfish ends; then, though she would have 
acted only with common honour and honesty, yet looking at the 
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general course of her policy, we should have acknowledged with 
praise that in this instance she had pursued a straightforward 
course. But this—true to herself—she has not left it in our power 
todo. ‘The Europeans at Constantinople had not recovered from 
their surprise at seeing Russia, with openness and readiness, ful- 
filling her engagements, when a report arose—hardly credited at 
first, as originating with the dishonest dragomans—that the long 
interviews between Count Orloff and the ‘Reis Effendi, and sub- 
sequently with the Sultan, had not been without result. A treaty 
was talked of, of what kind does the reader think ?—a treaty of 
mutual protection between Russia and Turkey. ‘The report was 
confirmed, and as no secret in that land of corruption may not 
be discovered,—a copy of it, though not for some time officially 
given, was soon obtained by the ‘alarmed ambassadors of other 
countries, who, innocent themselves, “ thinking no ill where no 
ill seemed,” had been rejoicing over the termination of their em- 
barrassments, the moment they saw the Russian squadron sailing 
up the Bosphorus. 

The basis of this treaty (of July 8th) is declared to be that of 
reciprocal defence ; its object being the protection of the two 
contracting parties against all attacks, whether foreign or domes- 
tic; 3 and each engages to give to the other such effective aid and 
assistance as will ensure that object; and that the auxiliary 
forces, whether by sea or land, which circumstances may compel 
either party to require by virtue of this treaty, shall not be at the 
expense of the party who asks for the assistance, except in the 
supply of provisions. By a separate article, the Porte, “ acting 
in the spirit of this treaty, and to promote its object,” engages to 
close, in case of need, the straits of the Dardanelles. The inten- 
tion of the contracting parties is, that this treaty should last for 
ever, but for the present its duration is limited to eight years. All 
preceding treaties are confirmed, especially, amongst others, the 
treaty of Adrianople; and the parties pledge themselves to ever- 
lasting peace and amity. 

Looking at the state of the relations between Turkey and 
Russia previously to this treaty, we shall find that the latter 
power had secured too firm and solid a footing in the other to be 
easily shaken. By the ninth article of the treaty of Adrianople, 
Turkey acknowledged a debt of nearly five millions sterling, as 
an indemnity for the war. It was subsequently agreed that “this 
sum should be paid by regular instalments in ten years, during 
which time Russia was to hold the principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia as security for the payment. We need hardly add that 
Turkey never will, never can discharge this debt ; and she has 
the less inducement to do so, since Russia has, by other regula- 
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tions of the same treaty, so far taken the principalities under her 
protection, and deprived the Turks of all advantage from them, 
that the nominal suzeraineté of the Porte, and the equally nominal 
tribute, cannot be worth possessing, certainly less so than the 
large sum which must be paid to recover them. By the same 
treaty it is agreed that the commerce of Russian subjects is not to 
be checked in any case, or under any pretence, by any prohibi- 
tion, restriction, regulation, or measure, whether of administration 
or legislation. Russian vessels are never, under any pretext, to be 
visited, or spoken to, or interfered with in any way by the Otto- 
man authorities; and Russian subjects, who, be it mentioned, 
have of late greatly increased in Turkey, are placed throughout 
that country under the exclusive jurisdiction and police of the 
ministers and consuls of Russia. By this last treaty of Constan- 
tinople, the Porte not only binds itself to have the same friends 
and enemies as Russia, but to close the Dardanelles against the 
vessels of every other country, in case of need, which, means, if it 
have any meaning, at her request. Is it not little else than a de- 
lusion, under these circumstances, to call ‘Turkey an independent 
country? 

It is true that a similar treaty was made between Russia and 
Turkey at the end of the year 1798, when France had invaded 
Egypt, in which assistance was mutually promised by each 
party to the other. They were then, however, much more upon 
a par, and the treaty contained a clause which stipulated that as 
neither party desired to make conquests, but only to defend the 
integrity of their possessions, and to preserve the balance of power 
and the general tranquillity, other countries should be invited to 
become parties to the treaty. Great Britain was so invited, and 
instantly acceded to the invitation, ‘The avowed object of that 
treaty, as of the present, was to preserve the integrity of Turkey. 
But this time Russia thinks proper to effect it by herself. 

The fact is, Russia has at last driven into Turkey the end of 
that fatal wedge by which she has contrived to dispossess so 
many other countries of their governments and independence, and 
to substitute herself in their place. She has afforded her pro- 
tection and gained the right of interference. Her course has then 
been uniform; she mixes herself up in every question between the 
government and its subjects: she foments the dissensions which 
she interferes to allay; she corrupts where there is strength, and 
oppresses where there is weakness, until exhaustion and treachery 
finish for her the work of subjection. 

In the present case, be the cause what it may, whether disturb- 
ance within, or attack from without, and in the actual restless 
and unhappy state of Turkey, the crisis may arrive at any moment 
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which will require Russia’s interference. Russian troops will 
again be called to occupy Constantinople, and Europe will find, 
as in the late instance, that it would have been easier to prevent 
than to remedy. From the large pecuniary claim which she has 
upon Turkey, Russia must, if that government is attacked, look 
after her securities, She has a deep stake in the trade of the 
Black Sea, the very existence of which depends on the will of 
whatever power possesses the Dardanelles, and she must there- 
fore protect her interests, should the approach of an enemy en- 
danger them in that quarter. Should the Sultan, who has now 
asked her assistance and signed this fatal treaty, wish to shake off 
the yoke of subjection, Russia will no doubt consent when her 
war indemnities have been paid up. There is the same check 
upon him if he should resist—not the commands, for no such 
harsh form would be used, but—the recommendations of his new 
ally, be they on what subject they may. We hesitate not there- 
fore to say, that the Russian monarch is at this moment more 
safely and more decidedly master of European Turkey, and his 
word more absolute law at Constantinople, than if his flag were 
flying at the Seraglio,—for perhaps a less quiet and secure pos- 
session might then be allowed him. So, we have no doubt, he 
would be willing for the moment to allow matters to remain; the 
distressed condition of his southern provinces would make him for 
the present but little desirous of extending his frontier in that 
direction, into districts of greater fertility and resources, which 
would entirely remove the trade, and destroy the little prosperity 
which they may actually enjoy. 

With reference indeed to the late events which we have been 
describing, if we regret the backwardness of England, it is not 
that we are so Quixotic as to wish that she should espouse the 
weak side of every contest, and throw her shield before the dis- 
tressed in every quarter of the globe; still less are we so fond 
of Turkish barbarians as to wish that they should remain for 
ever in Europe. To assist the Turks, we can never look upon 
as an end desirable in itself, but only as the means of preventing 
the aggrandizement of Russia in that direction where it is likely 
to be the most hurtful to us. For, to say nothing of her increased 
preponderance in the councils of Europe from her increase of 
power, the possession of Constantinople and Turkey will be a 
most important step in furtherance of her designs upon our 
Indian possessions—designs, be it mentioned, which she never for 
one instant loses sight of, nor ceases to prepare the way for their 
execution. Her maritime power also will rapidly increase when 
she has an unlimited supply of sailors from the Levant—and she 
will obtain at the Dardanelles the entire command over our trade 
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in the Black Sea, which is now considerable, and readily admits 
of augmentation to an almost indefinite extent. 

There are many, however, we are aware, who conceive that the 
aggrandizement of Russia is not to be feared, by reason of the 
weakness inseparable from overgrown empires ; and indeed, sup- 
ported as the argument is by the experience of past ages, it may well 
be considered as not inapplicable to an empire now extending over 
a ninth of the habitable globe. But experience may in this 
instance mislead us, if we fail to take into consideration all the 
circumstances of the case. A great distinction is to be drawn 
between an empire that has shot up by conquests of rapid 
growth and slender structure, and one that has crept into great- 
ness by slow and imperceptible increments,—between the territo- 
rial acquisitions of a conqueror, and those of a country pursuing 
through successive ages a uniform system of aggrandizement. 
Of the former it may at least be said, that they are lost as easily 
as they are won; they depend for the most part upon the life of the 
conqueror, who sometimes outlives them ; the aggrandizement may 
be considered his rather than that of his country. He may over- 
run nations with his armies, and may hold them in subjection; 
but he cannot subjugate, much less assimilate the habits, 
manners, and feelings of different races of mankind: he is pow- 
erless against opinion, which sooner or later bears its fruit, and 
that fruit is disunion. In a word he can unite nations, but he 
cannot produce nationality. His empire is a rope of sand, an 
accumulation without adhesion. 

The mighty growth of Russia has been effected in a far dif- 
ferent manner. With her, appropriation is incorporation; she 
has depended upon the power and character of no one individual ; 
she has raised up no Alexander the Great nor Napoleon, men 
who pursue through blood and devastation their own selfish ends 
—who blaze indeed as meteors on an astonished world, but, as if 
their course had really been through space, leave nothing but their 
fame behind them. From Peter the Great to Nicholas the course 
of Russia has ever been slow but sure; so slow as to have met 
with scarcely any interference; yet so sure as to have within a 
hundred years nearly doubled her territory, and more than trebled 
her power and resources; none of her rulers have ever been hur- 
ried too fast, or forgot the show of moderation. In war they 
have always stopped short at that point at which they would have 
alarmed the jealousies of other powers; and after victory their 
demands have been small, or have been reduced down to that 
which it was not worth a war to refuse. They have never sought 
by violence what they could. gain by intrigue. Though they 
boast a million of men enrolled in their army, though all savours 
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of military ardour,—rank and distinction, for whatever service, be- 
ing expressed in military terms, even priests and bishops ranking 
among the men of blood,—they have no recourse to their military 
prowess until their crafty diplomacy has failed. In the arts of 
chicane and intrigue, Russia surpasses all the nations of the earth. 
Her emissaries, down to the lowest agent, have all the same cha- 
racter, and the basis of that character is cunning. With appa- 
rent simplicity and openness of manner, they are perfect masters 
of flattery and all the arts of deceit, they pass into the confidence 
of those with whom they are associated, and gain, without deserv- 
ing, their sympathies and affection. 

Let the means, however, be what they may, by which Russia 
has so enormously advanced her power, the fact that she has done 
so is undoubted, and the influence is proportionably great which 
she exercises (always, be it remembered, in opposition to our 
views and interests) in the settlement of every European question, 
And who can say, looking at the condition of countries most ex- 
posed to her aggression, that her power has yet reached its zenith, 
or that her influence will not more and more preponderate? There 
can be no doubt to those who look at facts without exasperation 
of feeling, and not through the medium of their passions, that the 
balance of power is threatened at this moment more than at any 
time since the downfal of Napoleon. 

Of the countries interested in the settlement of every question 
that regards Turkey, no one, from its position, is more deeply so 
than Austria. And there is no more remarkable circumstance 
connected with the affairs in that part of the world during the last 
few years, than the apparent indifference and neglect, or the insig- 
nificant interference, when there has been any, of that power. It 
is impossible that any one, in passing from the history of the last 
century to that of the present, should arrive at the important 
events which have occurred of late years in that part of the world, 
without exclaiming, where upon all these occasions was Austria? 
That power, which formerly, though united to Russia in resist- 
ance to the Turks, as the common enemy, was ever her staunch 
rival in aggrandizement. Did Russia rob Turkey in the East, 
Austria was to be appeased by an equivalent in the west. Has 
she ever now made her remonstrance heard? When there was 
every prospect in the last year of the Emperor Alexander’s life, 
that, in the words of Mr. Canning, “ Russia would swallow up 
Greece at one mouthful, and Turkey at another,” was she to be 
found ranked with those who interposed to prevent that consum- 
mation? Where’ was she when a Russian army was defiling 
through the Balkan; or now, when a Russian diplomatist, by a 
furtive treaty, was robhing Turkey of her independence? The 
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murmurs of her ill-omened voice have indeed on one of those oc- 
casions been heard in the Divan. At the period of the Greek in- 
surrection, frightened at the notion of successful revolt, and fear- 
ful for her trade in the Mediterranean, should Grecian prosperity 
revive, it was she who whispered into the ear of the too-confiding 
Turks, that the Christian league against them was nominal, not 
real,—that the parties to the Greek treaty were neither sincere nor 
united,—and that their mutual jealousies would never permit 
them to carry into effect the provisions of the treaty. Credit in 
an evil hour was given to her, and it was she therefore who thus 
procured the famous Hatti Scheriff which summoned the Mussul- 
mans to arms against Russia, because she had made the Porte in- 
different to the result of the war, through her assurance that 
England and France would interfere for its relief, and that then 
would be the moment for the recovery of Greece. And this, too, 
after she had, in the early conferences of St. Petersburgh, been 
the first to profess her willingness to recognize the independence 
of that country. Well indeed might Mr. Canning talk of the 
delusive and worn-out policy of Austria. She has her reward; 
she may fancy herself indifferent to the destruction of Turkey. 
Greece, however, is now an independent power, with a commer- 
cial navy rapidly increasing; and the principalities on the Danube, 
one of which she has always hoped to place among the most 
valued jewels of her crown, are, to all intents and purposes of 
power and profit, in the hands of Russia. While she, powerless 
but when she works for ill against outnumbered and enervated 
Italians, and alarmed by the murmuring slaves whom she op- 
presses in her dependencies, yet hopes, by subserviency to 
Russia, that she shall, as far as that power is concerned, be 
allowed to retain her own in quiet. This feeling, and her deep- 
rooted hatred of liberal principles, appear to us to afford the only 
explanation of her so obstinately shutting her eyes against the 
evidence of the danger to her best interests arising from the con- 
stant and steady march of Russian aggrandizement. 

From Prussia also no asistance is to be expected in checking 
the encroachments of Russia. She is overawed at this moment 
by the immense body of troops which that power keeps upon her 
frontier, and may be considered as giving a certain vote in her 
favour upon this as upon all other questions. Her interests in 
the East are moreover too indirect and contingent for her to risk 
her tranquillity by any interference. 

There is, however, one country, powerful as our own, to which, 
we hope we can look for hearty and effective co-operation on the 
present occasion. The union of England and France, which at 
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no period of their histories has been more close and sincere, is the 
bright spot in the otherwise gloomy aspect of our foreign rela- 
tions. Bound by the attraction of common interests, and the 
sympathies produced by a civilization of higher order and more 
generally diffused than in other nations, we trust they will long 
continue to afford, as they have for the last three years, an effec- 
tive guarantee for the peace of Europe. We say this, notwith- 
standing the late discussions in the French Chamber, and though 
the explanations of M. de Broglie certainly show the influence 
which Russia exercises at the French Court. For to those who 
would dwell on the treachery and inconstancy of attachment which 
has before marked the conduct of France towards this country, we 
would answer, that the government of France is daily becoming 
less absolute than it has been at any period before or since the 
revolution; that the people—not in Paris but in the provinces— 
are becoming daily more conscious of their power, and more en- 
lightened as to their real interests; and that they will make their 
voice be heard and obeyed, whatever be the inclinations of the 
Government. ‘The secure bond of union between us is the ex- 
tent of our commercial intercourse, and as that increases (which 
it has already done, and will, in spite of party sneers on this side 
of the water, and interested opposition on the other, we are con- 
vinced, continue to do), that bond must be strengthened. It is 
impossible to doubt the altered state of opinion in France with 
respect to commercial interests, if we refer to the powerful pro- 
vincial press. The newspapers there, as elsewhere, speak the 
language of their supporters, and furnish a palpable and decisive 
proof of the truth of our assertions, and, as we hope, the correct- 
ness of our prognostications. It is to the journals of Bordeaux 
and Lyons, and not to the professions of French statesmen, that 
we look ; and from them, as regards our foreign interests, we de- 
rive our only comfort in the present, and our best hope for the 
future. ‘The settlement of the great and important questions in 
the East of Europe is one of the results which we expect from 
this union. We certainly do not expect that France should fight 
our battles, or join with us in matters in which she has no interest, 
but as far as the temporary preservation of Turkey is concerned, 
the two nations have strictly a common interest, and France has 
on many occasions distinctly avowed that she would not tolerate 
the absorption of ‘Turkey by Russia. It has, in fact, been gene- 
rally understood that the French and English Governments have 
awakened to the importance of what is passing in Turkey. Eng- 
land, of course, will never permit the terms of the treaty to be 
put in execution against her, though she could hardly remonstrate 
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against the treaty itself, as Russia is too wary to have violated the 
letter of the law of nations. The treaty is alarming, when viewed 
in conjunction with the circumstances of the parties, and the 
spirit in which its stipulations will be executed. We will not be- 
heve, however, that Russia will be mad enough to provoke a war 
with England and France. Her commerce once stopped, there is 
an end to her internal tranquillity, and she will be slow to doom 
to certain destruction the navy that she has been rearing with 
such anxious care. 

With respect to Turkey, we speak not without knowledge of 
fact, when we say, that every means of corruption have been re- 
sorted to with that Government (always accessible to such in- 
fluences) to induce it to stand upon its right to enter into alliance 
and to make treaties, with whatever country it chooses, and to 
persist in its determination of abiding by the terms of that which 
it has last entered into with Russia. At the same time in- 
trigues have been at work in the Pashalicks of Asia to produce 
disturbances and insurrectionary movements, and accelerate the 
crisis which will cause the prolonged interference of Russia to be 
required, and which, as we said before, may now at any moment 
arrive. 

There is one circumstance on which, before concluding, we 
would wish slightly to touch. ‘The symptoms of approaching 
dissolution in ‘Turkey are so unequivocal, that if it were not for 
the surprising manner in which her existence has been prolonged 
during so many years of weakness and decay, we might well 
doubt whether it will be possible even for the powers of Europe 
to prevent the fabric of her empire from falling to pieces. Dis- 
affection and hostility to the Government everywhere exists, and 
the Sultan once removed, with only an infant heir, anarchy will 
prevail from one extremity of the empire to the other. It is 
worth while then to consider how much the events of the last few 
years have lessened the difficulties which attend the removal of 
the Turks from Europe. Several countries have been detached 
from their dominion, are now growing in strength and indepen- 
dence, and closing in upon the remaining portion of their ter- 
ritory from every ‘side. ‘This we consider as the most favour- 
able circumstance that could have occurred; and if we believe 
in the improved condition of the rayas of Roumelia, and the 
cheering prospect which is opened to them of becoming thriv- 
ing and prosperous; if we acknowledge with him the great 
resources of their country, and the ready means which they | pos- 
sess of indefinitely extending their commerce and augmenting 
their wealth; we rejoice at the f facts, not as presenting the means 
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of regenerating the Turks, but of supplying their place. It will 
be the duty of all governments who are opposed to the aggran- 
dizement of Russia, to support and bring forward those countries, 
to rejoice in every step which they make in improvement, and to 
recognize them as free states, so soon as they have shown them- 
selves substantially capable of maintaining an independent ex- 
istence. This process of substitution will necessarily require 
time ; and should the course of events proceed too rapidly, and 
the Turkish Government become too weak and helpless to main- 
tain a struggle with its internal as well as external foes, recourse 
may be had to other schemes, according to the exigencies of the 
circumstances. The passage of the Dardanelles, which should 
never be Russian, may be placed under the guarantee of the Eu- 
ropean powers, and a confederation formed, under the same pro- 
tection, of the towns of Roumelia, the commercial population of 
which, be it remembered, is entirely Christian. Some such con- 
stitution might be allowed them as was obtained by Russia, at the 
beginning of this century, for the Ionian Islands, when she insisted 
upon their being formed into an independent state, a precedent 
which, as being afforded by herself, she would perhaps be less 
likely to object to. 


*,* Owing to the length to which the preceding article has extended, we 
have been unwillingly compelled to omit the usual articles of Miscellaneous 
Literary Intelligence. 
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